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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.* 


VOL.  VIII. 


*  As  YOU  LIKE  IT,]  Was  certainly  borrotved,  if  we  be- 
lieve Dr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Upton,  from  the  Coke's  Tale  ofGamelyn; 
which  by  the  way  was  not  printed  till  a  century  afterward : 
when  in  truth  the  old  bard,  who  was  no  hunter  of  MSS.  con- 
tented himself  solely  with  Zorf^e'siio^a/y/z^a?,  or  Eiiphues'  Golden 
Legacye,  4to.  1590.     Farmer. 

Shakspeare  has  followed  Lodge's  novel  more  exactly  than  is 
his  general  custom  when  he  is  indebted  to  such  worthless  origi- 
nals ;  and  has  sketched  some  of  his  principal  characters,  and 
borrowed  a  \'ew  expressions  from  it.  His  imitations,  &c.  how- 
ever, are  in  general  too  insignificant  to  merit  transcription. 

It  should  be  observed,  tliat  the  characters  of  Jaques,  the 
Clown,  and  Audrey,  are  entirely  of  the-poet's  own  formation. 

Although  I  have  never  met  with  any  edition  of  this  comedy 
before  the  year  1623,  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  publication  was 
at  least  designed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
entries  at  Stationers'  Hall,  are  placed  two  leaves  of  irregular 
prohibitions,  notes,  &c.  Among  these  are  the  following ; 
Aug.  4. 

"  As  you  like  it,  a  book ") 

"  Henry  the  FiJ't,  a  book.       ...      >  to  be  staid." 
"  The  Comedy  of  Much  Ado,  a  book.  J 
The  dates  scattered  over  these  plays  are  from  1596  to  1615. 

Steevens. 

This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  1600.  See  An  At' 
tempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakspeare" s  Plays,  Vol.  H. 

Malone. 


B  2 


riJiSOXS  R EPRESENTED. 


Duke,  living  in  KjUc. 

Frederick,  lirothcr  to  tlw  Duke,  and  i'durpcr  of 

his  Doniinit)/!s. 

Amiens,  }  Lords  attending  upon  the  Duke  in  his 

Jacjues,    5  Banishment. 

Le  Ikau,  a  Courtier  attending-  upon  Frederick. 

Charles,  Jiis  Wrestler, 

Oliver,     ] 

J.ujues,     Y  Sons  of  Sir  Kowhuid  de  Bois. 

Ojiaiido,  ) 

Adam,     7     c  t    ,    r\v 

Dennis,  j    ^'''''"^'^'  '^  Oliver. 

Touchstone,  a  Cloxen. 

Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  a  Viear. 

Corin,     ?     ../      ,       , 
v.,i    ;        (    Shepherds. 

William,  a  Countrif  Felhr.v^  in  love  with  Audrey. 
y1  Rirson  repre^entina  Ilvmeii. 

Rosalind,  Daughter  to  the  banished  Duke. 
Celia,  Daui^hter  to  Frederick. 
Phchc,  a  Shepherdess. 
Auilrey,  a  Countrif  If'cnrh. 

Lords  U'longin>f  to  the  trco   Dukes ;   Pages,   Fo- 
;r.v/r;-.v,  out/  i,th,  r  .Utendants. 

'The  SCKXF.  lies,  first,  near  OHmm's  House  ;  after- 
•words,  partli/  in  the  ( 'surpcr's  ( 'ourt,  and  partli/ 
in  the  Forest  q/'Arden. 

Tlu-  li-^t  of  tin-  piTion.  I»i'iiij,'  oiuiiicil  in  Uic  old  editions,  wu 
added  by  Mr.  Kuwc.     JuiiShu.N. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

An  Orchard,  near  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this 
fashion  bequeathed  me  :  By  will,  but  a  poor  thou- 
sand crowns  ;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  bro- 
ther, on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well : '  and  there 

'  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed 
me  :  By  mil,  but  a  poor  thousand  crowns  ;  &c.]  The  grammar, 
as  well  as  sense,  suffers  cruelly  by  this  reading.  There  are  two 
nominatives  to  the  verb  bequeathed,  and  not  so  much  as  one  to 
the  verb  charged :  and  yet,  to  the  nominative  there  wanted, 
[A/'5  blessing,^  refers.  So  that  the  whole  sentence  is  confused 
and  obscure.  A  very  small  alteration  in  the  reading  and  point- 
ing sets  all  right. — As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  'was  upon  this  my 
father  bequeathed  me,  &c.  The  grammar  is  now  rectified,  and 
the  sense  also ;  which  is  this.  Orlando  and  Adam  were  dis- 
coursing together  on  the  cause  why  the  younger  brother  had 
but  a  thousand  crowns  left  him.  They  agree  upon  it ;  and  Or- 
lando opens  the  scene  in  this  manner — As  I  remember,  it  was 
upon  this,  i.  c.  for  the  reason  we  have  been  talking  of,  that  my 
father  left  me  but  a  thousand  crowns ;  however,  to  make 
amends  for  this  scanty  provision,  he  charged  my  brother  on  his 
blessing  to  breed  me  well.     Warburton. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  notliing  but  a  point  misplaced,  and 
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begins  my  sadness.  My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps 
at  school,  anil  report  speaks  golilenly  of  his  profit : 
for  my  jiart,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  un- 
kept :  ■■  For  call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman 
of  my  birth,  that  ilirters  not  from  the  stalling  of 
an  ox  ?  His  horses  are  bred  better;  for,  besides 
that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught 
their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired  : 


an  omission  of  a  word  which  every  hearer  can  supply,  aiul  which 
therefore  an  ahrupt  and  eager  dialoj,Mie  naturally  exeludes. 

I  read  thus:  As  I  mimnber,  Adamy  it  was  on  this  J'ashion 
Ltujurntlitd  inc.  fit/ nil/,  hut  a  poor  thousand  crowns;  and,  as 
thou  sautsl,  charoed  my  brother,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed  mr 
xvell.  What  is  there  in  this  difficult  or  obscure  ?  The  nomi- 
native mtf  father  is  certainly  left  out,  hut  so  left  out  that  the 
auditor  inscrtu  it,  in  spite  ot  hini.self.     Juhnsun. 

/'/  was  on  this  fashion  bequeathed  me,  as  Dr.  Johnson 

reads,  is  but  nukward  English.  I  would  read :  As  I  remember, 
Adam,  it  was  on  this  fashion. —  lie  br(jutnlhed  me  bi/  xvil/,  &<:. 
Orlando  and  Adam  enter  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation 
on  this  lopick ;  and  Orlando  is  correcting  some  misapprehension 
of  the  other.  As  /  remember  (says  he)  it  wils  thus.  He  left 
me  a  thousand  crowns ;  und,  as  thou  sai/est,  charged  my  bro' 
Uier,  Ac.     Blackstu.nk. 

Omiiuion  being  of  all  the  errors  of  tlie  preNS  the  most  common, 
I  have  adopted  Uic  emendation  proposed  by  .Sir  W.  lUaekstonc. 

M  Al.ONK. 

Being  satisfied  wiUi  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  piusiige 
■I  it  itandii  in  the  old  copy,  I  have  followed  it.     Stp.cvkns. 

•  stays  me  here  at  home  unkrnt .]      We  aIiouUI  read  stys^ 

i.  e.  !■ '  '  <•  like  n  brute.     The  fidlowmg  words— /or  call  >/<iu 

that   >'  — that  dijj'er*   not  J  rum  the  Ala/ling  itf  an  ux?  con- 

firiu«  tiuit  eitiendnlion.     Ho,  CaJibun  iiay»— 

*'   And  111  re  you  sti/  me 

•*  In  thia  hard  rocL"     Wauhihton. 

Site*  I*  belter  ihuix  ttutft,  and  mure  likely  to  be  Shakspearc's. 

JullN.SON. 

So,  in  Sooh*i  Flood,  by  Drayton  : 

"   And  i/^  thcmielve*  up  in  a  little  ruuni."     SrttvtNS. 
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but  I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but 
growth ;  for  the  which  his  animals  on  his  dung- 
hills are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this 
nothing  that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  some- 
thing that  nature  gave  me,  his  countenance 
seems  to  take  from  me  :  ^  he  lets  me  feed  with  his 
hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much 
as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my  edu- 
cation. This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me  j  and 
the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within 
me,  begins  to  mutiny  against  this  servitude :  I 
will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no 
wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how 
he  will  shake  me  up. 

Oli.  Now,  sir !  what  make  you  here  ?  * 

Orl.  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any 
thing. 

Oli.  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that 
which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of 
yours,  with  idleness. 


•  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me:'\     We  should 
certainly  read — his  discountenance.     Warburton. 

There  is  no  need  of  change ;  a  countenance  is  either  good  or 
bad.    Johnson. 

*  ukat  make  you  here?"]  i.  e.  what  do  you  here?     So, 

in  Hamlet: 

**  What  wai^yoM  at  Elsinour?"     Steevens. 
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Oli.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  eiiiploy'd,  and  be 
nausilit  awhile.^ 


*  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught  awliile.]     Mr.  Theo- 

balil  \xa&  here  a  very  critical  note ;  which,  thoui-h  his  modesty 
liuflered  him  to  withdraw  it  from  his  second  edition,  deserves  to 
be  perpetuated,  i.  u.  (says  he)  be  better  employed,  in  my  opinion, 
in  being  and  doin<r  nothing.  Your  idleness,  ns  you  call  it,  may  be 
an  exercise  by  which  you  make  a  figure,  and  endear  yourself  to 
the  world:  and  I  had  rather  you  were  a  contemptible  cypher. 
The  poet  seems  to  me  to  have  that  trite  proverbial  sentimtnt  in 
his  eye,  (juoted  J'rom  Attiliut,  by  the  younger  Pliny  and  others : 
satius  est  otiosum  esse  qiiiim  nihil  agere.  Ihif  Oliver,  in  the 
penrrsenesx  of  his  disposition,  would  reverse  the  doctrine  of  the 
prrnerb.  Does  the  reader  know  what  all  this  means  ?  But  'tis 
no  matter.  1  will  assure  him — be  nought  a  nhile  is  only  a 
north-iountrv  proverbial  curse  equivalent  to,  a  mischief  on  you. 
So,  the  ohl  poet  Skelton  : 

"  Correct  first  thv  selfe,  walk  and  be  nought, 
"  Deeme  what  thou  list,  thou  knowest  not  my  thought." 
But  what  tlu'  Oxford  editor  could  not  explain,  he  would  amend, 
<uid  reads : 

and  do  au"hl  a  while.     Waubuiiton. 

If  be  nought  awhile  has  the  signification  here  given  it,  the 
reatliiig  may  certainly  stand  ;  but  till  I  learned  its  meaning 
Irom  this  note,  I  read: 

lie  belter  employed,  and  be  naught  a  while. 
In  the  name  sense  us  we  i»ay — //  is  belter  to  do  mischief,  than  to 
do  nothii'^.     Johnson. 

N'utwithstanding  Dr.  Warbiirlou's  far-fetclud  explanation,  I 
beli«'vu  that  the  words  br  nau<^ht  awhile,  mian  no  inorv-  tliaii 
ibijt :  "  Be  content  to  Im;  u  cypher,  till  I  shall  think  fit  to  elevate 
\ou  into  v<  nee." 

'Iliiii  wu-  <  I  ly  a  proverbial  Kaying.    I  find  it  in  The  Storie 

of  King  Darius,  an  interlude,  15<j.'»: 

"  ('<•  lit  a  whifle, 

••  <'.     .......   .  V. :,wili  tletylf." 

.^uaiii,  ill  Ai/(^  liriiry  I V".  V.  II.  I'alMlairsuVK  to  Pistol  :  "  Nay, 
il  lie  do  iinlhiiig  but  ii])cak  nothing,  ke  shall  be  nothing  here." 

•Sri  r.VENS. 

Sauf^hl  and  nought  ore  frequently  confounded  in  old  English 
books.  I  oncu  tliou;^'ht  that  the  latter  wwn  here  intendcil,  in  the 
»<ii«4?  uffikvd  to  il  by  Mr.  Siecvuiw  :  •*  Be  content  to  be  a  cypher. 
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Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with 
them  ?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I 
should  come  to  such  penury? 

Oli.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir? 

Orl.  O,  sir,  very  well:  here  in  your  orchard. 

Oli.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  me.^ 
I  know,  you  are  my  eldest  brother;  and,  in  the 
gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me: 
The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in 
that  you  are  the  first-born ;  but  the  same  tradition 
takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  -bro- 
thers betwixt  us :  I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in 

till  I  shall  elevate  you  into  consequence."  But  the  following 
passage  in  Swetnarn,  a  comedy,  1620,  induces  me  to  think  that 
the  reading  of  the  old  copy  [naught)  and  Dr.  Johnson's  expla- 
nation are  right : 

"  — ■ —  get  you  both  in,  and  be  naught  a  tvhile.^* 
The  speaker  is  a  chamber-maid,  and  she  addresses  herself  to 
her  mistress  and  her  lover.     Malone. 

Malone  says  that  nought  (meaning  nothing)  was  formerly 
spelled  with  an  a,  naught  ;  which  is  clearly  the  manner  in  which 
it  ought  still  to  be  spelled,  as  the  word  aught,  (any  thing,) 
from  whence  it  is  derived,  is  spelled  so. 

A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Batiholometo  Fair,  where  Ur- 
sula says  to  Mooncalf:  "  Leave  the  bottle  behind  you,  and  be 
curs' d  aivhile  ;''  which  seems  to  confirm  Warbur ton's  explana- 
tion.   M.  Mason. 

^  Ay,  belter  than  he  I  am  before  knoivs  me.'\  The  first  folio 
reads — better  than  him — .  But,  little  respect  is  due  to  the 
anomalies  of  the  play-house  editors ;  and  of  this  comedy  there 
is  no  quarto  edition.     Steevens, 

Mr.  Pope  and  the  subsequent  editors  read — he  I  am  before ; 
more  correctly,  but  without  authority.  Our  author  is  equally 
irregular  in  llie  Winter's  Tale : 

"  I  am  appointed  1dm  to  murder  you."     Malone. 

Of  The  Winter's  Tale  also  there  is  none  but  the  play-liousc 

copy.       SXEEVENS. 
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inc,  as  you;  albeit,  I  confess,  your  coming  before 
me  is  nearer  to  Iiis  reverence. ' 

OlJ.  What,  boy! 

OiiL.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 
youn^  in  this. 

Oli.   \\'ilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain? 

0ml.  I  am  noxillain-/  I  am  the  voumrest  son  of 
sir  Kowlaiul  ile  Bois;  he  was  my  father;  and  lie  is 
thrice  a  \  illain,  that  says,  such  a  father  be«z;ot  vil- 
lains: Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take 
this  hand  trom  thy  throat,  till  this  other  had  })ull- 
ed  out  thv  toni^ue  tor  savintj  so;  thou  hast  railed 
on  thvsiir. 

Adam.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient;  for  your  fa- 
ther's icmemhranco,  1)C'  at  accord. 

Oli.  Let  me  go,   I  say. 

OuL.  I  will  not,  till  I  ])lcase:  vou  sliall  liear  me. 
My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good 

'  nlfiiil,  I  tnu/css,  if'tir  cnniinfr  he  for  r  me  h  nearer  to 

hit  reveniu-e.")  This  i«  sf'tisi-  indpoti,  itiul  may  be  tliiis  hiuUt- 
ttood. —  The  rcvert'iu'i*  tliie  to  my  fathtT  is,  in  some  dej^ree,  ilc- 
rivfd  to  voii,  a-  tin-  tirst-lxim.  IWit  I  am  |uisiiadc'd  that  Orlando 
did  not  Ikti-  mcun  to  complimi  nl  Ids  brotlar,  or  condemn  liim- 
»elf ;  •onu-thin^  of  both  which  there  is  in  that  sense.  I  rather 
think  he  intended  n  satirical  reth-etion  on  his  brother,  uho  l)y 
IrttiHfi  htm  /rij  Kith  his  htmi.s,  treated  him  as  one  not  >o  ne;!rly 
reluted  to  old  Sir  Kowhmd  ax  iiimself  was.  1  imagine  therefore 
Shuk*|><'ure  mij,'ht  virile — Albrit  your  coming  before  me  is  nearer 
/in  revenue,  i.  e.  though  yon  nre  no  nearer  in  blond,  vet  it  nmst 
be  owmd,  indeed,  y(»u  iire  nearer  in  estate.      \VAi(iiiitro\. 

'riiii,  I  apprehend,  rvfeni  to  the  lourtesy  of  distinguishing 
the  eUtit  $OH  of  a  knight,  by  the  title  of  esquire.      IIkm.ky. 

•  /  am  no  villain:]  'I  he  word  viUnin  is  used  by  the  idilrr 
brother,  in  ita  preM'iit  meaning,  lor  n  u>(trt/ifr<ix,  u-ickrd,  «>r 
Uuvdy  man;  by  Urlundo,  in  itji  original  signiticulion,  for  ajel^ 
loui  tff  baie  extraction.     Johnson. 
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education :  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant,  ob- 
scuring and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like 
qualities:  the  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in 
me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it:  therefore  allow 
me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or 
give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by 
testament;  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  beg,  when  that  is 
spent?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in:  I  will  not  long  be 
troubled  with  you :  you  shall  have  some  part  of 
your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Orl.  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

Oli.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward?  Most  true,  I  have 
lost  my  teeth  in  your  service. — God  be  with  my  old 
master!  he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a  word. 

[  Ea^eunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  so?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me? 
I  will  physick  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thou- 
sand crowns  neither.     Hola,  Dennis ! 


Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

Oli.  Was  not  Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler,  here 
to  speak  with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
importunes  access  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.    \^Eiit  Dennis.] — *TwiIl  be 
a  good  way;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 
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E/iltr  Charles. 

ClfA.  Good  morrow  to  your  worsliip. 

OLf.  Gooil  monsieur  Charles! — what's  the  new 
news  at  the  new  court  ? 

Cir.i.  Tliere's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the 
olil  news:  tliat  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his 
vouuuer  brother  the  new  duke;  and  three  or  four 
l()\in^  lords  have  put  themselves  into  vohuitiiuy 
exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich 
the  new  duke;  therefore  he  gives  them  good  leave* 
to  wander. 

Oi./.  Can  you  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's  daugh- 
ter,' be  banished  with  her  lather. 

C/I.i.  (),  no;  tor  the  duke's  daughter,''  her  cou- 
sin,soloves  her, — being  ever  I'rom  their  cradles  bred 
togither, — that  she  would  have  followed  her  exile, 
or  havi'  died  to  stay  behind  her.     She   is  at   the 


• goofi  leave  — ]  Ai  often  as  this  phrase  «)ccurs,  it  moans 

a  rentli/  usscitt.     So,  in  A7///f  .lolui  : 

*'  lin^t.  Jam.s  Gurney,  wilt  thou  ^\\-c  us  leave  awhile  ? 
•*  (Jur.  O'oo^/ /^air,  good  I'hiiiji."     Stkkvkns. 

'  the  dtiki'i  (la u^ filer,]  The  words  old  and  iinv  [inserted 

by  Sir  T.  Ilanmcr]  het-m  necessary  to  thi-  pi'r.s|)icuitv  of  the 
dialogue.     .loii.vhu.v. 

— — —  the  duke't  dau'jhter,\  i.  e.  the  liiifii\hrd  duke's  diuij^hter. 

T'  r  of  T/c   //»n<ui/ ij*  ot  «»|iiiiion,    tliat  the  suh><i  <|Ufnt 

Wuril^      ...  1 OM4III,  itutiicicntly  Uii»tinguiKh  the  |>i'rsiiii  inli-nded. 

Stkkvkns. 

*  • /hr  the  diilr't  daiif^htrr,]   i.   v.  the  itsurpirtfr  dukr'H 

d.iu^'ht*  r.  Sir  T.  Ilanincr  rradH  hcrr — the  nni'  duKe'.n;  and  in 
ll»e  j>retfdinj»  npf» «  h — the  uld  duki-'n  tlau^^iiter  ;  Init  in  njy 
Opinion  uniitroiiurily.  'Hie  an)l>i^uoii*i  use  of  the  word  duke 
in  thccc  paMHiKr*  i»  nuich  in  our  auilior's  inaiuier.      Mai. one. 
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court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  nncle  than  his 
own  daughter  ;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they 
do. 

Oli.  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

Cha.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,^  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him  ;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England: 
they  say,  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every 
day;  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in 
the  golden  world. 

Oli.  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the 
new  duke  ? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  un- 
derstand, that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando,  hath 
a  disposition  to  come  in  disguis'd  against  me  to  try 
a  fall :  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit ; 
and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb, 
shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but  young, 
and  tender;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loath  to 
foil  him,  as  I  must,  for  my  own  honour,  if  be  come 
in  :  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither 
to  acquaint  you  withal ;  that  either  you  miglit  stay 
him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace 
well  as  he  shall  run  into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of 
his  own  search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

' in  the  forest  o/"  Arden,]  Ardenne  is  a  forest  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  French  Flanders,  lying  near  the  Meuse,  and 
between  Charleniont  and  Rocroy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spenser, 
in  his  Colin  Clnufs  come  home  ngai)i,  ]  595 : 

"  Into  a.  forest  wide  and  waste  he  came, 

"  Where  store  he  heard  to  be  of  .savage  prey  ; 

"  So  wide  a  forest,  and  so  waste  as  this, 

"  Not  famous  Ardeyn,  nor  foul  Arlo  is." 
But  our  author  was  furnished  with  the  scene  of  his  play  by 
Lodge's  Novel.    Malojje. 
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Oli.  Ciiarlcs,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
which  thou  shalt  find  1  will  most  kindly  requite. 
I  Imtl  myscirnotiee  of  my  brother's  purpose  herein, 
and  have  by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it ;  but  he  is  resolute.  I'll  tell  thee, 
Charles, — it  is  the  stubbornest  young  tellow  of 
France ;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of 
every  man's  good  jxuts,  a  secret  and  \  illainous  con- 
triver against  me  his  natural  brother;  therefore  use 
thy  discretion  ;  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his 
neck  as  his  finger  :  And  thou  wert  best  look  to't ; 
for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do 
not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise 
against  thee  by  j)oison,  entrap  thee  by  some  trea- 
cherous device,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hatli 
ta'en  thv  life  bv  some  indirect  means  or  other  :  i'or, 
I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there 
is  not  one  so  voun<j  and  so  \  illainous  this  dav  livinu'. 
I  speak  but  brotherly  of"  him  ;  but  should  1  anato- 
mize him  to  thfi  as  he  is,  I  nuist  blush  and  weep, 
and  thou  nuist  look  j)ale  ami  wonder. 

(V/.i.  I  am  heartily  ulad  I  came  hither  to  von  : 
If  he  come  to-morrow,  I'll  give  him  his  j)ayment  : 
If  ever  he  go  alone  again,  I'll  ne\er  wrestle  tor 
prize  mure  :   And  ."^o,  (lod  keep  your  worship! 

[  Ej'it. 

()Ll.  I'arewi'll  good  Charles. — Now  will  I  stir 
this  gamesttr  :  *  I  li()|)r,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him  ; 
for   mv  soul,  M'l    1    know  not  whv,  hates  nothing 


*  ihii    gumchtrr :")      (Inmrxtrr,  in  iho   present  instance, 

and  »«)inc  otiicrii,  iloe.n  not  hi^ni^v'  a  niun  vicimisly  nildicJcd  to 
gMiiic*  of  cluuicc,  but  n  frulicksuinc-  person,  'i'lms,  in  King 
lUnrxf  Vlll. 

"  You  arc  :i  rntrry  •^nincitcr,  my  loni  Sands." 

Steevens. 
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more  than  he.  Yel^  he's  gentle ;  never  schooPd, 
and  yet  learned ;  full  of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts* 
enchantingly  beloved;  and,  indeed,  so  much  in 
the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own 
people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether 
misprised :  but  it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  this  wrestler 
shall  clear  all :  nothing  remains,  but  that  I  kindle 
the  boy  thither,^  which  now  I'll  go  about.       [EAit 


SCENE  IL 

A  Lawn  before  tJie  Duke's  Palace, 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be 
merry. 

Ros,  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am 
mistress  of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier  ? ' 
Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banished 
father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember 
any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the 
full  weight  that  I  love  thee  :  if  my  uncle,  thy  ba- 
nished father,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my 
father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could 

* of  all  sorts  — ]    Sorts,  in  this  place,  means  ranks  and 

degrees  of  men.     Ritson. 

^ kindle  the  boy  thither,']   A  similar  phrase  occurs  in 

Macbeth,  Act  I.  sc.  iii : 

" enkindle  you  unto  the  crown."     Steevens. 

' I  xvere  merrier?]  I,  which  was  inadvertently  omitted 

in  the  old  copy,  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malonk. 
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ha\e  lanulit  iiiy  love  to  lake  tliy  iatlier  for  mine; 
so  would'st  thou,  it"  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me 
were  so  righteously  tcniper'd  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Bos.  W'vW,  I  will  Ibrget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  \ou  know,  my  lather  hath  no  child  but  I, 
nor  none  is  like  to  have;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies, 
thou  shalt  be  his  heir:  for  what  he  hath  taken  away 
from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  afj^ain  in 
atlection ;  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break 
that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster:  therefore,  my  sweet 
Uose,  mv  dear  Ivose,  be  merrv. 

7^).s'.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise 
imports:  let  me  see;  What  think  you  of  falling  in 
love  ? 

C'i:l.  Marry, I  j)r'\  th^'e,  do,  to  make  sport  withal: 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest;  nor  no  further  in 
sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou 
may'st  in  honour  come  oil' again. 

J{ns.   What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife, 
Fortune,  from  her  wheel,"  that  her  gifts  may  hence- 
ibrth  be  bestowed  e(piallv. 

Jios.   I  would,  we  could  do  so;   for  her  benefits 


*  mocfc  I  fir  goofi  hntisincift',  Forlitiir,  from   her   xvhefl,\ 

The  w lull  of  Fortimu  is  not  tfiu  ii/irrl  o\' a  hoiisrxiij'r.  Sliak- 
nptarc  luis  ront'miiuli  d  I'ortiiiu-,  \\  liosi- wlui'l  only  fij^urcs  iiiiccr- 
taiiity  iiiui  vi(  isMtiidr,  \miIi  iIk-  ili>tiii\  tliat  spins  tlic  tlirt-ad  of 
life,  though  not  intlit d  «itli  a  wheel.     .Icjhnson. 

Shulcpenre  in  very  fnnil  of  this  idea.      IK'  h.is  the  same  in 
Antony  and  Cltitpuha  : 

'* and  rail  so  hi^h, 

••  That  the  fiiJbc  housewife,  I'ortune,  break  her  wiieel." 

Sjf.evens. 
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are  mightily  misplaced :  and  the  bountiful  blind 
woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  'Tis  true:  for  those,  that  she  makes  fair, 
she  scarce  makes  honest;  and  those,  that  she 
makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favour' dly. 

Bos.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  office 
to  nature's :  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world, 
not  in  the  lineaments  of  nature. 

Enter  Touchstone. 

Cel.  No?  When  nature  hath  made  a  fair  crea- 
ture, may  she  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ? — 
Though  nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  for- 
tune, hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off 
the  argument  ? 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  na- 
ture ;  when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the 
cutter  off  of  nature's  wit. 

Cel.  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work 
neither,  but  nature's;  who  perceiving  our  natural 
wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath 
sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone:^  for  always 
the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  his 
wits. — How  now,  wit?  whither  wander  you? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your 
father. 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to 
come  for  you. 

'  ikJio  perceiving  our  natural  toits  too  dull  to  reason  Oj 

such  goddesses,  hath  sent  &c.]  The  old  copy  reads — "  per- 
ceiveth  — ."  Mr.  Malone  retains  the  old  reading,  but  adds — 
"««(/ hath  sent,"  &c.     Steevens. 

VOL,  VIII.  C 
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Ros.  Where  le:iiiiecl  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Torcii.  Of  a  certain  kniglit,  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his 
lionour  the  nnistard  was  nanulit;  now,  I'll  stand 
to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard 
was  good;  and  vet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  th.e  great  heap  of 
vour  knowledjj^e  ? 

Ro^.  Av,  marrv;  now  unmuzzle  vour  wisdom. 

I'ltrcil.  Stand  you  both  tortli  now:  stroke  your 
chin>,and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Ckl.  \)y  our  beards,  it"  we  had  tli-jui,  thou  art. 

ToT'CH.  \\y  my  knavery,  if  I  liaii  it,  then  I  were: 
but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not 
forsworn  :  no  more  was  this  knight,  swearing  by 
his  honour,  tor  lie  never  had  anv,  or  if  he  had,  he 
h.ul  sworn  it  away,  before  e\  er  he  saw  those  pan- 
cakes or  that  mustaitl. 

Ckl.  J*r*)thee,  who  is't  that  thou  mean'st  ? 

'J'nii  II. Onv  ihatoldFrederick,vourt"ather, loves. 

Cei..  M\  lather's  love  is  enouirh  to  honour  him.' 

•  o 

•  Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  Jiit/icr,  loves. 
(i  I.  Ml/  /(tiller's  line  is  iiioii^li  to  honour  ///;«.]  Tliis  rcpl) 
to  the  Clow  II  ih  ill  all  the  books  placed  to  Hosaliiut  ;  but  I'redi- 
rick  wan  not  her  father,  but  ("elia's  :  I  liavc  tlierel'ore  ventured 
to  pretix  the  iiuiiic  ot"  C.'eli.i.  'Ihere  is  no  counteunnce  from  any 
IM.twi;;!-  in  tilis  play,  or  from  the  Dramatis  Prrsontc.  to  imagine-, 
that  b(»lh  till-  llriither-Duken  were  nanie.Mikes  ;  and  one  called 
Ihf  Old,  uiul  the  other  the  Vouni,'er- Frederick  ;  and  without 
noinc  kuch  aulhorit\,   it  would  make  coid'u.sion  to  Mippose  it. 

i'llKOHAMi. 

>Tr.  'rin-obald  «ccniH  not  to  know  thiit  the  Dramatis  Persona 
WiTc  fir>»l  friuniernted  by  Kowe.     .Ioiin.sun. 

f-\iilrinl  in  liere  cliarlv  a  ini>takr,  as  appear^  li\  tin-  an^wc  r 
of  Uutuhlid,  to  whom    Tuuchslunc  addressc'i  him^^elf,  thougli  ihc 
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Enough  !  speak  no  more  of  him  ;  you'll  be  whip'd 
for  taxation,'^  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true:  for  since  the 
little  wit,  that  fools  have,  was  silenced,^  the  little 

question  was  put  to  him  by  Celia.  I  suppose  some  abbreviation 
was  used  in  the  MS.  for  the  name  of  the  rightful,  or  old  duke, 
as  he  is  called,  [perhaps  Fer.  for  Ferdinand,']  which  the  tran- 
scriber or  printer  converted  into  Frederick.  Fernardyne  is  one 
of  the  persons  introduced  in  the  novel  on  which  this  comedy  is 
founded,  Mr.  Theobald  solves  the  difficulty  by  giving  the  next 
speech  to  Celia,  instead  of  Rosalind ;  but  there  is  too  much  of 
filial  warmth  in  it  for  Celia : — besides,  why  should  her  father  be 
called  old  Frederick  ?  It  appears  from  the  last  scene  of  this  play 
that  this  was  the  name  of  the  younger  brother.     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone's  remark  may  be  just ;  and  yet  I  think  the  speech 
which  is  still  left  in  the  mouth  of  Celia,  exhibits  as  much  ten- 
derness for  the  fool,  as  respect  for  her  own  father.  She  stops 
Touchstone,  who  nn'ght  otherwise  have  proceeded  to  say  what 
she  could  not  hear  without  inflicting  punishment  on  the  speaker. 
Old  is  an  unmeaning  term  of  familiarity.  It  is  still  in  use,  and 
has  no  reference  to  age.  The  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure  is 
called  by  Lucio  "  the  old  fantastical  Duke,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  yoiill  be  whip'd  /or  taxation,]  This  was  the  discipline 

usually  inflicted  upon  fools.  Brantome  informs  us  that  Legar, 
fool  to  Elizabeth  of  France,  having  offended  her  with  some  in- 
delicate speech,  "Jut  bienjouetie  d  la  cuisine  pour  ces  paroles" 
A  representation  of  this  ceremony  may  be  seen  in  a  cut  prefixed 
to  B.  II.  ch.  c.  of  the  German  Petrarch  already  mentioned  in 
Vol.  IV.  p.  '659.     Douce. 

Taxation  is  censure,  or  satire.  So,  in  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing: "  Niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick  too  much;  but  he'll 
be  meet  with  you."     Again,  in  the  play  before  us  : 

" my  taxing  like  a  v/ildgoose  flies — ."      Malone. 

'  since  the   little   uvY,   that  Jbols  have,  tvas   silenced,^ 

Shakspeare  probably  alludes  to  the  use  of  Jbols  or  Jesters,  who 
for  some  ages  had  been  allowed  in  all  courts  an  unbridled  li- 
berty of  censure  and  mockery,  and  about  this  time  began  to  be 
less  tolerated.     Johnson. 

c  2 
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fonliMy,  that  \visc  men  have,  makes  a  great  show. 
Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Bean. 


Enter  Le  Beal. 

Bos.  ^\'ith  his  montli  full  of  news. 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 

Ros.  Then  sluill  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

Cel.  All  the  better  ;  we  shall  be  the  more  mar- 
ketable. Hon  J(.'i(r,  Monsieur  Le  Beau  :  What's 
thr  news  ? 

Le  JiE.ir.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much 
good  sport. 

Cel.  Sjjort  ?  Of  what  colour  ? 

Le  lU:\r.  What  coh)iir,  madam  ?  IIow  shall  I 
answer  you  ? 

lios.    As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

ToLCIL  ()i  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Cei,.  Well  said;  tliat  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.* 

Toi'cil.  Nay,  il  I  keej)  not  ni\   lank, 

Itits.   Thou  losest  thy  old  .smell. 

* Iniil  on  with  a  /roiir/.]    I  suppose  i\\v  moaninjj  is,   thai 

lIuTf  iH  too  lii-avy  u  duuih  ofliii;  wurils  laid  upon  a  slight  subject. 

.Idiinsos. 

This  is  n  proverbial  expression,  whicli  is  generally  used  to 
§'H!^iut'y  a  vjarinfr  /itlxhond.     See  Rny's  J*rov('r/j.s.     Steevens. 

It  nuann  a  ^»ood  round  hit,  thrown  in  without  judgment  or 
design.      I{it>(>n. 

'I'll  I'll/  on  ivit/i  n  frrmr/,  is,  to  do  any  thing  strongly,  and 
without  «lcli(aey.  Il"  a  man  Mailers  grossly,  it  is  a  eonnnon 
txpres-jion  to  say,  that  he  ia^s  il  on  u7//i  a  trovcd.     M.  .Ma^on. 
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Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies:'^  I  would 
have  told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have 
lost  the  sight  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if 
it  please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end;  for 
the  best  is  yet  to  do;  and  here,  where  you  are, 
they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his 
three  sons, 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old 
tale. 

LjE  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excel- 
lent growth  and  presence; 

Ros.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — Be  it  knowi 
tinto  all  men  hy  these  presents,^' 

*  You  amaze  me,  tadies  .-]  To  amaze,  here,  is  not  to  astonish 
or  strike  with  wonder,  but  to  perplex  ;  to  confuse,  so  as  to  put 
out  of  the  intended  narrative.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Cymbeline,  Act  IV.  sc.  iiL. 

*'  I  am  amazed  with  matter."     Steevens. 

"  WitJi  bills  on  their  necks, — Be  it  tcnoxvn  imto  all  men  hy 
Ihe^e  pre.sent!i,'\  The  ladies  and  the  fool,  according  to  the  mode 
of  wit  at  that  time,  are  at  a  kind  of  cross  jmrpose.s.  Where  the 
words  of  one  speaker  are  wrested  by  another,  in  a  repartee,  to 
a  dilferent  meaning.  As  where  the  Clown  says  just  before — • 
A'au,  if  I  keep  not  my  ranlc.  Rosalind  replies — Ihou  lose^t  thy 
old  smell.  So  here  when  Rosalind  had  said — With  bills  on  their 
necks,  the  Clown,  to  be  quits  with  her,  puts  in — K)iow  all  men 
by  these  presents.  She  spoke  of  an  instrument  of  war,  and  he 
turns  it  to  an  instrument  of  law  of  the  same  name,  beginning 
with  these  words :  So  that  they  must  be  given  to  him. 

Warburton. 

This  conjecture  is  ingenious.    WHtere  meaning  is  £0  very  thin. 
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Le  Beau.  Tlic  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  w  itli 
Cluules,  the  duke's  wrestler;  which  Charles  in  a 
moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  served 

as  in  this  vein  of  jocularity,  it  is  l)ard  to  catch,  and  therefore  I 
know  not  well  what  to  dtterniine ;  but  I  cannot  slo  why  Rosa- 
lind should  suppose,  that  the  competitors  in  a  wrestlin<;  match 
carried  bills  on  their  shoulders,  and  I  believe  the  whole  conceit 
is  in  the  poor  resemblance  oi'  presence  and  presents.    Johnson. 

Il'it/i  hills  on  their  necks,  should  he  the  conclusion  of  Le 
B«au's  speech.  Mr.  Edwards  ridicules  Dr.  Warburton,  "  As  if 
people  carried  such  instruments  of  war,  its  bids  and  enins  on 
their  necks,  not  on  their  shuulflrri .'"  Ikit  unluckilv  the  ridicule 
falls  upon  himself.  Lassels,  in  his  I'm/acfe  nf  Ittihf,  says  of  tu- 
tors, "Some  persuade  their  pupils,  that  it  is  fine  carrying  a  gun 
upon  their  necks."  lUit  what  is  still  more,  the  expression  is 
taken  imnudiatclv  from  Lod^e,  who  fmnished  our  author  with 
his  j)lot.  "  (lanimede  on  a  day  sitting  with  .Miena,  (the  assumed 
names,  as  in  the  play,)  cast  up  her  eye,  and  .siw  where  Kosader 
eame  pacing  towards  them  with  h\^  furesl-bi//  on  his  nerke." 

Tarnjer. 

The  quibble  may  be  countenanied  by  the  following  passage 
in  IVonuin's  a  tVeuthercock,   161*2: 

'•  ( i()(»d-morrow,    laylor,    I  al)lior  l>i!h  in  a  morning  — 

•*  Mut  thou  may'st  watch  at  night  with  bill  in  hand." 
Again,  in  Sidney's  Arcmlia,    Hook  1  : 

•• with  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  Corcst-bille  on   his 

necke,^'  \c. 
Av'ain,  in  Kowley's  H'hen  j/ou  see  me  ijon  know  me,    1621  : 

••  Knter  Kirig,  and  Compton,  with  bills  on  his  back.'* 
Again,  in  The   /'inner  »/'  U'akr/irli/,    I.'jUO: 

**  And  ca<h  of  you  a  good  bat  on  his  neck." 
Again  : 

**  ari-  you  not  big  enough  to  bear 

"  Your  bat.H  upon  i/our  necks  f"     Si  kkvkns. 

I  don't  think  ih.it  by  bill  in  niennt  either  an  instrument  of 
war,  or  out-  of  law,  but  mtrily  a  labtl  or  adverti>emcnt — as  we 
ftay  a  n^«;/-Aj//,  a  hand-bill ;  unleos  l-'arnicr's  ingenious  aniend- 
int-nt  l»f  iidmittcd,  and  tlu-se  words  become  part  of  Le  Mean's 
i»[H-ccli  ;  in  which  case  the  word  bill  would  be  u.>>ed  by  him  to 
denote  a  weapon,  and  by  Uosalind  perverted  to  mean  a  label. 

yi.  Mason. 
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the  second,  and  so  the  tliird:  Yonder  thevlie;  the 
poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiful 
dole  over  tliem,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part 
with  weeping. 

J^os.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that 
the  ladies  have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day!  it 
is  the  first  time  that  ever  1  heard,  breaking  of  ribs 
was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Bos.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken 
musick  in  his  sides  ? '  is  there  yet  another  dotes 


' is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  musick  in  his 

sides  f]  A  stupid  error  in  the  copies.  They  are  talking  here  of 
some  who  had  their  ribs  broke  in  wrestling :  and  the  pleasantry 
of  Rosalind's  repartee  must  consist  in  the  allusion  she  makes  to 
composing  in  musick.  It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
poet  wrote — set  this  broken  musick  in  his  sides. 

Warburton. 

If  any  change  were  necessary,  I  should  wv'iie,  Jeel  this  brokeyi 
musick,  for  see.  But  see  is  the  colloquial  term  for  perception  or 
experiment.  So  we  say  every  day  ;  see  if  the  water  be  hot ;  I 
will  see  which  is  the  best  time  ;  she  has  tried,  and  sees  that  she 
cannot  lift  it.  In  this  sense  see  may  be  here  used.  The  sufferer 
can,  with  no  propriety,  be  said  to  set  the  musick ;  neither  is  the 
allusion  to  the  act  of  tuning  an  instrument,  or  pricking  a  tune, 
one  of  which  must  be  meant  by  setting  musick.  Kosalind  hints 
at  a  whimsical  similitude  between  the  series  of  ribs  gradually 
shortening,  and  some  musical  instruments,  and  therefore  calls 
broken  ribs,  br<>ke)i  musick.     .loiixsoN. 

This  probably  alludes  to  the  pipe  of  Pan,  which  consisting  of 
reeds  of  unequal  length,  and  gradually  lessening,  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  the  ribs  of  a  man.     M.  Mason. 

Broken  musick  either  means  the  noise  which  the  breaking  of 
ribs  would  occasion,  or  the  hollow  sound  which  proceeds  irom 
a  person's  receiving  a  violent  fall.     Douck. 
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u\)on   rib-breaking  ? — Sliall  we  sec  this  wrestbng, 
cousin  ? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  vou  staylierc:  for  here 
is  tlic  place  appointed  lor  the  wrestling,  and  they 
are  ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  thoy  are  coming :  Let  us 
now  stay  and  see  it. 

Flourish.      Enter   Ihikc  Fredeiiick,   Lords,  Or- 
lando, CiiAULEs,  and  Attendants. 

Di'KE  F.  Come  on  ;  since  the  vonth  will  not  be 

entreatt'd,  his  own  peril  on  his  fr)i wardness. 

Jius.   Is  yoniler  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.   Kven  lie,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  tt)i)  young  :  yet  he  looks  suc- 
cessfully. 

Drhi:  J'.  Ildw  now,  dau;;]iter,  and  cousin  ?  are 
vou  eri'ut  hilhrr  to  see  the  wrestliuir? 

/lo.v.   Ay,  ni\  lii'ge  ?  so  ))lease  you  gi\  (Mis  lea\e. 

Dike  J'.  \'()u  uill  lake  little  deliuht  in  it,  I  can 
t»  l]  \nii,  tlu'i'c  IS  Muli  (i(i(U  in  till'  nun  : "  In  pity 
of  till-  challrnger's  youth,  I  would  fun  dissuade 
hnii,  but  he  will  not  bi-  entreati'd:  Speak  to  him, 
ladirs  ;    sir  il  \oii  can  mo\'e  him. 

('/•;/,.   (':ill  him  hit  lu  r,  gooil  Monsirur  Le  luau. 

I  can  oHVr  nn  Ic^Mtiinatf  nxplaiiation  of  this  pnssiigf,  hut  mav 
ol)HtTvc  lliul  anottiLT,  buiiifwiiat  parallel,  oiiiir.s  in  A'.  //<//;(/  /'; 
*•  Come,  yimr  nn»«iT  in  Itniken  uiii.\ic/c ;  fur  thy  voice  is  inu.sick, 
untl  thy  Ln^h.sli  broken."     Sikkvkn.s. 

odf/i  in  ihr  men  :]  Sir  T.  I  Lmnar.    In  tin  tiKI  t  dilions, 


the  »iun,     JoiiN-bON. 
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Duke  F,  Do  so  ;  I'll  not  be  by. 

[Dake  goes  apart, 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  prin- 
cesses call  for  you.^ 

Orl.  I  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles 
the  wrestler?' 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess  ;  he  is  the  general  chal- 
lenger: I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with 
him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold 
for  your  years  :  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this 
man's  strength  :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes, 
or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,^  the  fear  of 
your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal 
enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  at- 
tempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir ;  your  reputation  shall  not 


8 the  princesses  call  yor  you.']    The  old  copy  reads — the 

princesse  calls.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Theobald.     Malone. 

'   have   you    challenged    Charles    the    wrestler?]     This 

wrestling  match  is  minutely  described  in  Lodge's  Rosalynde, 
1592.     Malone. 

* if  you  satv  yourself  im I h  )'our  eyes,  or  hieiv  yourself 

ivith   your  judgvieut,]     Absurd !    The  sense  requires  that  we 

should  read, — our  eyes,  and — our  judgment.     The  argument  is, 

Your  spirits  are  too  bold,   and  therefore  your  judgmeiil:  deceives 

you  ;  but  did  yoii  see  and  know  yourself  ivith  our  more  impartial 

judgment,  you  vcould  forbear.     Wauburton. 

I  cannot  find  the  absurdity  of  the  present  reading.  If  yon 
ivere  not  blinded  and  intoxicated,  says  the  princess,  with  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  if  you  could  use  your  own  eyes  to  see,  or  yoiu'  own 
judgment  to  know  yourself,  the  fo-ar  (yf  your  adventure  would 
counsel  you.     Johnson. 
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therefore  be  misprised  :  wo  will  make  it  our  suit 
to  the  (hike,  tliat  the  wrestHng  might  not  go  for- 
ward. 

OiiL.  I  bcseecli  you,  punish  me  not  with  your 
hard  thoughts;  wherein  1  confess  me  mucli  guilty, 
to  deny  so  lair  anil  excellent  ladies  any  tiling.^  But 
let  your  fair  eyes,  and  gentle  wishes,  go  with  me  to 
my  trial :  *  wjierein  if  1  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one 
shamed  that  was  never  gracious  ;  if  killed,  but  one 
dead  that  is  williiiix  to  be  so  :  I  shall  do  mv  friends 
no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me;  the  world 
no  injury,  for  in  it  1  have  nothing  ;  only  in  the 
world  I  fill  uj)  a  place,  which  may  be  better  sup- 
plied when  I  lia\  e  made  it  empty. 

*  /  beseech  you,  ptinis/i  me  not  v^c]  I  should  wi>li  to  read,  / 
beseech  yoii,  punish  vie  not  u-ilh  your  hind  thoughts.  Tlicrcin  / 
confcis  myself  much  gu^llty  to  deny  sojhir  and  excellent  ladies  any 

thinir,       Jo}INSON. 
o 

As  till'  word  xvhcreiii  nuist  always  refer  to  sonu'lliing  pre- 
ceding;, I  have  no  doubt  hut  there  is  an  error  in  this  passage, 
and  that  we  ought  to  read  herein,  in>tead  of  nheieui.  '1  he 
Jiard  thoughts  that  he  eoniphiins  of  aii  thi  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed by  the  la<he>  ol"  his  iiot  l)ving  abli'  to  eontiiid  with  tlic 
wrestler.  He  beseeclns  that  thev  will  not  j)iMii>h  him  with 
them;  and  tlu-n  adiU,  "  llenin  I  toiifcs^  me  uiueh  guilty  to 
deny  so  fair  and  exeellent  hulies  any  thing,  luil  k  t  \onr  fair 
eyes  and  gentle  w  i.>hes  go  with  me  to  m\  trial."      .M.  .M.aso.n-. 

The  meaning  I  think  is,  "  puni.sh  me  not  with  your  unfa- 
vourable opinion  (of  my  abilities);  uhieh,  hntvever,  I  confess, 
I  drsrrve  to  incur,  for  denying  such  fair  ladies  any  recjuest.'* 
The  expremion  in  lietntious,  but  (»ur  author's  plays  furnish  many 
huch.      Mai.onk. 

* Iti  your  gentle  wishes,  <^fi  with  me  lu  my  trial  :'\  Addison 

might  have  had  thin  pufunge  in  his  memory,  when  he  put  tiie 
lolluxving  wdrdh  into  .Itdia's  mouth: 

•• Mureia,  may  I  hope 

**  'Ihal  thy   kuul   wishes  fuUow  n>e  to  battle:" 

Stkevens, 
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Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it 
were  with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well.  Pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived 
in  you ! 

Cel,  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Ch.l  Come,  v/here  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is 
so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Obl.  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace ;  you  shall  not 
entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily 
persuaded  him  from  a  first. 

Obl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after ;  you  should 
not  have  mocked  me  before:  but  come  your  ways. 

Ros.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

Cel.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the 
strong  fellow  by  tlie  leg. 

[Charles  and  Oulando  UTestle, 

Ros.  O  excellent  young  man  ! 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can 
tell  who  should  down. 

[Charles  is  thrown.     Shout. 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Obl.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace  ;  I  am  not  yet 
well  breathed. 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.  [Charles  is  borne  out.'] 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man? 
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Orl.  Oilamlo,  my  liege  ;  the  youngest  son  of 
sir  Rowland  ile  Bois. 

Duke  F.  1  would,  thou  hadstbeen  son  to  some 
man  else. 
The  world  csteem'd  thy  father  honourable. 
Hut  I  did  lind  him  still  mine  enemy: 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas'd  me   with  this 

deed, 
TIadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  tare  thee  well;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth  ; 
I  would,  tliou  hailst  tohl  me  of  another  father. 

\_E.reant  DiiLr  Vwv.u.  Train,  and  Lk  Beau. 

Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  eoz,  wouhl  1  do  tliis? 

Orl.   I  am  juore  proud  to  be  sir  Rowland's  son. 
His  youn'rest  son  : "' — and  would  not  chan<re  that 

calling,'' 
To  be  adopteil  heir  to  l-'rederlck. 

lins.    M\   latiier  lox'd  ^i^  1  Rowland  as  his  soul. 
And  all  the  worlil  was  of  my  lather's  miml : 
Had  I  bi'fore  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
J  >lu)uld  ha\e  gi\eii  hiiu  tears  unto  entreaties, 
Ere  \\v  slioidd  \\\\\<  iia\-e  veiitur'ii. 

Cel.  (lentle  cousi)i. 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  ami  encourage  liim  ; 
^ly  fatlK-r's  rough  and  en\  ions  disposition 
Sticks  WW  at  heart. — Sir,  you  have  will  ileserv'd  : 
If  you  ill)  ki'ip  \our  piDUiisi's  \\\  lo\c, 

•  ///«  i/(iiitiyr.%t  .u)ii :]  Till"  words  "than  to  l)i'  dosaMidcd 
from  any  otlii-r  Iioum-,  liouivrr  liigli,"  mu>t  bi-  nndfiv-tood. 
Orlando  ii  n  [ilyinj;  lo  Uii-  diiki-,  wlio  is  just  gone  out,  und  liail 
•aid  — 

*'  Tlion  xhoidd'st  liavi-  brltir  jdras'd  nu-  with  this  d»  id, 
"  1  l.id>t  thou  (U  ^t^.•ndl  d  iVoui  anothi  r  house."    M.\  l.oNi:. 

•  //m/ calling,]   i.e.  a|)|)illation  ;  a  wry  luuiiiual,   if  not 

unprcccdcnlcd  ncnitc  olllu;  word.     Steevens. 
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But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  promise,' 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros,  Gentleman, 

[^Giving  him.  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
AVear  this  for  me  ;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune  ;  ® 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks 

means. — 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.  Ay : — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?     My  better 
parts 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands 

Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block.'^ 

■  as  you  have  exceeded  promise^    The  old  copy,  without 


regard  to  the  measure,  reads — all  promise.     Steevens. 

*  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune  f\     This  seems  an  allusion 

to  cards  where  he  that  has  no  more  cards  to  play  of  any  par- 
ticular sort,  is  out  of  suit.     Johnson. 

Out  of  suits  ixiith  fortune  y  I  believe,  means,  turned  out  of  her 
service,  and  stripped  of  her  livery.     Steevens. 

So  afterwards  Celia  says,  "  — but  turning  these  jerf*  out  of 
service^  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest."     Malone. 

^  Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  Ufeless  block,']  A  quintain  was 
n  post  or  butt  set  up  for  several  kinds  of  martial  exercises,  against 
which  they  threw  their  darts  and  exercised  their  arms.  The 
allusion  is  beautiful.  /  am,  says  Orlando,  only  a  quintain,  a 
lifeless  block  on  uthich  love  only  exercises  his  arms  in  Jest ;  the 
great  disparity  of  condition  bctiveen  Rosalind  and  me,  not  suf- 
Jering  me  to  hope  that  love  will  ever  make  a  serious  matter  of  if. 
The  famous  satirist  Regnier,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  our 
author,  uses  the  same  metaphor,  on  the  same  subject,  though 
the  thought  be  different : 

"  Et  qui  depuis  dix  ansjusqu'en  ses  derniers  jours, 

**  A  soutenu  le  prix  en  I'escrime  d* amours  ; 

**  Lasse  enfn  de  servir  au  pcuple  de  quintaine, 

«*  Elle'^  &c.     Warburton. 

This  is  but  an  imperfect  (to  call  it  no  worse)  explanation  of 
a  beautiful  passage.     The  quintain  was  not  the  object  of  the 
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lias.  Ho  calls  us  back  :   Isly  pride  fell  with  my 
Ibrtiincs : 
I'll  ask  liini  what  he  would  : — Did  vOLi  call,  sir? — 
Sir,  )ou  iiave  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
!More  than  \'Oiir  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  2:0,  coz  ? 

Ros.   Have  with  you  : — Fare  you  well. 

[Eaeini/  Rosalind  cu?d  Celia. 

OjiL.   What  passion   hangs  these  weights  upon 
my  tongue  ? 
1  cannot  speak  to  lier,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

darts  and  arms:  it  was  a  stake  driven  into  a  field,  upon  which 
were  hung  a  sliield  and  otiier  troj)Iiics  of  war,  at  which  they 
.'ihot,  darted,  or  rode,  with  a  lance.  When  the  shield  and  tlie 
trophies  were  all  thrown  clou n,  the  quintain  remained.  With- 
out this  int'orniation  how  could  the  reader  understand  tlic  allu- 
sion of — 

Ml/  belter  parts 


Are  all  thrown  iluivnf     GuTiiniE. 

.Mr.  .M alone  ha*:  disputed  ihc  propriety  of  Mr.  ( luthrie's  ani- 
madversions ;  und  Ml.  Douce  is  ecjually  dissatisfied  with  those 
of  .^Ir.  -Malone. 

'J"he  |)h;ilan\  of  our  auxiliaries,  as  will  ;i>  tluir  circmnstan- 
tiality,  Js  so  nnith  incnaM-d,  that  wi-  are  oltcn  Kd  (as  ilainlet 
ohscrvcs)  to 

" U'^\a  tor  a  .>pot 

"  Whereon  the  numhers  cannot  try  the  cause." 

The  prtHcnt  .strictures,  therefore,  of  .Mr.  Malone  and  Mr. 
Douce,  (which  art-  too  valuahlr  to  he  omitted,  and  tooampli>  to 
tind  their  pluce  under  the  text  of  our  author,)  must  appear  at 
the  concUiHion  ot  the  pluv.     Stkkvkns. 

I'or  a  more  particular  description  of  a  (jtiintain,  see  a  note  on 
u  pas.Migf   in  .louion's    Unilfrivuu(J.\,   WhalU-y's   t.dii.    \'ol.    \'I1. 

p.  .i.j.    y\.  .niaso.s. 

A  huuiorou<*  dciicription  of  thi>i  ainuscminl  may  also  he  read 
in  Lancham''*  Letter  from  '•  Killinyu  oortli  Ciutle,"      Ht;.NLi;y. 
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Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

O  poor  Orlando  !  thou  art  overthrown  ; 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel 
you 
To  leave  this  place :  Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love ; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke*s  condition,' 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous ;  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  speak  of.* 

Orl.  I  thank  you,  sir :  and,  pray  you,  tell  me 
this ; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling  T 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by 
manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  shorter^  is  his  daughter: 


'  the   duke's   condition,]     The   word   condition   means 

character,  temper,  disposition.     So,  Antonio,  the  merchant  of 
Venice,  is  called  by  his  friend  the  best  conditioned  man. 

Johnson. 

'  t/ian  me  to  speak  of.]     The  old  copy  has — than  /. 

Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

'  the  shorter  — ]  Thus  Mr.  Pope.  The  old  copy  reads— 

the  taller.     Mr.  Malone — the  smaller.     Steevens. 

Some  change  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  Rosalind,  in  a  sub- 
sequent scene,  expressly  says  that  she  is  "  more  than  common 
tall,'''  and  assigns  that  as  a  reason  for  her  assuming  the  dress  of 
a  man,  while  her  cousin  Celia  retained  her  female  apparel. 
Again,  in  Act  IV.  sc.  iii.  Celia  is  described  by  these  words— 
"  the  woman  low,  and  browner  than  her  brother ;''  i.  e.  Rosa- 
lind. Mr.  Pope  reads — "  the  shorter  is  his  daughter ;"  which 
has  been  admitted  in  all  the  subsequent  edition?:  but  surely 
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The  other  is  daughter  to  tlie  banish'd  duke. 

And  here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  uncle, 

To  keep  his  daugliter  company;  wliose  loves 

Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 

Viui  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 

Hath  ta'en  dis})leasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niec^  ; 

( I  rounded  u))on  no  other  argument, 

But  that  the  })eople  praise  her  for  her  virtues. 

And  pity  her  tor  her  good  father*s  sake  ; 

And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 

\\"\\\  sudtlenly  break  forth. — Sir,  fare  you  well ; 

Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this,"* 

1  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

Oj!L.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you:  iiire  you  well! 

[^Ej:it  Le  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother  ; 
IVom  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tvrant  brother : — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind!  [E.iif. 

shorter  ami  tti/lcr  couUl  ncvi-r  fiave  been  confounded  by  either 
tlie  eye  or  the  car,  'I'lie  present  emendation,  it  is  hoped,  lias 
a  prLt't*r:il)le  cliiini  to  a  place  in  the  text,  as  l)eing  much  nearer 
ti>  the  corrupted  reading.     Malone. 

Shakspeare  sometimes  speaks  of  /itlh'  women,  but  I  do  not 
nicollect  tliat  he,  or  any  other  writer,  has  nuntioued  small 
ones.  Othervsise,  Mr.  Muk)ue's  conjecture  sliouhl  Iiave  found 
u  phicc  in  our  text.     Stkkvkns. 

*  in    a    better    world   t/taii     tliisy]       So,    in    Coriolanus, 

All  III.  <c.  iii:   *'  There  is  a  world  eUeuhiri."     Steevens. 
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SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin;  why,  Rosalind  ; — Cupid  have 
mercy! — Not  a  word  ? 

Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast 
away  upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at  me  ;  come, 
lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  tw^o  cousins  laid  up ; 
when  the  one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons,  and 
the  other  mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  ? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  child's  father :  ^  O, 
how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world ! 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon 
thee  in  holiday  foolery ;  if  we  walk  not  in  the 
trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat  j  these  burs 
are  in  my  heart. 

Cel.  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try;  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have 
him. 

Cel.  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

*  Jor  my  child's  father :'\  i.  e.  for  him  whom  I  hope  to 

marry,  and  have  children  by.     Theobald. 

VOL.  VIII.  D 
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7? Ox  O,  tliey  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler 
tliaii  iiivself". 

Cel.  O,  a  f]food  wish  upon  you  !  you  will  try  in 
time,  in  ciesj)iteof"a  fall. — But,  turning  these  jests 
out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest:  Is  it 
possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  von  should  fall  into  so 
strong  a  liking  with  old  sir  Rowland's  youngest  son? 

J{()S.   The  duke  my  fither  lov'd  his  father  dearly. 

Cel.  Doth  it  thercfoic  ensue,  that  you  should 
love  his  son  dearlv?  l>y  thi.s  kind  of  chase,*'  I  should 
hate  him,  for  my  father  haled  his  father  dearly  j 
yet  1  hate  not  Orlando. 

Jios.  No  'faith,  hate  him  iu)t,  lor  my  sake. 

Cel.  Why  should  I  not?  doth  he  not  deserve 
well  ? ' 

Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love 
him,  because  I  do  : — Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eves  full  of  anger. 

"  Bij  thix  kind  of  chase,]  That  h,  by  tliis  way  o^  foUniving 
the  arj^umcnt.  Dear  is  used  by  Shakspeare  in  a  double  sense 
for  /jflovrf/,  and  lor  lutrt/'nl,  luttcd,  lidli/'iil.  IJoth  senses  are 
authurist'd,  and  both  drawn  Ironi  etynioloijy  ;  but  properly, 
betovfd  '\»  dear,  anil  hateful  is  dcre.  Kosahnd  uses  dearly  \n  the 
gooil,  and  C'eha  in  the  bad  sense.     .Ioiinsos. 

'  tVl.if  shniiil  I  not?  (loth  hf  uut  deserve  tir//'f']  Celia  an- 
Bwer.H  Itosahiid,  (who  liad  desired  iier  "  not  to  hate  Orlando,  lor 
her  sake,"^  as  if  slie  had  said — "  love  him,  for  my  sake:"  to 
which  the  lonner  rephes,  '•  Why  sln»idd  1  not  (i.  e.  h)\e  liiin]  :'" 
5)0,  io  lJ>c  loUowiii^  pa^^jige,  in  k'in^  llenrij  I  III : 

•*  Which  of  the  peers 

'*  Have  nncontenm'd  j^one  bv  liini,  or  at  least 
•'  Stran;,'ely  m  fleeted  ?" 
Vncnntrmn'd  iinisi  In:  iimlerstood  as  if  the  author  had  written — 
no/ cniitenj'd ;  ntherwise   the   suSsetpienl    worils   would   convey 
a  meaning:  directly  contr.iry  to  what  the  speaker  intends. 

Malone. 
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Enter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords, 

Duke  F.    Mistress,    despatch  you  with  jour 
safest  haste. 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Bos,  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin  : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be*st  found 
So  near  our  pubHck  court  as  twenty  miles. 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Eos.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me: 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantick, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never,  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn. 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself: — 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Ros.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor: 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter,  there's 
enough. 

Ros.  So  was   I,  when  your  highness  took  his 
dukedom  ; 
So  was  I,  when  your  highness  banish'd  him  : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord  ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
What's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor: 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much, 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

D    2 
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Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  liear  nic  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia;  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake, 
Else  liad  she  witli  her  father  rang'd  along. 

Cel.    \  ilid  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay. 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse  j " 
I  was  too  vouno-  that  time  to  vahie  her. 
But  now  I  know  her:   if  she  be  a  traitor. 
Why  so  am  I  ;  we  still  liave  slept  together. 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn'd,  play'd,  eat  together;* 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  hke  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  ami  inseparable. 

UuKE  l'\  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee;  and  her 
smoothness. 
Her  \ery  silence,  ami  her  ])atience, 
Sj)eak  to  the  people,  niul  tlu'v  pity  her. 
Tliou  art  A  fool  :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name  ; 
And  ihou  wilt  show  more  brliiht,  and  seem  more 

\  irtuous,' 
When  she  is  goJie  :   then  open  not  thy  lips  ; 
Virm  ami  irrevocable  is  mv  doom 
M'liich  I  ha\e  pass'tl  uj)()n  her;   she  is  banish'd. 

Cel,   Tronouiiee  that  sentenct'  llu-ii  on  nn>,  my 
liege; 
I  cannot  Ww  out  ((liur  company. 

'  rrmorst' ;^   i.e.   coiufxissioii.      So,  in  Mmlicth: 

•*  .St(>|>  the  access  luiil  passage  to  rcinursc."     Stkevens. 

"  tiv  slit/  have  slept  lo^cl/wr, 

Hvte  at  an  instanl,  lvartt\l,  ji/ai/'d,  cat  logrtfter;]  Yoiitlil'iil 
frirnclnhip  is  descriheil  iit  nearly  tlie  same  terms  in  a  book  piil)- 
li-Iu<l  tile  year  in  wineli  this  play  iiist  ap|iiareil  in  print  : — 
•'  They  ever  went  together,  n/aiU  totjetlier,  cnlc  together,  and 
\\>*ua\\\  slrpl  toj^'rlluT,  out  ol  the  Ljreat  \o\v  that  wa.s  hitui  i  n 
them."  Li/iii/  iltiziiiitn  i/r  .i//in(iihr,\\)\ii>,  prinli  il  liv  llduartl 
IJIoun!,  Kml  I'.  I.  H.  I.  ( .  vni.  p.  7.>.      I{i:i:i). 

'   Aiif{  Ihnii  xvUt  shmu  more  bright,  and  seem  more  virtunus,^ 
Wicn  fthe  wa.H  heen  alone,  «he  wmiKl  hi-  nmre  notcil. 

.IgtiNiiUH. 
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Duke  F.  Yoii  are  a  fool : — You,  niece,  provide 
yourself; 
If  you  out-stay  tlie  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[^Ed^eimt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

Cel.  O  my  poor  Rosalind!  whither  wilt  thou  go? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  am. 

Ros.   I  have  more  cause. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin  ;  - 

Pr'ythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me  his  daughter  ? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No?  hath  not  ?  Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one :  ^ 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl? 
No  ;  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me,  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us  : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you,* 


*  Thou  hast  not,  coimn;'\  Some  word  is  wanting  to  the 
metre.     Perhaps  our  author  wrote  : 

Indeed  thoii  hast  not,  cousin.     Steevens. 

'  Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 

Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one ;]  The  poet 
certainly  wrote — which  teacheth  me.  For  if  Rosahnd  had  learnt 
to  think  Celia  one  part  of  herself,  she  could  not  lack  that  love 
which  Celia  complains  she  does.     Warburton. 

Either  reading  may  stand.  Tlie  sense  of  the  established  text 
is  not  remote  or  obscure.  Where  would  be  the  absurdity  of 
•saying,  You  knotv  not  the  lavo  vohich  teaches  yon  to  do  right  ? 

Johnson. 


*  ■  '  to  take  your  change  upon  you,"]  i.  e.  to  take  your 
change  or  reverse  of  fortune  upon  yourself,  without  any  aid  or 
participation.     Malone. 
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Ti)  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  tliis  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
Say  what  tliou  canst,  I'll  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.   Why,  whither  shall  we  go? 

(>;/..  To  seek  my  uncle.^ 

Ros.   Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far? 
Heaiitv  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Ckl.   I'll  j)iit  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kintl  of  umber  smirch  my  face;*^ 
The  like  do  you  ;  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  stii"  assailants. 

Rus.  A\'ere  it  not  better. 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  ilid  suit  me  all  })()iuts  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  cnrtle-ax^  uj)on  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hantl;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lir  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will,) 
We'll  have  a  swashing**  and  a  martial  outside; 

I  liave  iiisfrtcd  this  notf,  but  witljout  implicit  confidence  in 
llif  reudiiig  it  cxjjlains.     The  bccond  loho  \\,xs — cliarvrc, 

&TEEVENS. 

*  To  seek  lutf  uncle. ^  I  lore  the  old  copy  adds — in  the  forest 
nf  Arden.  V>\\\  these  words  arc  an  evident  interpolation,  with- 
out UM-,  and  injnrii)us  to  tlie  measure: 

H'hi/y  xvhitlter  shall  ur  jro  1' — To  seek  my  uncles 
being  n  compl'-te  verse.    Uesides,  we  have  bt-en  alreaih  informed 
l»y  Charles  tin-  wrestler,  that  the  banished  Duke's  resilience  was 
in  thejorett  of  Arden.     SrKKVENS. 

"  And  with  a  kind  o/'  umber  smirch  rui/Jhce;]  Vmber  is 
a  jlunky  yellow-rolourecl  earth,  briuight  frt)m  l'inl)ria  in  Italy, 
bee  u  note  on  "  the  umber'd  tires,"  in  A7«^  Ucnrij  V .  Ai  t  \\{. 

M.\  I. ONE. 

'  curllr-nj — ]      Or  cutlacr,  n  broad  nword.     .Imunson, 

•  We'll  hiivr  n  sxvashinf^  \-c.]  A  sxva.\hin"  outside  18  an 
appeurance  of  noisy,   bidlying  valour,     SivaJiing  bLiv  i'".  latn- 
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As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a 
man  ? 

Ros.  I'll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own 
page, 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me,  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd? 

Cel.  Somethingthat  hath  a  reference  to  my  state; 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Bos.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with 
me  ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him:  Let's  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight:  Now  go  we  in  content,^ 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  \_Ei'eunt. 

tioned  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and,  in  King  Henry  V.  the  Boy 
says : — '*  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three 
sivashers  ;"  meaning  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Bardolph.     Steevens. 

^  Noiv  go  we  in  cotitent^l     The  old  copy  reads — Now 

go  in  we  content.  Corrected  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  transposition  is  necessary.  Our  author 
might  have  used  content  as  an  adjective.     Malone. 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  act  m 


ACT   II.      SCENE    I. 


The  Forest  o/Ardcn. 

Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens,  mid  other  Lords,  in 
the  dress  of'  Foresters, 

DvKK  S.  Now,   my  co-mates,  and   brothers  in 
exile, 
Ilatli  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
TImn  tiiat  of  painted  pomj)  ?  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  fioin  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feel  we  hut  the  penalty  of  Adam,' 
The  seasons*  difference;   as,  the  icy  fan<;-, 
And  churlish  cliidin^-  of  the  winter's  wiml; 
Whicii  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  1  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, — 
This  is  no  flattery:  these  are  counsellors 
That  leelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

'  lltrr  ftel  nr  but  tlic  /jtnn/li/  of  Adam,]  The  old  copy 
riaiLi — *•  not  t/ir  pcnulti/—."      Steevkns. 

What  was  the  juiiaUv  of  Adam,  hhited  at  hy  our  poit  :  The 
hein^  si  n.^ihle  of  the  dilleieiiee  (;f  the  .sta.sons  ^  Tlie  Duke  sa\s, 
tlie  eohl  and  eHeel.s  ol"  the  winter  feidin^ly  persuade  liiin  what 
he  in.  How  doe«  he  nut  then  leel  the  penahy?  DouhtU'ss,  the 
tevt  nnisl  be  restored  as  I  have  eorreeleil  ;  aud  it  is  obvious,  in 
the  e<iur«e  of  these  notes,  hiiw  diten  not  aud  /ml,  by  mistake, 
have  ehunged  place  in  our  author's  loruu  r  editions. 

Tmkohald. 

At  not  has   liere   taken   the   phu'e    ol"  /ml,   m,   in    Curiu/aiiiis, 
Act  II,  »c.  iii.  /jut  IS  priuleil  instead  of  not  : 
•*  Cor.   Ay,  /■"'/  mine  own  ilesire. 
*•   I   ('it.    How!    ho/  vour  own  (h  sire."      .NIai.ONE. 


sc.  /.  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  41 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  ;  * 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  publick  haunt, 

*  Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head:']  It  was  the  cur- 
rent opinion  in  Shakspeare's  time,  that  in  the  head  of  an  old 
toad  was  to  be  found  a  stone,  or  pearl,  to  which  great  virtues 
were  ascribed.  This  stone  has  been  often  sought,  but  nothing 
has  been  found  more  than  accidental  or  perhaps  morbid  indura- 
tions of  the  skull.     Johnson. 

In  a  book  called  A  Green  Forest,  or  a  Natural  History,  &c. 
by  John  Maplett,  1567,  is  the  following  account  of  this  imagi- 
nary gem :  "  In  this  stone  is  apparently  scene  verie  often 
the  verie  forme  of  a  tode,  with  despotted  and  coloured  feete, 
but  those  uglye  and  defusedly.     It  is  available  against  enve- 


>> 


nommg. 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Monsieur  Thomas,  1639: 

'* in  most  physicians'  heads, 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  toadsfone  bred." 
Again,  in  Adrasta,  or  The  Woman^s  Spleen,  1635; 

**  Do  not  then  forget  the  stone 

"  In  the  toad,  nor  serpent's  bone,"  &c. 
Pliny,  in  the  32d  I3ook  of  his  Natural  History,  ascribes  many 
wonderful  qualities  to  a  bojie  found  in  the  right  side  of  a  toad, 
but  makes  no  mention  of  any  gem  in  its  head.  This  deficiency 
however  is  abundantly  supplied  by  Edward  Fenton,  in  his, 
Secrete  Wonders  of  Nature,  4>to.  bl.  1.  1569,  who  says,  "  That 
there  is  founde  in  the  heades  of  old  and  great  toades,  a  stone 
which  they  call  Borax  or  Stelon :  it  is  most  commonly  founde  in 
the  liead  of  a  bee  toad,  of  power  to  repulse  poysons,  and  that  it 
is  a  most  soveraigne  medicine  for  the  stone." 

Thomas  Lupton,  in  his  First  Booke  of  Notable  Things,  4to. 
bl.  1.  bears  repeated  tt^stimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  "  Tode-stone, 
called  Crapaud ma."  In  his  Seventh  Booke  he  instructs  us  how 
to  procure  it ;  and  afterwards  tells  us — "  You  shall  knowe  whe- 
ther the  Tode-stone  be  the  ryght  and  perfect  stone  or  not. 
Holde  the  stone  before  a  Tode,  so  that  he  may  see  it ;  and  if  it 
be  a  ryglit  and  true  stone,  the  Tode  will  leape  towarde  it,  and 
make  as  though  he  would  snatch  it.  He  envieth  so  much  that 
man  should  have  that  stone."     Steevens. 
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Findstonn-ues in  trees,  books  in  the  runnino;  brooks,^ 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Ami.   I  would  not  change  it :  ■*   Happy  is  your 
grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  Ibols, — 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city,' — 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads** 
Ha\  e  tiieir  round  haunches  gor'd. 

I  Lciii).  Indeed,  my  lurd. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'dyou. 

'  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  &c.]  So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
Book  I :  -^  * 

"  Til  us  botli  trees  and  each  thing  else,  be  the  bookcs  to  a 
Jiuicit-.''     .Steevess. 

♦  J  would  not  change  it. ■'\  Mr.  I'pton,  not  witliout  probabi- 
lity, gives  these  words  to  the  Duke,  and  makes  Amiens  bciu— 
Ilappt/  is  your  grace.     Johnson. 

'  native  h\\r^\\i;vs  nf  this  drscrl  citij,]      In  Siihiey's  Ar- 

cadia,  the  deer  are  iall«d    ♦«  the   wilil  bingrsses  of  the  forest." 
Again,  in  tlie  Isih  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbiun  : 

•'  \N  hire,  fearle!.>  of  the  hui\t,  the  hart  securely  stood, 
•'  .\nd  every  where  walkM  fr<  r,  a  burgess  of  llie  wood." 

Steevkms. 

A  kindred  expression  is  found  in  Lodge's  Itosnlyndv,  1592: 
"  About  her  wond'ring  stood 
'*    1  he  citizrns  o'  the  wooil.'' 
Our  author  urterwards  uses  this  very  plirase: 

*•  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens."      Ma  lone. 

*  «•////  forked  heads — ]    i.e.   witli   arnms,   the  points  of 

which  were  barbrd.      So,  in  .'/  mad  H'orld  »;;y  .Mastrrs  : 

••  While  the  broad  arrow  with  iUvJur/ad  head 
"  .MiwitR,"  Ae.     SrKtVENS. 
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To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens,  and  myself. 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  :' 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag. 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase  :^  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Lord.  O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream ;  ^ 
Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  maFst  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 

'' as  he  lay  along 

Under  an  oak,  &'C,] 

"  There  at  the  toot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
"  That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
"  His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch, 
"  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by." 

Gray's  Elegy.     Steevens. 

•the  big  round  tears  &c.]   It  is  said  in  one  of  the  mar- 


ginal notes  to  a  similar  passage  in  the  13th  Song  of  Drayton's 
PoLjolbion,  that  *'  the  harte  wcepeth  at  his  dying :  his  tears  are 
held  to  be  precious  in  medicine."     Steevens. 

in  the  needless  stream  ;]    The  stream  that  wanted  not 


such  a  sup{)ly  of  moisture.  The  old  copy  has  into,  caught  pro- 
bably by  the  compositor's  eye  i'rom  the  line  above.  The  cor. 
rection  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 


44.  AS  VOU  LIKE  IT.  act  ii. 

To  that  idiich  had  too  much:^  Then,  being  alone,* 

Lett  and  al)anclonM  of  liis  velvet  friends  ; 

'2V.S  rigid,  quoth  he  ;   this  misery  doth  jmrt 

The  Jluj:  of  company :  Anon,  a  careless  herd, 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 

And  never  stays  to  greet  him ;    .///,  (juoth  Jaques, 

SiWep  on,  i/ou  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 

'Tis  just  the  j'ashion  :    I V he  rejoice  do  you  look 

Upon  that  poor  and  brohen  bankrupt  there  ? 

Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 

The  body  of  the  country,^  city,  court, 

'  To  that  rv/iiJt  had  too  much  :]    Old   copy — too   must.     Cor- 
rectetl  l)y  tlie  t'ditor  of  the  secoiul  foHo.     Malone. 

Shakspeare  liuii  ahnost  the  same  thought  in  his  Lovcr^s  Com- 
plaint : 

" ill  a  river 

"  Upon  \viio.>>e  weeping  margin  she  was  set, 
"  Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet." 
Again,  in  A7;/if  Henry  11.  W  III.  Act  V.  sc.  iv: 
'•  Willi  tearliil  eyes  atUl  water  to  the  sea, 
"  And  give  more  strength  to  that  tvhich  hath  too  luuch.** 

SrF.i:vi:s<>. 
Then,  bring  alone,']    The  old  copy  redundantly  reads — 


Then  beintr  tliere  alone.     Steevkns. 

•  The  bodi/  o/  the  countrij,]  The  oldest  copy  omits— ///r;  but 
it  is  hU|)plied  l)y  the  second  folio,  wImcIi  has  many  advantaires 
over  the  lirst.  .Mr.  .Malone  is  (jla  dillereiit  tipinion  ;  hut  let  him 
speak  for  himself.     Steevins. 

Country  is  liere  used  as  a  trisyllable.  So  again,  in  Tivclfth 
J^'ight  : 

*•  The  like  of  him.      Know'st  thou  thin  count tj/f 

The  editor  of  the  second  folio,  who  appears  to  liave  been 
utterly  ignorant  of  our  author's  phraseology  and  metre,  n  ads — 
J'hr  hnilif  n/  the  cnuntrt/,  iVc.  Mhich  ha.s  been  I'ollowed  by  all  the 
•ubj4e<pient  etlilors.     >Iai,().vk, 

I»  not  countri/  used    elsewhere  also  as  a  dissyllable  ?      Sec 
Coriitianux,   \rl  I.  sc.  vi : 

"  And  that  his  countrif*n  dearer  than  himself." 
Henideti,  liy  reading  coitnlri/  an  n  trisyllable,   in  the  middle  of  a 
verse,  it  would  become  rough  ami  dissonant.      SrEEvess. 


sc.  iL  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  45 

Yea,  and  of  tliis  our  lif^  :  swearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up. 
In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Duke  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contem- 
plation ? 

2  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  com- 
menting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place  ; 

I  love  to  cope  him*  in  these  sullen  fits. 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord.  I'll  bring  you  to  him  straight.  [Eo'eunt 


SCENE  II.    - 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Ente7^  Duke  Frederick,  Lords^  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  no  man  saw 
them  ? 
It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 

Saw  her  a-bed  ;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,^  at  whom 

so  oft 

to  cope  him  — ]    To  encounter  him ;  to  engage  witJx 


him.     Johnson. 

* the  roynish  clovon,']  Roynish^  from  rogneux,  French, 


4G  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  act  ii. 

Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman, 
Confesses,  that  she  secretly  o'er-heard 
Your  daughter  and  iu'r  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler*' 
Tiiat  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles; 
And  she  beheyes,  whereyer  tliey  are  gone. 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother; '  fetch  that  gallant 
hither  ; 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I'll  make  him  tintl  him  :   do  this  sudtlenly  ; 
And  let  not  search  and  intpiisition  quaiP 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.     \_Ej:eunf, 

mangy,  scurvy.    Tlie  word  is  used  by  Chaucer,  in  The  Romaunt 
ojtiic  f{ose,9HH: 

"  That  knottie  was  ami  all  roinous." 
Again,  i/jiil.  fiUM): 

"  Tills  ur(,'unicnt  is  all  roiis^nous — ,'' 
Af^ain,  by  Dr.  (ial)riel  Harvey,  in  his  Pierce\  Supererogation, 
4to.  l.jD.'i.  S|)eakinf;  of  Long  Meg  of  Wcstniinster,  he  says — 
♦*  Although  she  were  a  lusty  bouncing  ranipe,  somewhat  like 
(JallemeUa  or  maitl  Marian,  }et  she  was  not  sucli  a  roiuish  run- 
nel, Kuch  a  dissolute  gillian-Hirt,"  <Src. 

\Vu  are  not  U\  supposi,'  the  word  is  literallv  employed  by 
Shakspeare,  but  in  the  sami-  sense  that  the  I'reneli  still  use 
carogne,  a.  term  of  which  Moliere  is  not  very  sparing  in  some 
of  his  pieces.      Stkkvkns. 

• nf  tfir  wre»itler — ]    H'rrslirr,  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhift  has  ob- 

iicrved  in  u  note  on  Tlir    Two  (iinllnmn  of   Vcroiid,)  is  here  to 
be  sounded  as  u  triKyJlabk-.     Stkkvens. 

'  .SVfu/ /« /i/.«  brother  ;]  I  believe  wc  shoidd  read — hrnther's. 
For  when  the  Duki  says  in  the  following  wtird.s  :  "  I'etch  that 
gallant  hillnT;''   he  certainly  means  Orlando.      M.  M.ysoN. 

' (jiinil — I    To  quail  is  to  /hint,  to  sink  into  dejection. 

So,  in  Cymhrlinc  ■ 

*♦ which  my  false  spirit.s 

••  Quail  to  remember."     SiKtvENS. 


sc.  III.  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  47 

SCENE  III. 

Before  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

0ml.  Who's  there  ? 

Adam.  What!  my  young  master? — O,  my  gentle 
master, 
O,  my  sweet  master,  O  you  memory  ^ 
Of  old  sir  Rowland  !  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  Why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond '  to  overcome 
The  bony  priser  ^  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 

'  — —  O  you  memory — ]  Shakspeare  often  uses  memory  for 
memorial;  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  sometimes.  So,  in  The 
Humorous  Lieutenant  : 

"  I  knew  then  how  to  seek  your  memories.'''' 
Again,  in  The  Atheist's  Tragedy,  by  C.  Turner,  1611 ; 

"  And  with  his  body  place  that  memory 

"  Of  noble  Charlemont." 
Again,  in  Byron  s  Tragedy  : 

*'  That  statue  will  1  prize  past  all  the  jewels 

"  \\  ithin  the  cabinet  of  Beatrice, 

"  The  memory  of  my  grandame."     Steevens. 

' so  fond  — ]   i.  6.  so  indiscreet,  so  inconsiderate.    So,  in 

The  Merchant  of  Venice: 

" I  do  wonder, 

"  Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  sojbnd 
"  To  come  abroad  with  him ."     Steevens. 

*  The  bony  priser — ]  In  the  former  editions — The  bonny 
priser.  We  should  read — bony  priser.  For  this  wrestler  is 
characterised  for  his  strength  and  bulk,  not  for  his  gaiety  or 
good  humour.     Warburton. 

So,  Milton  : 

*'  Giants  of  mighty  bone.*^     Johnson. 
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Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 

Know  yoLi  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men  ^ 

Tlieir  •'•races  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 

No  more  do  yoms  ;   your  virtues,  gentle  master, 

Are  sanclilied  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  ? 

Orl.   Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Adam.  O  unhappy  youth. 

Come  not  within  these  doors;   within  this  roof 
Tile  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives: 
Your  brother — (no,  no  brother;  yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son; — I  will  not  call  him  son — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,) — 
Ilatli  heard  your  j)raises ;  and  this  night  he  means 
To  burn  the  loilging  where  you  use  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it  :   if  he  fail  of  that, 
JIc  will  have  other  means  to  cut  vou  oft": 
1  overheard  liim,  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place,*  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  i'ear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 


J5<»,  ill  tlif  Ilomance  o\'  Sur  Deoore,  hi.  1.  no  date: 

•'  This  is  a  man  all  for  tlic  nones, 

♦'  I'or  hir  is  a  man  ol':^ ;<■(//  Itoms." 
fioniti/,   ho««vtr,  may    In-    thi*  true    reading.      So,   in   AVw^ 
Ilcnrj/  /  /.  I'.  II.  Act  V: 

•*  liven  ol'thi-  /loiui^  hvast  he  h)v'd  so  will."    Stkevens. 

'llw  word  fjDtini/  otcun;  more  than  once  in  the  novel  from 
\vhi(  h  ihi-^  play  ot  /Ik  i/tm  like  if  is  taken.  It  is  likewist'  niiicli 
u^i-d  hy  llic  common  pcopli-  in  tin-  ncuthrrn  count iix.  1  i)clicve, 
however,  boni/  to  hr  ihr  true  riadinj;.      Mm.usi  . 

*  to  some  kiiul  ufmrn — ]  Old  copy — scnnr  kind.  Cor- 
rcclctl  by  the  ctlUor  of  the  second  folio.     AIalonk. 

*  This  it  no  place,]  Place  here  signifies  n  xrat,  a  mnttsimi,  a 
rriidcncr.  So,  in  the  first  Hook  of  Sitniufl:  "  Saul  .set  him  op 
u  place,  und  is  gone  down  lu  CiilgiU." 
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Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have 
me  go  ? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orl.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg 
my  food  ? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  livini?  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do  : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can  ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,^  and  bloody  brotlier. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so :    I  have  five  hundred 
crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father. 


Again,  in  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  : 
"  His  wonning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth, 
"  With  grene  trees  yshadewed  was  his^/ace." 
We  still  use  the  word  in  compound  with  another,  as — St. 
James's   -pJace,  Rathbone  place;    and   Crosby  2'^<^ce,   in   King 
Richard  III.  &c.     Steevens. 

Our  author  uses  this  word  again  in  the  same  sense  in  his 
Lover's  Complaint  : 

•'  Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place.*'' 
Plas,  in  the  Welch  la^iguage,  signifies  a  mansion-house. 

Malone. 

Steevens's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  too  refined.  Adam 
ttieans  merely  to  say — "  This  is  noplace  for  you."  M.  Mason. 

*  diverted  blood,']     Blood  turned  out  of  the  course  of 

nature.     Johnson. 

So,  in  our  author's  Lover* s  Complaint  : 

"  Sometimes  diverted,  their  poor  balls  scre  tied 
"  To  the  orbed  earth — ."     Malone. 

To  divert  a  water-course,  that  is,  to  change  its  course,  was  a 
common  legal  phrase,  and  an  object  of  litigation  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  our  author's  time,  as  it  is  at  present. 

Again,  in  Ray's  T'ravcls:  "  We  rode  along  the  sea  coast  to 
Ostend,  diverting  at  Nieuport,  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  get  a 
sight  of  the  town  ;"  i.  e.  leaving  our  course.     Reed. 

VOL.  viir.  E 
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Whicli  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse, 
"When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown  ; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow,^ 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  !   Here  is  the  gold  ; 
All  this  I  give  you:  Let  mc  be  your  servant; 
Thougli  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ;  ' 
Nor  did  not  with  nnbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  you  ; 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  yo'ur  business  and  necessities. 

OiiL.  O  good  old  man;  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  anti([ue  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  lor  meed! 
'I'hou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
A\'here  none  will  sweat,  but  for  j)rom()tion  ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having  : ""  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 


•  and  Ilr  thai  (hitli  thr  ravens  frd. 

Yea,  providcnllij  caters  for  the  »[)arro\\ ,   i^'  ■]      ^^^  SaiiU 
Lukct  xii,  fi,  uml  'Jt.     Douce. 


'  '  — —  rt'!)cllious  lirjHor.%  in  t)ii/  ijlood ;]  'I'liiit  is,  liijuors 
wliiili  iiiHiinif  the  bl()«nl  or  scmsikiI  paijsioiis,  antl  iiKile  tlicin  t(t 
rirbtl  u^aill^t  reason.     So,  in  Othrllu: 

"  I''(»r  tluTL-'s  a  VdUii;;  ami  sweating  devil  here, 

"    I  h.it  coniinonly  rebr/.s."      Mai.unl. 

Pcrlinpn  he  only  means  liquors  that  rifjcl  against  the  constitu- 
tion.     STKKVKSa. 

'  F.vrn  with  thf  liaving  :]     Even  \\\\h  the  promotion  gaintil 
by  fcrvice  is  service  txtinguiblitd.     Johnson. 
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But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry  : 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on  ;  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years''  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek  j 
But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  late  a  week: 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better, 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

»  Fro77i  seventeen  years— 1  The  old  copy  reads— 5eve«fy. 
The  correction,  which  is  fully  supported  by  the  gontext,  was 
trade  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malonb. 
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5S  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT,  act  ii, 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind  in  boifs  clothes,  Celia  drest  like 
a  Shepherdess,  and  Touchstone. 

Ros.  O  Jupiter  !  how  weary  are  my  spirits!' 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs 
were  not  weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my 
man's  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman  :  but  I 
must  comfort  tiie  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and 
hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat: 
therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me  ;  I  cannot  go  no 
finther. 

'  O  Jupiter !  how  weary  arc  my  spirits .']  The  old  copy 
rcuds — hmx3  merry,  &c.     Steevens. 

And  vet,  within  tlie  space  of  one  intervening  hnc,  slie  says, 
she  coulil  find  in  her  heart  to  disgrace  her  man's  apparel,  anil 
cry  like  a  woman.  .Sure,  this  is  but  a  very  had  symptom  of  the 
briskness  of  spirits  :  rather  a  direct  proof  of  the  contrary  dispo- 
sition. Mr.  Warhtirton  and  I,  concurred  in  conjecturing  it 
uliould  he,  as  I  have  rel'ormed  in  the  text: — lioxx-  wi'ary  mc  inif 
»pirits.'     Anil  the  Clown's  reply  makes  this  reading  certain. 

TllKOIlAI.D. 

She  invoki!*  .lupitcr,  hit;aise  Ik-  was  supposed  to  he  always  in 
gooil  spiriti.  .\  jmiii/  nian  was  a  conunon  phra.'^e  in  our  author'.^ 
time.  Oiu'  nf  Kandolpli's  plays  is  called  AuistU'PUs,  or  The 
Jovial  I'hilnsuphrr ;  and  a  comedy  of  liroome's,  'I  he  .lovial 
C'rciv,  or  'I'hr  Nierry  lir^i^ars. 

In  tin-  (»riginal  copy  of  Othcll  >,  I  to.  |fJ'J2,  nearly  the  same 
niintake  han  happened;  for  there  we  tiud — 

*'  Let  UH  he  merry,  let  us  hide  our  jovs,'' 
inittcad  of — Let  u»  be  wnry.     Malo.ne. 
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Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with 
you,  than  bear  you  :  ^  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,"* 
if  I  did  bear  you ;  for,  I  think,  you  have  no 
money  in  your  purse. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden  :  the  more  fool 
I ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place  j 
but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone  : — Look  you, 
who  comes  herej  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in 
solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  cmd  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you 
still. 

SiL.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love 
her  I 

Cor.  I  partly  guess;  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

SiL.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess  j 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Sjl.  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily : 

*  I  had  ratlier  bear  with  ?/o«,  than  bear  ijou:'^     This 

jingle  is  repeated  in  King  Richard  III: 

"  You  mean  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  toith  me." 

Steevens. 

'  yet  I  shoidd  bear  no  cross,]     A  cross  was  a  piece  of 

money  stamped  with  a  cross.     On  this  our  author  is  perpetually 
quibbling.     Steevens. 


^4  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  act  it. 

If . thou  rcmember'st  not  the  slightest  folly'' 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
'Thou  hast  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  tiiou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 
A\'earying  thy  hearer '  in  tliy  mistress'  praise, 
'I'hou  hast  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company, 
Abriiptiv,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd  :   O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe  ! 

[/vnV  SiLvirs. 

Eos.   Alas,  poor   shepherd !    searching  ol"  thy 
wound,'' 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine  :  I  remember,  when  I  was 
in  love,  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid 
him  take  that  for  coming  anight'  to  Jane  Smile  : 

*  Jfthnu  rememher'st  not  the  slightestfoUi/ — ]  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  from  tliis  passage  Suckling  took  the  hint  of  his 
feoug : 

k  "  Honest  lover,  whosoever, 

"  If  in  all  thy  love  there  ever 
"  Was  one  wav'ring  thought,  if  thy  flame 
"  VN'irc  ncit  still  even,  still  the  same. 
"  Know  this, 
**  TIkmi  lov'.st  amiss, 
*'  And  tfi  love  true, 
**   riimi  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew,"  ^c. 

Johnson. 

*  Wearying  Ihij  hrnrcr — "]  The  old  io|)y  has — ivcnrin^. 
Corrected  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  en!c-ndatii>n  ix  neit  ssary,  though  it  luui  been  ailoplcd  by  all 
the  editors.     Mai.one. 

*  q/  thy  wound,)  The  old  copy  has — they  would.  The 
hitter  word  wuh  corrected  by  tlu-  editor  of  the  second  folio,  the 
other  by  Mr.  Kowc.      Mai.om. 

'' attipht — ]   Thus  the  old  ropy.      Anichf,  is  iti  thr  ni!:;hf. 

Tlie  word  in  UM-d  by  Chnu'.er,   In  J  hi-  Lcp^evde  f>f  annd  Women. 
Our  modern  cditurit  read,  o'nights,  or  o'Night.     Stkevens. 
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and  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batlet,^  and  the 
cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chop'd  hands  had  milk'd: 
and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of 
her  5  from  whom  I  took  two  cods,^  and,  giving  her 
them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears,'  fFear  these 

*  batlet,']    The  instrument  with  which  washers  beat  their 

coarse  clothes.     Johnson. 

Old  copy — batler.     Corrected  in  the  second  folio.    Malone. 

^  two  cods,]     For  cods  it  would  be  more  like  sense  to 

read — peas,  which  having  the  shape  of  pearls,  resembled  the 
common  presents  of  lovers.     Johnson. 

In  a  schedule  of  jewels  in  the  15th  Vol.  of  Rymer's  Fcedera-, 
we  find,  *'  Item,  Uvo  peascoddes  of  gold  with  17  pearles." 

Farmer. 

Peascods  was  the  ancient  term  for  peas  as  they  are  brought  to 
market.  So,  in  Greene's  Groundwork  of  Com/-catching,  1592: 
"  —  went  twice  in  the  week  to  London,  either  with  fruit  or 
pescods,'"  &c.  Again,  in  The  Shephe)-d*s  Slumber,  a  song  pub- 
lished in  England'' s  Helicon,  1600: 

"  In  pescod  thne  when  hound  to  home 

"  Gives  ear  till  buck  be  kill'd,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  honest  Man's  Fortune,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

"  Shall  feed  on  delicates,  the  ^rstpeascods,  strawberries." 

Steevens. 

In  the  following  passage,  however,  Touchstone's  present  cer- 
tainly signifies  not  the  pea  but  the  piod,  and  so,  I  believe,  the 
word  is  used  here :  "  He  [Richard  II.]  also  used  a  peascod 
branch  with  the  cods  open,  but  the  peas  out,  as  it  is  upon  his 
robe  in  his  monument  at  Westminster.''  Camden's  Remains^ 
1614.  Here  we  see  the  cods  and  not  the  peas  were  worn. 
Why  Shaks[)eare  used  the  former  word  rather  than  pods,  which 
appears  to  have  had  the  same  meaning,  is  obvious.     Ma  lone. 

The  peascod  certainly  means  the  whole  of  the  pea  as  it  hangs 
upon  the  stalk.  It  was  formerly  used  as  an  ornament  in  dress, 
and  was  represented  with  the  shell  open  exhibiung  tlie  peas.  The 
passage  cited  from  Rynier,  by  Dr.  Farmer,  shows  that  the  peas 
Avere  sometimes  made  of  pearls,  and  ratlier  overturns  Dr.  John- 
son's conjecture,  who  probably  imagined  that  Touchstone  took 
the  cods  from  i\\e  peascods,  and  not  from  his  mistress.     Douce. 

'  weeping  tears,^  A  ridiculous  expression  from  a  sonnet 

in  Lodge's  liosalynd,  the  novel  on  which  this  comedy  is  founded. 

\ 
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for  my  sake.  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into 
strange  capers ;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so 
is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly .^ 

Ros.  Thou  speak'st  wiser,  than  thou  art  *ware  of. 

Toucn.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own 
wit,  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

lios.  Jove!  Jove!  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.    And  mine ;    but  it  grows  something 
stale  with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man, 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food; 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla  ;  you,  clown  ! 
lios.  Peace,  fool ;  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.   Who  calls? 
Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 
Can.  Else  are  tliey  very  wretched. 
Ros.  Peace,  I  say  : — 

Ciood  even  to  you,  fiienil.^ 

Cor.   And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  antl  to  you  all. 


It  likcwiHC  occurs  in  the  okl  anonymous  play  of  The  Victories  of 
Kitifr  llenrij  V.  in  Pcele's  Jests,  Ike.     Steevens. 

The  hami-  expression   occurs  also   in   Lodp^r's  Dnrnstus  and 
J-'aivnia,  on  wliicli  The  ll'inli'r\s  Talc  is  founded.     .Mai.onf.. 

'  to  M  itll  ufiturc  ill  love  mortal  in  foil i/.']     This  expres- 

liion  I  do  not  well  understand.  In  the  middle  countiis,  vuirtnl, 
from  ntorf,  a  ^reat  (|nantitv,  is  useil  as  a  |)artiele  ot  amplilica- 
lion  ;  aii  vwrtnl  toll,  mintal  little.  Of  this  8cnpe  I  believe 
%SliakHpeari'  tak»'H  ailvanta^e  to  produce  oni-  of  his  tlarling  eoui- 
v<>eiitu»nii.  Thus  the  meaning  will  be,  .  "  i<  nit  uaLurc  in  love 
abounding  injull.,.     .Iounsov. 

*  to  yo\u  friruil.']     '\'\\v  old  copy  reads — to  ^o»/r  friend. 

Corrected  by  the  editor  ol  the  second  folio.     Malonf. 
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Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold. 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  feed : 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppressed. 
And  fliints  for  succour.  ■ , 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her. 

And  wish  for  her  sake,  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her : 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 
And  do  not  sheer  the  fleeces  that  I  graze  ; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks  *  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality  : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed, 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  see. 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be.^ 

Ros.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and 
pasture  ? 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but 
erewhile. 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  witli  honesty. 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock, 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages :  I  like  this 
place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 


*  And  little  recks  — ]  i.  e,  heeds,  cares  for.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  And  recks  not  his  own  rede."     Steevens. 

*  And  in  my  voice  most  tvelcome  shall  you  be']  In  my  voice,  as 
far  as  I  have  a  voice  or  vote,  as  far  as  1  have  power  to  bid  you 
welcome.     Johnson. 


SS  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  act ir. 

Con.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold  : 
Go  with  me  ;  if  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
J  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be, 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly. 

SCENE    V. 

The  same^ 
Tenter  Athens,  Jaques,  and  Others. 

SONG. 

Ami.    Under  the  green-icood  tree^ 
Who  lores  to  lie  uith  me. 
And  tune  ^  his  mern/  note 
Under  the  szcect  bird's  throaty 
Come  hither^  anne  Jiithcr,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemi/. 
But  xiintcr  and  rou^li  Xirathcr. 


J.iQ.  More,  more,  I  pr'ythec,  more. 

.     /!^f/.   It  will  make  you  melancholy,  monsieur 
.Tarpies. 

*  And  tune — "]  Tho  oM  copy  has  turne.  Corrccfi'd  by  ^Fr. 
Pope.     So,  in  riif  Tun  (initlrmrn  nj  ]  eroiMi  : 

**  And  to  the  ni^hlin^ale's  coiDplaining  tiotr 

'•  Tune  my  diHtrcKscs,  and  record  my  woes."     iMalovf. 

Tht-  ftld  ropy  mny  he  riglit,  Jhoii;.'Ii  Mr.  Pope,  &c.  read  finir. 
To  turn  a  tunr  or  a  notc^  IS  btill  8  cyrrint  phrase  among  vulgar 
miuicianf.     Sir.cvKNS. 
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Jaq.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  pr'ytliee,  more.  I  can 
suck  meLancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel  sucks 
eggs  :  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged  j'  I  know,  I  cannot 
please  you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  nie,  I  do  desire 
you  to  sing  :  Come,  more  j  another  stanza ;  Call 
you  them  stanzas  ? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names  j  they  owe 
me  nothing  :  Will  j^ou  sing  ? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  my- 
self. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I'll 
thank  you  :  but  that  they  call  compliment,  is  like 
the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man 
thanks  me  heartily,  methinks,  I  have  given  him 
a  penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks. 
Come,  sing;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your 
tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I'll  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover  the 
while  ;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree  : — he 
hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  is  too  disputable  '^  for  my  company :  I  think  of 
as  many  matters  as  he ;  but  I  give  heaven  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  them.  Come,  warble, 
come. 


'' ragged;']  Our  modern  editors  (Mr.  Malone  excepted) 

read  rugged ;  but  ragged  had  anciently  the  same  meaning.  So, 
in  Nash's  Apologia  of'  Pierce  Peiinilesse,  ito.  1593  :  "  1  would 
not  trot  a  false  gallop  through  the  rest  of  his  ragged  verses,"  kc. 

Steevexs. 


^disputable — ]  Vor  disputatious.     Malone. 
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SOXG. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun,  [All  together  here. 
ybid  loves  to  lire  V  the  sun^ 
Seeling  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleas' d  inth  -ciJiat  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
Ilei^e  shall  he  see 
No  enenuj. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  I'll  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I 
made  yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 

ylMi.  And  I'll  sing  it. 

Jaq.  Thus  it  goes  : 

If  it  do  come  to  pass. 
That  any  man  turn  ass 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stulibojm  will  to  please, 
Ducddme,  ducddme,  ducddme;^ 
Here  shull  he  see. 
Gross  fools  as  he. 
An  if  lit  will  come  to  Ami. 


• In  live  /'  the  sun,^   Modern  editions,  fo  lir. 

.loHN'SON, 

Tn  livr  V  itir  xun,  is  to  labour  and  "  sweat  in  the  eye  of 
P1ki'I)iis,"  or,  rttrim  n^rrr  sal)  dio ;  for  by  Ij/infr  in  the  sun,  how 
Could  they  gtt  the  f«)od  they  eat?     'Youi.v.r. 

' (Iiiitidinr ;]   For  duaiiimr.   Sir  'I'homas    Ilanirxr,   very 

•cuttly  and  jiidiciou-sly,  reads  due  ad  me,  that  is,  t)ri)i<^  liim  to 
■tnr.     Johnson. 

If  due  nd  nir  were  ri^'Iit,  Aniirns  would  not  have  asked  its 
nu-anin;.',  and  been  put  off  with  '•  n  drrrk  invnrrfioii."  It  is 
evidently  a  word  ruiiu  i\  /or  iJtc  nonce     We  have  here,  as  Hutic  r 
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Ami.  What's  that  ducddme  ? 

Jaq.  'Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a 

saySj  "  One  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhymed     Indeed  we  must 
have  a  double  rhyme  ;  or  this  stanza  cannot  well  be  sung  to  the 
same  tune  with  the  former.     I  read  thus : 
"  Ducddme,  Ducddme,  Ducddme, 
"  Here  shall  he  see 
"  Gross  fools  as  he, 
"  An'  if  he  will  come  to  Ami.'* 
Thnt  is,  to  Amiens.     Jaques  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  himself. 

Farmer. 

Due  ad  me  has  hitherto  been  received  as  an  allusion  to  the 
burthen  of  Amiens's  song — 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither. 
That  Amiens,  who  is  a  courtier,  should  not  understand  Latin, 
or  be  persuaded  it  was  Greek,  is  no  great  matter  for  wonder. 
An  anonymous  correspondent  proposes  to  read — Hue  ad  me. 

In  confirmation  of  the  old  reading,  however.  Dr.  Farmer 
obsenes  to  me,  that,  being  at  a  house  not  far  from  Cambridge, 
when  news  was  brought  that  the  hen-roost  was  robbed,  a  face- 
tious old  squire  who  was  present,  immediately  sung  the  follow- 
ing stanza,  which  has  an  odd  coincidence  with  the  ditty  of 
Jaques :  * 

"  Dame,  what  makes  your  ducks  to  die  ? 

*'  duck,  duck,  duck. 

"  Dame,  what  makes  your  chicks  to  cry  ? 

*'  chuck,  chuck,  chuck.'' 

I  have  placed  Dr.  Farmer's  emendation  in  the  text.     Ducddme 
is  a  trisyllable.     Steevens. 

If  it  do  come  to  pass. 

That  any  man  turn  ass. 

Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 

A  stubborn  tvill  to  please. 

Due  ad  me,  due  ad  me,  due  ad  me  ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

Gross  fools  as  he,  &c.]  See  Hor.  Serm.  L.  II,  sat.  iii : 
"  Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quisquis 
"  Ambitione  mala  aut  argenti  pallet  aniore  ; 
"  Quisquis  luxuria  tristive  superstitione, 
•'  Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet:  Hue  proprius  me, 
**  Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes,  vos  ordine  adite." 

M  A  LOVE. 
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circle.     I'll  go  sleep  if  I  can  ;  if  I  cannot,  Til  rail 
against  all  the  iirst-born  of  Egypt.* 

Am/.  And  I'll  go  seek  the  duke ;  his  banquet 
is  prepared.  \_Exeunt  sever  all  ij. 


.SCENE   VI. 

21ie  same. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further :  O,  I 
die  for  food !  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out 
my  grave. ^     Farewell,  kind  master. 

OitL.  \\  liy,  how  now,  Adam  !  no  greater  heart 
in  thee  ?  Live  a  little  ;  comfort  a  little;  cheer  thy- 
self a  little:  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing 
savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for 
food  to  thee.  1  hy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy 
p(jwers.  Lor  my  sake,  be  comfortable  ;  hold  death 
iiw  hilc  at  tlie  arm's  end  :  I  will  here  be  with  tiiee 
presently  ;  and  if  I  bring  thee  not  sonu-thing  to  eat, 
I'll  give  tliee  leave  to  die  :  but  if  thou  diest  before 


•  the  Jirst-Lorn  oj  E^i/pt.']  A  j)rovcrbial  expression  for 

higli-borii  j)crsoii.s.     Johnson. 

Tilt'  phrasu  is  scriptural,  us  well  as  proverbial.     So,  in  Exoflus, 
xii.  'jy:  "  Ami  llit-  Lord  smote  all  l/it  Jtrst-Oorn  in  AV;//;/." 

i>Ti\\tss. 

•  Ilrrr  tie  J  duu;n,  and  vteasure  out  7ni/  f^ravc^    So,  in  Ucjueo 
0  nJ  Juliet  : 

"  lull  upon  lliL-  ground,  a-.  I  dn  now, 

"  Tiikiiig  ihu   meu->ure  ul   tiii   imuKule  grav"-." 

Stef.vens. 
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I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well 
said !  thou  look'st  cheerily :  and  I'll  be  with  thee 
quickly. — Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air  :  Come,  I 
will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter ;  and  thou  slialt  not 
die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in 
this  desert.     Cheerly,  good  Adam  !  \ExeunL 


SCENE   VIL 

The  same, 

A  table  set  out.     E7iter  Duke  senior,  Amiens, 
Lords,  and  others. 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beast  j 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence  5 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,^  grow  musical. 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres  : — 
Go,  seek,  him  ;  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Enter  Jaques. 
1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 


\ compact  of  jars,']  i.  e.  made   up  of  discords.     In  The 

Comedy  of  Errors,  we  have  "  compact  of  credit,^''  for  made  up  of 
erediditt/.     Again,  in  JJ'omati  is  a  Weathercock,  1612: 

" like  gilded  tombs 

*'  Compacted  of  jet  pillars." 
The  same  expression  occurs  also  in  Tamhurlane,  1590: 

,  "  Compact  of  rapine,  piracy,  and  spoil,"     Steevens. 
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Dike  S.  ^Vliy,  liovv  now,  monsieur !  wliat  a  lifer 
is  this, 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company? 
A\'hat  !  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  a  fool,  a  fool ! 1  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 

A  motley  fool ; — a  miserable  world  ! '' — 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 

M'ho  laiil  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun. 

And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  <>'ood  terms. 

In  gootl  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

Goocl-morrou\  Jhol^  quoth  I :  No,  sir,  quoth  he, 

Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune  ;* 


*  A  motley  fool ; — a  miserable  world  !]  Wliat  !  because  he  met 
a  motley  fool,  was  it  therefore  a  miserable  ivorld'^  This  is  sadly 
blundered  ;  we  should  read  : 

a  viiserable  varlet. 

His  head  is  altogetlier  running  on  tliis  fool,  both  before  and 
after  these  words,  and  here  he  calls  him  a  miserable  variety  not- 
witlistanding  he  railed  on  lady  Fortune  in  ^ood  terms,  &c.  Nor 
ib  the  change  we  may  make,  so  great  as  appears  at  first  sight, 

Warburton. 

I  see  no  need  of  changing  ivorld  to  varlet,  nor,  if  a  change 
wire  necessary,  can  I  guess  how  it  should  certainly  be  known 
that  varlet  is  the  true  word.  A  miserable  ivorld  is  a  parenthe- 
tical exclamation,  frequent  among  melancholy  men,  and  natural 
ti>  .laques  at  the  sight  of  a  fool,  or  at  the  hearing  of  rejections 
on  the  fragility  of  life.     Jou.nso.v. 

•  Call  me  not  fool,  till  /leavcn  hatli  sent  me  fortune:']    Fort  una 
Javet  Jatuis,  is,  as  Mr.  Upton  observes,  the  saving  here  alluded. 

to;   or,  as  in  rublius  Syrus : 

"  F'liliinay  nimium  (juem  fovef,  stultumjacit.** 
ijo,  iji  ihc  Prol«)gue  to  The  Alchemist : 

**  Fortune,  that  favours  Iboles,  these  two  short  how  re* 

"  We  wish  away." 
Again,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Ilumuur,  Act  I.  sc.  iii: 

**  Sag.   VN  liy,  nlio  am  I,  sir? 

*•  Mac.  One  of  those  that  fortune  favours. 

"Car.  'I'he  per:plinisis  of  a  foole.''      Kkid. 
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And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke ; 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says,  very  wisely,  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 

Thus  may  ice  see.,  quoth  he,  how  the  xvorld  xvags  : 

'Tis  but  an  hour  ago,  since  it  was  nine  ; 

And  after  an  hour  more,  'twill  be  eleven  ; 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ynpe  and  ripe. 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot,  and  rot. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 

And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 

An  hour  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool ! 

A  worthy  fool !  Motley's  the  only  wear/ 

Duke  S.  Wliat  fool  is  this  ? 

Jaq,,  O  worthy  fool ! — One  that  hath  been  a 
courtier ; 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young,  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain, — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bisket 
After  a  voyage,- — he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 


' Motley's  the  only  'wear.']  It  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  that  a  rnofley,  or  party-coloured  coat,  was  an- 
ciently the  dress  of  a  fool,  had  not  the  editor  of  Ben  Jonson's 
works  been  mistaken  in  his  comment  on  the  53d  Epigram  : 

" where,  out  of  molly's,  he 

"  Could  save  that  line  to  dedicate  to  thee?" 

Motly,  says  Mr.  Whalley,  is  the  man  who  out  of  any  odd 
mixture,  or  old  scraps,  could  save,  &c.  whereas  it  means  only, 
Who,  hut  a  fool,  i.  e.  one  in  a  suit  of  motley,  &c. 

See  Fig.  XII.  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  The  First  Part  of  King 
Heyiry  IV.  with  Mr.  Toilet's  explanation. 

The  observation — Motley's  the  only  wear,  might  have  been 
suggested  to  Shakspeare  by  the  following  line  in  the  -ith  Satire 
of  Donne : 

"  Your  only  wearing  is  your  grogaram."     St£EVEns. 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 

In  nuinjileil  forms  : — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 

I  am  amlntious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

JjQ.  It  is  my  only  suit ;" 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them. 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
"Withal,  as  large  a  cliarter  as  the  wind,^ 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  Iia\  e  : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly. 
They  most  must  laugh:  And  why,sir,mnst  they  so? 
The  xc/iij  is  plain  as  way  to  ])arish  church  : 
He,  tiiat  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob:'  if  not. 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatoniizM 
Even  bv  the  squandring  glances  of  the  Ibol." 

• o«/y  suit;]   Suit  mcan^ petition,  I  believe,  not  dress. 

JOIIXSON'. 

Tlie  poet  meant  a.  (]uil)ble.  So,  Act  ^':  "  Not  out  of  your 
apparc/,  but  out  of  your  suit."     SiKiiVKSs. 

^ ns  Inn^c  a  charter  as  the  tviiuL']   So,  in  A7»(f  Henri/  V  : 

"  The  wind,  that  chartered  lil)ertiiie,  is  still."      Malone. 

•  Not  to  senn  senseless  n/'thc  bob  .•]  Tlx?  old  copies  read  only 
— Seem  senseless,  SiC.  Not  to  were  supplied  by  ^Ir.  'I'heobalil. 
life  the  following  note.     Stdkvkns. 

llesides  that  the  tliird  verse  is  defective  one  who\c  /hot  in 
mcjuiurr,  the  tenour  of  what  .Ia(|iiL's  roiitiinies  to  say,  and  the 
ria-ioniii^j  of  the  pa>saj,'e,  show  it  no  less  ili  fective  in  the  sensi-. 
Thrn-  i^  no  doubt,  but  tlu-  two  litiU'  monosvllablcs,  which  I  h.ive 
guppli'-d,  wore  either  by  accident  wanting  in  the  manuscript,  or 
hy  uiadvurtenee  were  lefl  out.     TiiKonA  i.d. 

• //  nut,  i*vr.]  Uidess  men  havi-  the  [irudcnce  not  to  ap- 
pear (ouelicd  with  the  sarc;i.snis  «»f  a  jester,  they  siibji-i  t  thini- 
mIvi;*  to  \m  |Miwer  ;  and  the  wi.«ic  man  will  have  liit<  folly  anato- 
mised, that  in,  ilissnted  i\\\A  Inlfl  open,  by  the  squandring  glances 
or  randum  thuts  ui'u  fuul.     Juii.sbUN. 
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Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world,^ 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fye  on  thee !   I  can  tell  what  thou 
wouldst  do. 

Jaq.    What,  for  a  counter,*  would  I  do,  but 
good  ? 

Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding 
sin  : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  ^  itself; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

^  Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  'world,']  So,  in  Mac- 
heth  : 

"  Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stufF." 

Douce. 

■* for  a  counter,]  Dr.  Farmer  observes  to  me,  that  about 

the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  the  French  counters  (i.  e. 
pieces  of  false  money  used  as  a  means  of  reckoning)  were 
brought  into  use  in  England.  They  are  again  mentioned  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida  : 

" will  you  with  counters  sum 

'*  The  past  proportion  of  his  infinite?"    Steevens. 

*  As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  — ]  Though  the  brutish  sting 
is  capable  of  a  sense  not  inconvenient  in  this  passage,  yet  as  it 
is  a  harsh  and  unusual  mode  of  speech,  I  should  read  the  brutish 
sty.    Johnson. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  So,  in  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  c.  viii : 

"  A  heard  of  bulls  whom  kindly  rage  doth  sting.''* 
Again,  B.  II.  c.  xii : 

•'  As  if  that  hunger's  point,  or  Venus'  sting, 
*'  Had  them  enrag'd." 
Again,  in  Othello  : 

" our  carnal  stings,  our  unbitted  lusts." 

Steevens. 

r  2 
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J.Ui.   \\  liy,  wlio  cries  out  on  })ri(.le, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  ])rivate  party? 
Doth  it  not  tiow  as  hugely  as  the  sea. 
Till  that  the  very  very  means  do  ebb  ?" 
AV'hat  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 
"When  that  I  say.  The  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of"})rinccs  on  lunvorthy  shoulders? 
"NVlio  can  come  in,  and  say,  that  I  mean  her, 
A\'hen  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function. 
That  says,  his  bravery'  is  not  on  my  cost, 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 
There  then ;  How, what  then?"  Let  me  see  wherein 
My  tongue  iiath  wrong'd  him  :   if  it  do  him  right. 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself;   if  he  be  free, 
AVhy  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
Unclaun'd  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here? 

Untcr  OuLAXDO,  uitli  Jiis  sxcurd  (/raicn. 

Oiii..  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 
jAti.  Whv,  I  have  eat  none  vet. 

Oiii..   Xor  shall  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 
J  Mi.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 

•  Till  that  the  very  vert/  — ]  The  old  copy  reads — weary  very. 
Corrected  by  Mr.  I'dpe.     .Mai.one. 

'  hi.\   bravery — |     i.e.    liis    line   clothes.       So,    in    The 

'lamiitii  of  It  Shrnv  : 

"  Wiih  »rurtH  and  lanK,  and  ilonble  change  ul'  /travrri/.'* 

Sn.  ivi  vs. 

'There  then;   llmv,  whut   t/nity  \c.|    TIk    old  copy   reatls, 
very  rfdnmlanlly- 

**  There  then  i    //c/iithen?    IVItal  thcnf  SiC.    Stkevens. 

I  bcliivr  we  oliould  read — ll'/irn   ihi-n?      So,  in  OlIiiUo: 
"  Whjil  ditiif  iluw  ihciif   /r/icyc'a  BUlisluclion  i"' 

Malone. 
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Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden*d,  man,  by  thy 
distress ; 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civihty  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 

Orl.  You  touch 'd  my  vein  at  first  j  the  thorny 
point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta*en  from  me  tlie  show 
Of  smooth  civihty:^  yet  am  I  inland  bred,^ 
And  know  some  nurture  :  ^  But  forbear,  I  say ; 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit, . 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason, 
I  must  die. 

Duke  S.  What  would  you  have  ?  Your  gentle- 
ness shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Orl.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our 
table. 


' the  thorny  point 

Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'enfrom  me  the  shoiv 
Of  smooth    civility:']     Vve    might    read    torn   with    more 
elegaJice,  but  elegance  alone  will  not  justify  alteration. 

Johnson. 

' inland  bred,']   Inland  here,  and  elsewhere  in  this  play, 

is  the  opposite  to  oidland,  or  upland.     Orlando  means  to  say^ 
that  he  liad  not  been  bred  amons  clowns.     Holt  White. 


*  And  knoxv  some  nurture :]  Nurture  is  education,  breeding, 
manners.     So,  in  Greene's  Ncxier  too  late,  1616: 

"  He  hhew'd  himself  as  full  oi'  nurture  as  of  nature." 
Again,  as  Mr.  Holt  White  observes  to  me,  Barret  says,  in  his 
Alvearic,  1.580:   "  It  is  a  point  of  iiurture,  or  good  manners,  to 
salute  them  that  you  meete.      Urbanitatis  est  salutare  obvios.'" 

Steevens. 

St.  Paul  advises  the  Ephcsians,  in  his  Epistle,  ch.  vi.  4,  to 
bring  their  children  up  '*  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."     Hakris. 
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OuL.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I  pray  you : 
1  tlu)iiL,^lit,  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 
Anil  thcretbre  put  1  on  the  countenanee 
Of  stern  eonnnandnient :  But  whatever  you  are. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible,^ 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  ha\e  knoll'd  to  church  j 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  \our  eye-lids  wi}>'d  a  tear. 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be  : 
In  the  which  ho})e,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

DvKK  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church  ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  leasts;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd  : 
And  theretbre  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  connnand  what  help  we  have,"* 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministred. 

()/{L.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  Ibod.^     There  is  an  okl  })oor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  sti']) 
LimpM  in  pure  love;   till  lie  be  first  sullicM, — 

* ilfsfit  iitarcfssiblff]  This  t-xprcssion  I  lliid  in  I'lic  Ail- 

vfnliirrs  of  Simnuides,  by  IJani.  IJitlii-,  I.ISO:  '• — anil  oiii'ly 
aiq  luinlcil  liiiiiKt'irL-  with  llic  bohtariiiftisc  of  this  iiiKUCccxiUe 
(iest-rt."     IIknukiison. 

*  Andtnki-  upon  c-Dnnnand  xvhnt  fn/j)  tir  have,]  Upon  cowmand, 
i»  at  your  own  command.     S TKKVKN-i. 

•  H'fiiir.f,  likr  (I  doc,  /  ^r,,  to  fiud  mi/  fawn, 
And  ^nr  it  food.]   So,  in   /V«h.?  and  Adonis: 

**  Like  u  niihh  lioc,  whose  swelhng  dugs  do  uke, 
"  Hunting  io Jccd  her JaxK-n.''     Malon^. 
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Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out. 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Orl,  I  thank  ye  ;  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good 
comfort !  \_Ej:it, 

Duke  S.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  un- 
happy : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in.*^ 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage,'' 

^  Wherein  tvej^lay  in.]     Thus  the  old  copy.     Mr.  Pope  more 
correctly  reads : 

Wherein  "ive  play. 
I  believe,  with  Mr.  Pope,  that  we  should  only  read — 
Wherein  "we  play. 
and  add  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  speech,  to  com- 
plete the  measure  ;  viz. 

"  Why,  all  the  world's  a  stage." 
Thus,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  Hor.  So  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  go  to't. 
*'  Ham.   Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  their  em- 
ployment." 
Again,  in  Measure  for  Measure: 

"  Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once." 
Again,  ibid: 

"  Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd,  ere  it  be  done." 
In  twenty  other  instances  we  find  the  same  adverb  introductorily 
used.     Steevens. 

'  All  the  loorld' s  a  stage,  &c.]  This  observation  occurs  in 
one  of  the  fragments  of  Petronius :  "  Non  duco  contentionis 
funem,  dum  constet  inter  nos,  quod  fere  totus  mundus  exerceat 
histrioniajn."     Steevens. 

This  observation  had  been  made  in  an  English  drama  before 
the  time  of  Shakspeare.     See  Damon  and  Pythias,  1582: 
"  Pythagoras  said,  that  this  world  was  lilce  a  stagCf 
"  Whereo7i  many  play  their  parts.''' 
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Ami  all  llui  nun  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  lii>  time  ])lays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.^     At  rirst,  the  infant, 

In  The  Legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eurijdice,  1597,  we  find  these 

lines : 

"  Unhappy  man 

"  Whos^e  life  a  sad  continual  tragcdie, 

*'  Hini8eU"tlie  actur,  in  the  x^:othl,  the  stage, 

♦•  IVhile  as  the  acts  an-  measured  by  his  age."     ^^ALONE. 

•  His  acts  being  seirn  ages.]  Dr.  VVarburton  observes,  that 
this  WHS  "  no  unusual  division  of"  a  play  before  our  author's 
time;"  but  forbears  to  otfer  any  one  example  in  support  of  his 
a-s.^ertioii.  I  have  carefully  perused  almost  every  draniatiek 
piece  antecedent  to  Shakspeare,  or  contemporary  with  him;  but 
bo  far  from  being  divided  into  acts,  they  are  ahiiost  all  |)rinted 
in  an  unbruken  continuity  of  scenes.  I  >houKl  add,  that  there 
is  one  play  of  six  acts  to  be  met  with,  and  another  of  twenty- 
one;  but  the  second  of  the>e  is  a  translation  from  the  Spanish, 
and  never  could  have  been  designed  for  the  stage.  In  Hod's 
Promises,  L177,  "  A  Tragcdie  or  Enterlude,"  (or  rather  a 
Mi/steri/,)  by  John  Bale,  seven  acts  mav  indeed  be  found. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  intervals  in  the 
Cireek  Tragedy  are  known  to  have  varied  from  three  acts  to 
seven.     iSxEKVENS. 

Dr.  Warburton  boldly  a.sscrts  that  this  was  "  iiu  unusual  di- 
vision of  a  play  before  our  author's  linii-."  One  of  ("haj)man's 
pluyn  ['Inn  xiisv  Men  and  all  the  rest  Foals)  is  indeed  in  sevin 
act.t.  T!ii>i,  however,  is  the  only  dramatick  piece  that  I  have 
fotuid  so  dividiil.  lUil  surely  it  is  not  necessarv  to  ^iipposi"  that 
our  author  uMuded  here  to  any  .such  precise  tlivision  of  the 
drama,  i lis  conipariitons  seldom  run  on  four  feet.  It  was  suf- 
fuiinl  for  liiiM  that  a  jilay  wu'^  distril)nti'd  Into  srrrral  ;icts,  and 
(hat  human  lil'i,  lorig  before  his  liuir,  hat!  been  divideil  into 
srvrn  periods.  In  'I'he  Treasury  of  ancient  and  mndcru  Tivics^ 
IGH,  I*ro(lu.M,  n  (ireek  author,  is  saiil  to  ha\t-  divi<lid  the  liti - 
time  of  nuin  into  .hkvkn  acks;  over  ratli  of  which  one  ol  tlu' 
•even  plunutM  wtt»t  supposeil  to  rah-.  '*  The  iilisr  ac;k  is  calh  (I 
In/nncy,  ct>ntainiiig  the  space  of  fonre  yeares. — The  MKtoNO 
AJiH  tontinutlh  Ilk  yrar.s,  unlill  hu  attulne  to  the  yeares  «)f  four- 
tcvno  :  tliijt  age  iit  callid  Chililhaod. — The  riiiuu  A(;k  consistulh 
of  eight  yvureit,  being  named  by  our  auncicnts  Adolcsceucic  or 
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Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms ; 
And  then,'^the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school:  And  then,  the  lover; 
Sighing  like  furnace,^  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow  :  Then,  a  soldier ; 


Youthhood ;  and  it  lasteth  from  fourteene,  till  two  and  twenty 
yeares  be  fully  compleate. — The  fourth  age  paceth  on,  till  a 
man  have  accomplished  two  and  fortie  yeares,  and  is  tearraed 
Young  Manhood. — The  fifth  age,  named  Mature  Manhood, 
hath  (according  to  the  said  authour)  fifteene  yeares  of  continu- 
ance, and  therefore  makes  his  progress  so  far  as  six  and  fifty 
yeares. — Afterwards,  in  adding  twelve  to  fifty-sixe,  you  shall 
make  up  sixty-eight  yeares,  which  reach  to  the  end  of  the  sixr 
AGE,  and  is  called  Old  Age. — The  seaventh  and  last  of  these 
seven  ages  is  limited  from  sixty-eight  yeares,  so  far  as  four-score 
and  eight,  being  called  weak,  declining,  and  Decrepite  Age, — 
If  any  man  chance  to  goe  beyond  this  age,  (which  is  more 
admired  than  noted  in  many,)  you  shall  evidently  perceive  that 
he  will  returne  to  his  first  condition  of  Infancy  againe." 

Hippocrates  likewise  divided  the  life  of  man  into  seven  ages, 
but  differs  from  Proclus  in  the  number  of  years  allotted  to  each 
period.     See  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  folio,  1686,  p.  173. 

Maloxe. 

I  have  seen,  more  than  once,  an  old  print,  entitled.  The  Stage 
of  Man  s  Life,  divided  into  seven  ages.  As  emblematical  re- 
presentations of  this  sort  were  formerly  stuck  up,  both  for  or- 
nament and  instruction,  in  the  generality  of  houses,  it  is  more 
probable  that  Shakspeare  took  his  hint  from  thence,  than  from 
Hippocrates  or  Proclus.     Henley. 

One  of  the  representations  to  which  Mr.  Henley  alludes,  was 
formerly  in  my  possession ;  and  considering  the  use  it  is  of  in 
explaining  the  passage  before  us,  "  I  could  have  better  spared 
a  better  yjr/«/."  I  well  remember  that  it  exhibited  the  school- 
boy with  his  satchel  hanging  over  his  shoulder.     Steevens. 

®  And  then,"]  And,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copy,  was 
supplied,  for  the  sake  of  metre,  by  Mr.  Pope.     Steevens. 

'  Sighing  liliej'urnace,']  So,  in  Cijmbeline :  "  — hejurnaceih 
the  thick  sighs  from  him — ,"     Malone. 
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I'ull  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard,- 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick '  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even   in   the    cannon's  mouth :    And   then,   the 

justice ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Eull  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances,' 
And  so  he  plays  iiis  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon  ; '" 

* a  soldier; 

Full  of  strange  onlhs,  and  bearded  like  the  pn/v/,]     So,  in 
Cj/iit/iia's  Revels,  by  Ben  .lonson  ; 

"  Your  soldiers  face — the  grace  of  this  face  consistcth  much 
iu  a  beard.''     Steevens. 

Beards  of  diifcrent  ci(t  were  appropriated  in  our  author's  time 
to  different  characters  and  proiessicns.  Tiie  soldier  had  one 
fashion,  the  judge  another,  the  bishop  diHorent  from  both,  I've. 
See  a  note  on  Kin^  Henri/  V.  Act  III.  se.  vi  :  "  And  what  a 
beard  of  the  fieneral's  cut,"  Sec.     .Malom;. 

'  sudden  and  (/nick — ]     Lest  it  should  he  supposed  that 

these  epithets  are  synonymous,  it  is  necessary  to  be  observed 
that  one  ot  the  ancient  senses  of  sudden,  is  violent.  Thus,  in 
Macbeth  : 

♦• 1  grant  him  sudden, 

"  Malicious,"  &c.     Stkevexs. 

*  Full  of  ivise  sazvs  and  modern  instances,'\  It  is  remarkable 
that  Shakspearc  uses  modern  in  the  double  sense  that  the  (i reeks 
Used  Kaur/^,  both  lor  rrcvns  anil  ahsurdus.      W  Aitiu  iiTON. 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  inodern  is  in  this  place  used  for 
absurd:  the  meaning  si-unis  to  be,  that  the  justice  is  full  oi' old 
sayings  and  late  examples.     Johnson. 

Modern  imuxn  trite,  connnon.      So,  in  King  John  ; 

•'  And  scorns  a  modern  invoeation." 
Again,   ui   this  play.   Act  l\  .  m'.  i:  "  — l)rtray  themselves  to 
modern  censure."     Steevkns. 

Again,  in  another  of  our  author's  plays:  "  —  to  make  modern 
and  i'amiliar  things  supernatural  and  causeless."      Mai.onk. 

•  The  sixth  ngr  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  sli/t/nr'd  [lantaloon,]     There  is  a  greater 
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With  spectacles  on  nose,''  and  pouch  on  side  ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound :  Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

beauty  than  appears  at  first  sight  in  this  image.  He  is  here  com- 
paring human  life  to  a  stage  play  of  seven  acts,  (which  is  no  un- 
usual division  before  our  author's  time).  The  sixth  he  calls  the 
lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  alluding  to  that  general  character 
in  the  Italian  comedy,  called  II  Pantalone ;  who  is  a  thin 
emaciated  old  man  in  slippej-s  ;  and  well  designed,  in  that 
epithet,  because  Pantalone  is  the  only  character  that  acts  in 
slippers.     Warburton. 

In  The  Travels  of  the  Three  English  -Brothers,  a  comedy, 
1606,  an  Italian  Harlequin  is  introduced,  who  offers  to  perform 
a  play  at  a  Lord's  house,  in  which,  among  other  characters,  he 
mentions  *'  a  jealous  coxcomb,  and  an  old  PantalouneJ"  But 
tl>is  is  seven  years  later  than  the  date  of  the  play  before  us :  nor 
do  I  know  from  whence  our  author  could  learn  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Dr,  Warburton,  that  "  Pantalone  is  the  only  cha- 
racter in  the  Italian  comedy  that  acts  in  shppers."  In  Florio's 
Italian  Dictionary,  1598,  the  word  is  not  found.  In  The  Taming 
of  a  Shreiv,  one  of  the  characters,  if  I  remember  right,  is  called 
*'  an  old  Pantaloon,^''  but  there  is  no  farther  description  of  him. 

Malone» 

^ the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon, 

With  spectacles  on  nose,']  So,  in  The  Platte  of  the  deade 
Man's  Fortune:  [See  Vol.  III. — .]  *'  Enter  the  panteloun  and 
pescode  with  spedakles.'"     Steevens. 
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Re-enter  Orlando,  xvith  Adam. 

Duke  S,  ^\^elcome :  Set  down  your  venerable 
burden,' 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need  ; 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  fall  to:  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  Ibrtunes  : — 
(live  us  some  nuisick  ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

AisiiEXs  sin<j;s, 

SONG. 

I. 

]Him\  hlorv,  thou  "uinter  xv'tnd^ 
Thou  art  not  so  xinh'ind 

As  man's  in<!;rat}tude ;^ 
Thi/  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  no!  seen  J* 
Although  thij  lireath  Ite  rude. 
Ihiii^h.^  ho  !  sin<j;^  heiL:,h^  ho!  unto  the  green  hot///  : 
jMost  I'rundshij)  is  /iiuni/ii!;,  most  lovinsj;  mere Jiilli/  • 
'I'hcn^  h('iu:h,  ho,  the  hottij  ! 
This  lije  is  nwst  jollij. 

'  .  •  ■  Set  (l(Aon  yuur  xcinrnbli'  linnlcn,']  Is  it  not  liki-ly  that 
•^liak^ipi'.-ire  liail  in  liis  iniiul  tliis  lini"  ol  the  M< Idiiiuiji/iosrsf 
Mil.  IZ'5: 

" Pat  mil  que 

'♦  I't-rt  funneri.tf  vcnrrabilc  oiuh,  Ci/lhrrriits  /nm^.'^ 

JoilNJiON. 

A.  (inhlinj;,  p.  IfjH,  b.  iilit.  i.*S7,  translates  it  thus: 

" upon  hi.x  l);i(  ke 

'•  Ha  ugcU  lather  ami  hi-.   'dA-,,  m  honorable  pachr.''' 

Stekvens. 
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II. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp,^ 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not.^ 
Heigh,  ho  !  sing,  heigh,  ho  !  &c. 


*  Thou  art  not  so  unkind  ^t.]  That  is,  thy  action  is  not  so 
contrary  to  thy  kind,  or  to  human  nature,  as  the  ingratitude  of 
man.     So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Ado7i/s,  1593: 

"  O  had  thy  mother  borne  so  bad  a  mind, 

"  She  had  not  brought  fbi-th  thee,  but  dy'd  unhnd.'* 

Malone. 
^  Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen,']  This  song  is  designed  to  suit 
the  Duke's  exiled  condition,  who  had  been  vnmedihy  ungratejul 
Jlatterers.     Now  the  tvinter  tvindy  the  song  says,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  7nan's  ingratitude.     But  why  ?  Because  it  is  not  seen. 
But  this  was  not  only  an  aggravation  of  the  injurj'',  as  it  was 
done  in  secret,  not  seen,  but  was  the  very  circumstance  that 
made  the  keenness  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  faithless  courtiers. 
Without  doubt,  Shakspeare  wrote  the  line  thus : 

Because  thou  art  not  sheen, 
i.  e.  smiling,  shining,  like  an  ungrateful  coui't-servant,  who  flat- 
ters while  he  wounds,  which  was  a  very  good  reason  for  giving 
the  tvinter  ivind  the  preference.     So,  in  A  Midsicmmer-NighV s 
Dream  : 

"  Spangled  star-light  sheen.^* 
And  several  other  places.     Chaucer  uses  it  in  this  sense : 

"  Your  blissful  sister  Lucina  the  shene^ 
And  Fairfax : 

"  The  sacred  angel  took  his  target  shene, 

*'  And  by  the  Christian  champion  stood  unseen." 
The  Oxford  editor,  who  had  this  emendation  communicated  to 
him,  takes  occasion  from  hence  to  alter  the  whole  line  thus : 

Thou  causest  not  that  teen. 
But,  in  his  rage  of  correction,  he  forgot  to  leave  the  reason,  which 
is  now  wanting.  Why  the  ivinter  mnd  was  to  be  preferred  to 
wmtt'5  ingratitude.     Warburton. 
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Duke  S.  If  that  you  Avere  the  good  sir  Rowland's 
son, — 
As  you  have  whispcr'd  faitlifully,  you  were  ; 


I  am  atraitl  that  no  reader  is  satisfied  with  Dr.  Warburton's 
emendation,  however  vigorously  enforced ;  and  it  is  indeed  en- 
forced with  more  art  than  truth.  Sheen,  i.  e,  smifitis:,  sfiiiiing. 
That  s/teoi  signifies  .shiiti)/^,  is  easily  proved,  but  when  or  where 
did  it  signify  sviilhifr'^  yet  smiling  gives  the  sense  necessary  in 
this  place.  Sir  T.  Ilannier's  change  is  less  uncouth,  but  too  re- 
mote from  the  present  text.  For  my  part,  I  question  whether 
the  original  line  is  not  lost,  and  this  substituted  merely  to  fill 
up  the  measure  and  the  rhyme.  Vet  even  out  of  this  line,  by 
strong  agitation  may  sense  be  elicited,  and  sense  not  unsuitable 
to  the  occasion.  'I'/ioii  n/nler  ivind,  says  Amiens,  iJi//  rn(/eness 
gives  the  less  pain,  as  thou  art  not  seen,  as  thou  art  an  cnemif 
that  dost  not  brave  iis  xiiih  tht/  j)resence,  and  ii-hose  unkindness  is 
there/ore  not  aggravated  /jj/  insidl.     Johnson. 

Though  the  old  text  maybe  tortured  into  a  meaning,  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  read : 

Because  the  heart's  not  seen, 
y  harts,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  writing,  was  easily 
corrupted.     Faiimiu. 

So,  in  the  Sonnet  introduced  into  Love* s  Labour' s  Lost : 
'*  Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  ivind 
"  All  unseen  'gan  passage  find,"     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Measure  for  Measure: 

"  To  be  iniprison'd  in  the  vieii/ess  windn.''     Malone. 

'  Though  ihou  the  waters  warp,]  The  suri'ace  of  Jrrt/<v.v,  so  long 
us  they  remain  unfrozen,  is  apparently  a  perfect  plane  ;  whereas, 
when  they  arc,  this  suri'ace  deviates  from  its  exact  flatness,  or 
rcarj)s.  '\'h\>  is  remarkable  in  small  ponds,  the  surface  «)f  which, 
when  fr(r/,t'n,  forms  a  regular  twMuave;  the  ice  on  the  sides  rising 
higher  tli.in  that  in  the  middle.      Kknrick. 

To  ivarp  WUH,  probably,  in  Sli.ikspearc's  time,  a  rolhxpiial 
word,  which  conveyed  no  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  else, 
physical  or  mechanical.  To  warp  is  to  turn,  and  to  turn  is  to 
change:  wlicn  milk  is  changed  by  curdling,  we  now  say  it  is 
turned :  when  water  is  changed  or  turned  by  frost,  Shakspearc 
nays,  it  ii  curdled.  To  be  U'arp'd  is  only  to  be  cli;ingc(l  from 
its  natural  btalc.     .Iohn-sun. 
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And  as  mine  eye  doth  liis  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face, — 


Dr.  Johnson  is  certainly  right.  So,  in  Cj/nfJt/'a's  Revels,  of 
Ben  Jonson  :  "  I  know  not,  he's  grown  out  of  his  garb  a-late, 
he's  xjoarp^d. — And  so,  methinks  too,  he  is  much  converted^ 
Thus  the  mole  is  called  the  mould-tuflr/),  because  it  changes  the 
appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Again,  in  The  Winter'' s 
Tale,  Act  I : 

"  My  favour  here  begins  to  ximrp.^^ 
Dr.  Farmer  supposes  xmrpd  to  mean  the  same  as  curdled^  and 
adds,  that  a  similar  idea  occurs  in  Timon  : 

<' the  icicle 

"  That  curdled  by  the  frost,"  &c.     Steevens. 

Among  a  collection  of  Saxon  adages  in  Hickes's  Thesaurus^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  221,  the  succeeding  appears  :  pintep  j-ceal  gepeoppan 
pebep,  winter  shall  toarp  tvater.  So  that  Shakspeare's  expression 
was  anciently  proverbial.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  among 
the  numerous  examples  in  Manning's  excellent  edition  of  Lye's 
Dictionary,  there  is  no  instance  of  peojipan  or  jepeoppan,  im- 
plying X.O freeze,  bend,  turn,  ox  curdle,  though  it  is  a  verb  of  very 
extensive  signification. 

Probably  this  word  still  retains  a  similar  sense  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  island,  for  in  a  Scottish  pai'ody  on  Dr.  Percy's  elegant 
ballad,  beginning,  "  O  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me,"  I  find 
the  verse  "  Nor  shrink  before  the  xuntry  tmid,'"''  is  altered  to 
"  Nor  shrink  before  the  tuarping  xxiind"     Holt  White. 

The  meaning  is  this :  Though  the  very  waters,  by  th}^  agency, 
are  forced,  against  the  law  of  their  nature,  to  bend  from  their 
stated  level,  yet  thy  sting  occasions  less  anguish  to  man,  than 
the  ingratitude  of  those  he  befriended.     Henley. 

Wood  is  said  to  tvarp  v^hen  its  surface,  from  being  level,  be- 
comes bent  and  uneven;  from  ixarpayi,  Saxon,  to  cast.  So, 
in  this  play.  Act  HI,  sc.  iii :  "  — then  one  of  you  will  prove  a 
shrunk  pannel,  and,  like  green  timber,  xmrp,  ivarp.'"  I  doubt 
whether  the  poet  here  alludes  to  any  operation  of  frost.  The 
meaning  may  be  only,  Thou  bitter  wintry  sky,  though  thou 
curlest  the  \\'aters,  thy  sting,  Szc.  Thou  in  the  line  before  us 
refers  only  to — bitter  sky.  The  influence  of  the  winter's  sky  or 
season  may,  with  sufficient  propriety,  be  said  to  warp  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  by  agitation  of  its  waves  alone. 

That  this  passage  refers  to  the  turbulence  of  the  sky,  and  the 
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Be  truly  welcome  hither:   I  am  the  duke, 
That  lov'd  your  father:  The  residue  of  your  for- 
tune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  mc. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  tliy  master  is:^ 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand, 
Aiui  let  nie  all  your  fortunes  understand. 

\_Ej:eunt. 

consequent  agitation  of  the  ocean,  and  not  to  the  operation  of 
frost,  may  be  collected  from  our  author's  having  in  King  John 
described  ice  as  uncommonly  smooth  : 

"  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

"  To  .smooth  the  ice,'''  &.c.     Malone. 

*  As  J'riend  remember'd  not.']   Remembered  for  remembering. 
So,  afterwards,  Act  III.  sc.  last: 

"  And  now  I  am  rcmtmberd — ." 
i.  e.  and  now  that  I  bethink  me,  &c.     Ma  lone. 

^ as  thy  master  is ;]    The  old  copy  has — masters.     Cor- 
rected by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.     Malone. 
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ACT   III.      SCENE    I. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  luords^  and 

Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Not  see  him  since  ?  Sir,  sir,  that  can- 
not be : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument"* 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present :  But  look  to  it ; 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe'er  he  is  ; 
Seek  him  with  candle  ;'  bring  him  dead  or  living. 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands; 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth. 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

Oli.  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in 
this ! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou. — Well,  push  him 
out  of  doors  ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 

* an  absent  argument — ]    An  argument  is  used  for  the 

contents  of  a  book,  thence  Shakspeare  considered  it  as  meaning 
the  subject,  and  then  used  it  for  subject  in  yet  another  sense. 

Johnson. 

*  Seek  him  with  candle  ;]  Alluding,  probably,  to  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  ch.  XV.  V.  8  :  "  If  she  lose  one  piece,  doth  she  not  light 
a  candle, — and  seek  diligently  till  she  find  it  ?"     Steevens. 

VOL.  VIII.  G 
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Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands*/ 
Do  this  expediently/  and  turn  him  going. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE    II. 

Tlie  Forest. 

Enter  Orlando,  with  a  paper, 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love: 
And,  thou, thrice-crownedqueenot'night,''survey 
"With  thy  chaste  eye,  tiom  thy  pale  s})here  above. 
Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  liic  doth  sway." 


'  And  let  mij  officers  (>f.such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands :"]  "  To  make  an 
extent  of  lands,"  is  a  Icgnl  phrase,  from  tlie  words  of  a  writ, 
{^extendi  facias,)  wherel)y  tlie  sheriff  is  directed  to  cause  certain 
lands  to  be  appraised  to  their  full  extended  value,  before  he 
delivers  them  to  the  person  entitled  under  a  recognizance,  c*v.c. 
in  order  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  how  soon  the  debt  will 
be  paid.     Malonk. 

' -expedicntli/,']  That  is,  expeditiousli/.     Johnson. 

Expedient,  throughout  our  author's  plays,  signifies — cxpedi- 
liotis.     So,  in  Kinir  John: 

'*  His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.'' 
Again,  in  Kin^  Ilichard  II : 

"  Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience.'' 

Steevens. 

' thrice-croivned  queen  of  ni'iht,']    Alluding  to  the  triple 

character  of  I'rosi-rpine,  Cynthia,  and  Diana,  given  by  sonte 
mythologi-its  to  the  same  goddess,  and  comprised  in  these  me- 
morial lines : 

Terret,  lustrat,  af^il,  Proserpina,  Lunu,  Diana, 
Ima,  supcrnii,  firas,  sceptrn,  Ju/gore,  sa^ittis. 

.Johnson. 

• that   my  f nil  life  doth  sway.]    So,  in  Turl/lh  Night: 

"  M. O.A.I,  doth  sxvat/  mi/  life.''     Stkevens. 
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O  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character ; 

That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks, 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  every  where. 

Run,  run,  Orlando;  carve,  on  every  tree, 

The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive^  she.  [E<Tit, 


Enter  Corin  a?id  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life, 
master  Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is 
a  good  life  ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's 
life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I 
like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private, 
it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now,  in  respect  it  is  in  the 
fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not 
in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life, 
look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no 
more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach. 
Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one 
sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that 
wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three 
good  friends: — That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet, 
and  fire  to  burn :  That  good  pasture  makes  fat 
sheep  ;  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night,  is  lack 
of  the  sun  :  That  he,  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by 


' unexpressive — ]  Yox  inexpressible.     Johnson. 

Milton  also,  in  his  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  uses  unexpressive 
ibr  inexpressible  : 

"  Harping  with  loud  and  solemn  quire, 

"  With  unexpressive  notes  to  heaven's  new-born  heir." 

Ma  LONE. 
G    2 
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luituie  nor  art,  may  com})laiii  of  good  breeding,  or 
comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred.- 

ToucH.  Sucli  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.^ 
Wast  ever  in  coiu't,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damn'd. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope, 

Tovcir.  Truly,  thou  art  damn'd  ;  like  an  ill- 
roasted  eijn;  '  all  on  one  side. 

" hcy  that  hntli  learned  no  wit  hi/  nature  nor  art,  mai/ 

complain  of  good  breeriing,  or  conies  of  a  very  (hill  kindred.'] 
I  am  in  doubt  ulicthtr  the  ciititoin  of  tlie  laiigiuigo  in  Shak- 
spcarc's  lime  did  not  authorise  liiis  mode  of  speed),  and  make 
complain  of  prood  lirecding  the  same  with  complain  of  the  want 
of  ;rnod  breedivn.  In  the  hist  line  of  The  Merc/iant  of  Venice 
we  find  tliat  to Jear  the  keeping  is  to Jhir  the  not  Iceeping. 

Johnson. 

1  think  he  means  rather — maij  complain  of  a  good  education, 
lor  being  so  inefficient,  of  so  Httle  use  to  him.     ^I  alone. 

'  Smh  a  one  is  ri  iiali(ral p/u'lnsop/ier.']  The  shi-phefd  had  said 
all  the  philosophy  he  knew  was  the  property  of  things,  tliat  7ain 
•wetted,  fire  burnt,  &c.  And  the  Clown's  reply,  in  a  satire  oi\ 
physickb  or  natural  philosophv,  th()uj,di  introduced  with  a  (piib- 
ble,  is  extremely  just.  l"or  the  natural  pliilosopher  is  indeed  as 
ignorant  (notwithstanding  all  his  parade  of  kni)v\ ledge)  of  the 
efficient  cau.'ie  of  things,  as  the  rustic.  It  appears,  from  a  thou- 
sand instances,  that  our  poet  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
physicks  of  his  time;  and  his  great  penetration  enabled  him  to 
see  this  remediless  defect  of  it.     \\  auhukton. 

Shakspeare  is  re»pf)nsible  for  the  i/nibble  only,  let  the  com- 
mentator answer  for  the  rrfinnmut.     Siekvkns. 

'I'he  Clown  calls  Corin  a  natural  jdtilosopbrr,  l)ecause  he  rea- 
«on!»  from  his  observations  on  nature.     M.  Mvso.v. 

A  natural  being  a  common  term  for  a  fool,  Touchstone,  per- 
hapH,  meann  to  (piibble  on  the  uord.  He  may  however  only 
mean,  that  Corin  is  u  »ell-taught  philoso[)her  ;  the  di>c:iple  of 
natore.     Mai.onk. 

* like  an  ill-rnn.Ucd  ii^j^,]  ( )t'  this  jest  1  do  not  fully  com- 

prcliend  the  nunning.     .I(>nN.bo.v. 
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Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?  Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou 
never  saw*st  good  manners  ;  if  thou  never  saw'st 
good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked; 
and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation  :  Thou 
art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone :  those,  that  are 
good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the 
country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most 
mockabie  at  the  court.  You  told  me,  you  salute 
not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands ;  that 
courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were 
shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and 
their  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat  ? 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as 
the  sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow,  shallow :  A  better 
instance,  I  say  ;  come. 

There  is  a  proverb,  that  a  fool  is  the  best  roaster  of  an  eggy 
because  he  is  ahvai/s  turning  it.  This  will  explain  how  an  egg 
may  be  damn''d  all  on  one  side  ;  but  will  not  sufficiently  show 
how  Touchstone  applies  his  simile  with  propriety;  unless  he 
means  that  he  who  has  not  been  at  court  is  but  half  eAncaied.. 

Steevens. 

I  believe  there  was  nothing  intended  in  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  simile,  to  answer  to  the  words,  "  all  on  one  side."  8huk- 
spcare's  similes  (as  has  been  already  observed)  hardly  ever  run 
on  four  feet.  Touchstone,  I  apprehend,  only  means  to  say,  that 
Corin  is  completely  dannicd ;  as  irretrievably  destroyed  as  an 
e^g  that  is  utterly  spoiled  in  the  roasting,  by  being  done  all  on 
one  side  only.  So,  in  a  subsequent  scene,  "  and  both  in  a  tune, 
like  two  gypsies  on  a  horse."  Here  the  poet  certainly  meant 
that  the  speaker  and  his  companion  should  sing  in  unison,  and 
thus  resemble  eacli  oilier  as  perfectly  as  two  gypsies  on  a  horse  ; 
not  that  two  gypsies  on  a  horse  sing  bctJi  iu  a  tune.     MaloN£. 
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Cor.  Besides,  our  liands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  tliem  the  sooner. 
Shallow,  again  :  A  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the 
surgery  of  our  sheep  ;  And  would  you  have  us  kiss 
tar  ?  The  courtier's  hands  are  perfumed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man  i  Thou  worms-meat, 
in  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh  :  Indeed ! — 'Learn 
of  the  wise,  and  perpend  :  Civet  is  of  a  haser  birth 
than  tar  ;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mend 
the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me ;  I'll 
rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd?  God  help  thee, 
shallow  man  !  God  make  incision  in  thee  !^  thou 
art  raw.*^ 


' make  incision  in  tlicc  /]  To  make  incision  was  a  pro- 
verbial expression  then  in  vogue  for,  to  make  to  understand. 
So,  in  Ik-auiiiont  and  Fletclier';:  Humorous  Lieutenant  : 

"  C)  excellent  king, 

"  Thus  lie  begins,  thou  life  and  hght  of  creatures, 
•'  Angel-ey  'd  king,  vouchsafe  at  length  thy  favour  ; 

"  And  so  proceeds  to  iiirixion" . 

i.  e.  to  make  hin»  understand  uhat  he  would  be  at. 

W  \  itnintTON. 


Till  I  read  Dr.  Warburton's  note,  I  thou^lit  the  allusion  liad 
i»een  to  that  common  i-xpression,  of"  ctittiri<^  sucfi  a  one  Jor  the 
simples;  and  I  nuist  own,  alUr  consulting  the  passage  in  the 
Humorous  Lieutenant,  I  have  no  reason  to  alter  my  supposition. 
The  editors  of  Heaumottt  and  I'letcher  diclarr  the  phrase  to  be 
unintelligible  in  that,  as  wl-11  as  in  another  play  where  it  is  in- 
troduced. 

I  tind  the  same  expreKsit)n  in  Monsieur  Thomas  : 

"  We'll  bear  the  burthen  :   procerd  to  incision,  fuller." 

Again,  (as  I  learn  from  n  nienioranduni  of  my  late  friend, 
Ur.  rHrnu-r,^  in  The  Timrs  IVhistlr,  or  a  nnv  Daunce  of  Seven 
Sftlires:  MS.  about  the  end  of  (Juicn  Kiia.  by  H.C.  (>ent.  now 
at  Canterbury  :  'llio  I'roloyue  ends — 
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Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat, 
get  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's 
happmess ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with 
my  harm  :  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see 
my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you ;  to 
bring  the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer 
to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle  :  to 
be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether ; '  and  to  betray  a  she- 
lamb  of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old, 
cuckoldly  ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If 
thou  be'st  not  damn'd  for  this,  the  devil  himself 
will  have  no  shepherds ;  I  cannot  see  else  how  thou 
shouldst  'scape. 

Cob.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress's  brother. 


*'  Be  stout  my  heart,  my  hand  be  firm  ami  steady  ; 

*'  Strike,  and  strike  home, — the  vaine  worldes  vaine  is 

ready : 
"  Let  ulcer'd  Hmbes  &  goutie  humors  quake, 
"  Whilst  with  ray  pen  I  doe  incision  make.''^     Steevens. 

I  beheve  that  Steevens  has  explained  this  passage  justly,  and 
am  certain  that  Warburton  has  entirely  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  that  which  he  has  quoted  from  The  Humorous  Lieutenant^ 
which  plainly  alludes  to  the  practice  of  the  young  gallants  of 
the  time,  who  used  to  cut  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  their  blood  flow,  in  order  to  show  their  passion  for  their 
mistresses,  by  drinking  their  healths,  or  writing  verses  to  them 
in  blood.  For  a  more  full  explanation  of  this  custom,  see  a  note 
on  Love's  Lnhour^s  Lost,  Act  IV.  sc.  iii.     M.  Mason, 

^  thou  art  raw.]  i.  e.   thou  art  ignorant;  unexperienced. 

So,  in    Hamlet :  "  — and  yet  but  raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his 
quick  sail."     Malone. 

'' batvd  to  a  bell-wether ;]  Wether  and  ram  had  anciently 

the  same  meaning.     Johnson, 
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Enter  Rosalind,  readiiig  a  paper, 

>    Ros.  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
Nojexvel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  zcorth,  being  mounted  on  the  rcind, 
21iroug]i  all  the  ivorld  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  Un*d^ 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 
Jiut  the  fair  of  RosalimL^ 

Tuucn.  I'll  iliyme  you  so,  eight  years  together; 
tlinners,  and  supj)ers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted: 
it  is  the  right  butter-woman's  rank  to  market.' 


• fairest  lin'd,]    i.   c.    most  fairly  delineated.      Modern 

editors  ri-ad — timit\l,  but  without  authority,  from  the  ancient 
copies.     Steevens. 

'  But  tJic  fair  uf  Itosali/id.]  Thus  the  old  copy.  Fair  is 
beauty,  complexion.  See  the  notes  on  a  passage  in  T/te  Mid- 
yiir/iiner  A/^///'a  Dream,  Act  I.  sc.  i.  and  'I/ie  Comedj/  a/' Krrnrs, 
Act  II.  sc.  i.  The  modern  editors  read — t/ie  face  of  Rosalind. 
Lodge's  Novel  will  likewise  support  the  ancient  reading: 

♦*  Then  uuise  not,  iiymplies,  though  1  bemone 

"  Tl>e  absence  of  fair  Uosalynde, 

*'  Since  for  hery«/>c  there  is  fairer  none,"  &c. 
Again : 

"  And  hers  ihe /aire  which  all  men  do  respect." 

Steevens. 

Face  was  introduced  by  .Mr.  Pope.     INI  a  lone. 

'     -       rank  to  market,']    Sir  T.  Ilanmer  reads — rate  to  vutrket. 

Johnson. 

Dr.  (irey,  as  plausibly,  proposes  to  read — rant.  "  (Jyll 
brawled  like  a  bntter-wliorc,'^  i»  a  line  in  an  ancient  medley. 
Thf  sense  designed,  httwever,  might  have  been — "  it  is  such 
wretched  rhyme  as  the  butter-woman  sings  a.s  she  is  riding  to 
market."  So,  in  Churchyard's  Cttar^e,  1.580,  p.  7: 
••  And  use  akinde  oi' ridi/ni^v  rime — ."' 
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Ros.  Out,  fool ! 

Touch.  For  a  taste  : 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind. 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  aftet^  kind. 

So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 

Winter-garments  must  be  lin^d. 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  rea'p,  must  sheaf  and  bind; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sowrest  rind. 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find. 

Must  find  lovers  prick,  atid  Rosalind. 

Again,  in  his  Farevoellfrom  the  Coicrte  :     ' 
*'  A  man  maie,"  says  he 

" use  a  kinde  of  ridyng  rime 

"  To  sutche  as  vvooll  not  let  me  clime." 
Ratt-ryme,  however,  in  Scotch,  signifies  some  verse  repeated  by 
rote.     See  Ruddiman's  Glossary  to  G.  Douglas's  Virgil. 

Steevens, 
The  Clown  is  here  speaking  in  reference  to  the  ambling  pace 
of  the  metre,  which,  after  giving  a  specimen  of,  to  prove  his 
assertion,  he  affirms  to  be  "  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses." 

Henley. 

I  am  now  persuaded  that  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  emendation  is  right. 

The  hobbling  metre  of  these  verses,  (says  Touchstone,)  is  like 

the  ambling,  shujjling  pace  of  a  butter-woman's  horse,  going  to 

market.     The  same  kind  of  imagery  is  found  in  K.  Henry  IV. 

"  And  that  would  set  m}'  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 

*'  Nothing  so  much,  as  mincing  poetry  ; 

"  'Tislike  thejbrc  d  gait  of  a  shiiffiing  nag."     Malone 

"  The  right  butter-woman's  rank  to  market"  means  the  jog- 
trot rate  (as  it  is  vulgarly  called)  with  which  butter- women 
uniformly  travel  one  ajter  another  in  their  road  to  market :  in 
its  application  to  Orlando's  poetry,  it  means  a  set  or  string  of 
verses  in  the  same  coarse  cadence  and  vidgar  uniformity  qfrythm. 

Whiter, 
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Tliis  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses  j  -  Why  do 
you  infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  fool ;  I  found  them  on  a 
tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  1*11  graft' it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff 
it  wuth  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit' 
in  the  country:  for  you'll  be  rotten  e*eryou  be  half 
ripe,  and  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or 
no,  let  the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros.  Peace ! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading;  "stand  aside. 


*  T/iis  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses ;]  So,  in  Nashe's 
Apologie  of  Pierce  J^'niiilesse,  Ho,  1593:  "  1  woukl  trot  o.  Jhlse 
gul/ujj  through  the  rest  of  his  ragged  verses,  hut  that  if  I  should 
retort  the  rime  doggrell  aright,!  must  make  my  verses  (as  he 
doth  his)  run  hohbliirj,  like  a  brewer's  cart  upon  the  stones,  and 
observe  no  njeusure  in  their  lect."      Malone. 

* the  earliest //•«// — ]    Shakspeare  seems  to  have  had 

little  knowledge  in  gardetung.     The  »ir(//rtr  is  one  of  the /«/«/ 
fruits,  being  uneatable  till  the  end  of  November.     Steevess. 
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Cel.  Why  should  this  desert  silent  he?*' 

For  it  is  unpeopled ?  No; 
Tongues  I'll  hang  on  every  tree^ 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show.^ 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erri?ig  pilgrijnage  ; 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

'Twi^t  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs. 

Or  at  every  sentence*  end. 


*  Why  should  this  desert  silent  he?'\  This  is  commonly 
printed : 

Why  shoidd  this  a  desert  be? 
But  although- the  metre  may  be  assisted  by  this  correction,  the 
sense  still  is  defective  ;  for  how  will  the  hanging  of  tongues  on 
every  tree,  make  it  less  a  desert  i  I  am  persuaded  we  ought  to 
read: 

Why  should  this  desert  silent  be?     Tyrwhitt. 

The  notice  which  this  emendation  deserves,  I  have  paid  to  it, 
by  inserting  It  in  the  text.     Steevens. 

*  That  shall  civil  sayings  sho'w.'\  Civil  is  here  used  in  tlie  same 
sense  as  when  we  say  civil  wisdom  or  civil  life,  in  opposition  to 
a  solitary  state,  or  to  the  state  of  nature.  This  desert  shall  not 
appear  unpeopled,  for  every  tree  shall  teach  the  maxims  or  in- 
cidents of  social  life.     Johnson. 

■  Civil,  I  believe,  is  not  designedly  opposed  to  solitary.  It 
means  only  grave,  or  solemn.  So,  in  Twelfth- Nighty  Act  III. 
sc.  iv : 

"  Where  is  Malvolio  ?  he  is  sad  and  civil." 
i.  e.  grave  and  demure. 

Again,  in  A  Woman!' s  Prize,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
*'  That  fourteen  yards  of  satin  give  my  woman  ; 
"  I  do  not  like  the  colour ;  'tis  too  civiW     Steevens. 
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J  nil  I  Rosalinda  urife; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
The  quintessence  ofevei^y  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show."^ 
Therefore  heaven  nature  chan^'d'' 

77/^'  one  hodjj  should  he  fill' d 
With  all  graces  xcide  enlarged : 

Nature  presently  distill' d 
Helen's  cheeky  but  not  her  heart ; 

Cleopatra' s  majcstij  ; 
Atalanta's  better  part ; " 

Sad  '■'  jAu:retia's  modesty. 

" in  little  sIum^  Tlie  allusion  is  to  a  miniature-portrait. 

The  current  phrase  in  our  author's  time  was  "  painted  in  /////<■." 

Ma  LONE. 

So,  in  Hantlet :  "  — a  hundred  ducats  a-piecc,.for  his^;ic/M;-c 
in  little."     Steevens. 

'  Tlierefore  /leaven   nature  charp^'d — "]   From  the   [)icture   of 
Apelles,  or  the  accomplishments  of  Pandora. 

AwfOv  e$vjpr^(ra.v. 

So,  before : 

" Hut  thou 

"  So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  art  created 

"  Of  every  creature'^  best."      'J'cnijicit. 
Perhaps  from  this  passage  Swift  had  his  hint  of  Biddy  Moyd. 

.1(111  NSON. 

•  Atalaitla's  better  part ;]  1  know  not  well  what  couUl  be  the 
//rtlcr  part  of  Atalanta  here  ascribed  to  Kosalind.  Of  the  Ata- 
lanta  most  celebrated,  and  who  tlierefore  must  be  intended  here 
where  she  has  no  epithet  of  discrimination,  the  hftler  jxirt  ?.eems 
to  have  been  her  heels,  and  the  worse  part  was  .>.o  bad  that  Rosa- 
lind would  not  lliank  her  lover  for  the  comparison.  There  is  a 
more  obscure  Atalanta,  a  huntress  and  a  heroine,  but  of  her 
iKilhiiig  bad  is  recorded,  and  llurefon-  I  know  not  which  was  her 
better  part.  Shakspeare  was  no  dcs|)ical)le  mythologisl,  yet 
he  seems  here  to  have  mistaken  some  other  character  lor  that  of 
Atalanta.     .Ioiin.son. 

Perliaps  the  poet  means  her  beauty  and  graceful  elegance  of 
shape,  which  he  would  prefer  to  her  swiftness.     Thus  Ovid  : 
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Thus  Rosalind  of  many  paints 
By  heavenly  synod  was  devised  ; 

Ofmanyjaces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 
To  have  the  touches  ^  dearest  prized. 

-  nee  dicer e  posses. 


(f 


"  Laucle  pedum,  Jbrmcene  bono  prcBstantior  esset. 

"  Utfaciem,  ct  posito  corpus  velamine  vidit, 

"  ObstLipuit ." 

But  cannot  Atalanta's  better  j)art  mean  hei-  virtue  or  virgin 
chastity,  with  which  nature  had  graced  Rosahnd,  together  with 
Helen's  beaut}^  without  her  heart  or  lewdness,  with  Cleopatra's 
dignity  of  behaviour,  and  with  Lucretia's  modesty,  that  scorned 
to  survive  the  loss  of  honour?  Pliny's  Natural  History,  B.XXXV. 
c.  iii.  mentions  the  portraits  of  Atalanta  and  Helen,  utraque  ex- 
cellentissima  Jbrma,  sed  altera  ut  virgo  ;  that  is,  "both  of  them 
for  beauty,  incomparable,  and  yet  a  man  may  ciiscerne  the  one 
[Atalanta]  of  them  to  be  a  maiden,  for  her  modest  and  chaste 
countenance,"  as  Dr.  P.  Holland  translated  the  passage ;  of 
which  probably  our  poet  had  taken  notice,  for  surely  he  had 
judgment  in  painting.     Tollet. 

I  suppose  Atalanta's  better  part  is  her  voit,  i.  e.  the  sxmftness  of 
her  mind.     Farmer. 

Shakspeare  might  have  taken  part  of  this  enumeration  of  dis- 
tinguished females  from  John  Grange's  Golden  Ajyltroditis,  1577: 
"  —  who  seemest  in  my  sight  faire  Helen  of  Troy,  Polixene, 
Calliope,  yea  Atalanta  hir  selfe  in  beauty  to  surpasse,  Pandora 
in  qualities,  Penelope  and  Lucretia  in  chastenesse  to  deface." 
Again,  ibid: 

"  Polixene  fayre,  Caliop,  and 
"  Penelop  may  give  place  ; 
"  Atlanta  and  dame  Lucres  fayre 
*'  She  doth  them  both  deface." 
Again,  ibid:  "  Atalanta  who  sometyme  bore  the  bell  of  beauties 
price  in  that  hyr  native  soyle." 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Statius  also,  in  his  sixth  Thebaid,  has 
confounded  Atalanta  the  wife  of  Hippomenes,  and  daughter  of 
Siconeus,  with  Atalanta  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus,  and  wife  of 
Pelops.     See  v.  564.     Steevens. 

Dr.  Farmer's  explanation  may  derive  some  support  from  a 
subsequent  passage  :  "  —  as  swift  a  ivit  as  Atalanta's  heels." 

Malone. 
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Heaven  tcoiild  that  she  these  gifts  should  haTc, 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 


I  think  this  stanza  wzii  formed  on  an  old  tetrastick  epitaph, 
which,  as  I  have  done,  Mr.  Steevens  may  possibly  have  read  in 
a  country  church-yard  : 

"  She  who  is  dead  and  sleepeth  in  this  tomb, 

"  Had  Rachel's  comely  face,  and  Leah's  fruitful  womb : 

''  Sarah's  obedience,  Lydia's  open  heart, 

"  And  Martha's  care,  and  Mary's  better  part.'"' 

Whalley. 
The  following  passage  in  Marston's  Insaliate  Countesse,  1613, 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Atalanta's  better  part  was  her 
lips  : 

" That  eye  was  Juno's; 

"  Those  lips  were  her's  that  won  the  golden  halt ; 

"  That  virgin  blush  Diana's." 
Be  this  as  it  may,  these  lines  show  that  Atalanta  was  considered 
as  uncommonly  beautiful,  and  thereibre  may  serve  to  support 
Mr.  Toilet's  first  interpretation. 

It  is  observable  that  the  story  of  Atalanta  in  the  tenth  Boot 
of  Ovid's  Mdamorphosis  is  interwoven  with  that  of  I'ciuis  and 
Adonis,  which  our  author  had  undoubtedly  read.  The  lines  most 
material  to  the  present  point  run  tims  in  (Jolding's  translation, 

15G7: 

•'  She  overcame  them  out  of  doubt ;  and  hard  it  is  to 

tell 
**  Thee,  whether  she  did  in  footemanshippe  or  hcautic 

more  excell." 
" he  did  condemnc  the  young  men's  love.     But 

when 
"  He  saw  her  face  and  body  bare,  (for  why,  the  lady 

then 
**  Did  strip  her  tu  her  naked  skin.,)  the  which  was  like  to 

mine, 
"  Or  ratlur,  if  that  thou  wast  made  a  woman,  like  to 

thine, 
"  He  was  ama/'d." 

" And  though  that  she 

"  Hid  Hie  as  swiff  as  arrow  frouj  a  Turkic  bow,  yet  hee 
"  More  wondered  at  her  hcautie,  then  at  swiftncssi-  of  her 

pace  ; 
"  Her  running  grratly  did  augment  her  beautie  and  her 

grace."     Ma  I, ONE. 
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Ros.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter  I — what  tedious  ho- 
mily of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners 
withal,  and  never  cry*  d.  Have  patience,  good  people  / 

Cel.  How  now !  back  friends  ; — Shepherd,  go 
off  a  little  : — Go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch,  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honour- 
able retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage, 
yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

[Exeunt  CoRiN  and  Touchstone. 

Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Eos.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ; 
for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the 
verses  would  bear. 

Cel.  That's  no  matter ;  the  feet  might  bear  the 
verses. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not 
bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and  therefore 
stood  lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering 


The  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone  from  Marston's  Insatiate 
Countess,  has  no  reference  to  the  ball  of  Atalanta,  but  to  the 
golden  apple  which  was  adjudged  to  Venus  by  Paris,  on  Mount 
Ida. 

After  all,  I  believe,  that  "  Atalanta's  better  par  f  means  only 
— the  best  part  about  her,  such  as  was  most  commended. 

Steevens. 

'  Sad — 1  Is  grave,  sober,  not  light.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing:  "  She  is  never  ^arf but  when 
she  sleeps."     Steevenjs. 

'  the  touches — ]     The  features;    les  traits. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition." 

Steevens. 
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liow  lliy  name  should  be  hcing'd  and  carved  upon 
these  trees  ? 

Ttos.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the 
-vvondcr,  before  you  came ;  for  look  here  wliat  I 
found  on  a  palm-tree  :  '^  I  was  never  so  be-rhymed 
since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat/' 
which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cel.  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Jlos.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about 
his  neck  :  Change  you  colour  ? 

Jlos.  I  pr'ythee,  who? 

Cel.  O  lord,  lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends 


* a  jKilm-trce  :]  A  pa/m-trec,  in  the  forest  of  Ardcit,  is  as 

much  out  of  its  place,  as  the  lioness  in  a  subsequent  scene. 

Steevens. 

^  /  ivas  never  so  he-rhmncd  since  Pi/l/ias[oras'  time,  thai 

I  vcas  an  Irish  rat,]  Rosahncl  is  a  very  learned  lady.  She  alludes 
to  tlie  l\tha;^M)reaii  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  souls  transmi- 
grate from  one  animal  to  another,  and  relates  that  in  his  time 
she  was  an  Irish  rat,  and  by  some  metrical  charm  was  rhymed  to 
death.  The  power  of  kiiliui;  rats  with  rhymes  Donne  mentions 
in  his  .SV/Z/rrs,  and  Temple  in  his  'I'rcntises.  Dr.  (irey  has  pro- 
duced a  similar  passaj^e  from  Ramlolph  : 

** My  poets 

'•  Shall  with  a  satire,  sfcep'd  in  trail  and  vinojrar, 
"  Uhyiiie  them  to  death  as  they  do  rats  in  Irvhnitl.''' 

JoiINSOV. 

So,  in  an  address  to  (lu-  reader  at  the  conclusion  of  Hen  Jon- 
son's  /'(ivlaslcr  : 

"  llhime  them  to  death,  as  they  do  Iriah  rats 
•'  In  drumming  tunes."     Stekvens. 

So,  in  'I'he  Defrmc  of  Poesie,  \)\  our  author's  contemporary. 
Sir  I'liilip  Sidney:  "  Tiu)\i<;h  I  will  not  wish  unto  you — to  he 
diivi  n  by  a  poet's  verses,  as  Kubonax  was,  to  hang  yoursell", 
nor  to  be  rimed  to  deatii,  as  is  said  to  be  done  in  Ireland — .'' 

MALONf. 
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to  meet;^  but  mountains  may  be  removed^ with 
earthquakes,  and  so  encounter.^ 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 

Cel.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  most  petition- 
ary vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonder- 
ful wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after 
that  out  of  all  whooping!'^ 

7^05.  Good  my  complexion!'  dost  thou  think. 


*  friends  to  meet ;"]    Alluding  ironically  to  the  proverb  : 

"  Friends  may  meet,  but  mountains  never  greet." 

See  Ray's  Collection.     Steevens. 

*  but  mountains  mai/  be  remoxied  with  earthqiiahes,  and 

so  encounter.]  "  Montes  duo  inter  se  concurrerunt,"  &c.  says 
Pliny,  Hist.  A'at.  Lib.  II.  c.  Ixxxiii.  or  "in  Holland's  transla- 
tion:  "  Two  hills  (removed  by  an  earthquake)  encountered  to- 
gether, charging  as  it  were,  and  with  violence  assaulting  one 
another,  and  retyring  again  with  a  most  mighty  noise." 

ToLLET. 

*  out  of  all  whooping!]  i.  e.  out  of  all  measure,  or 

reckoning.  So,  in  the  old  ballad  of  Yorke,  Yorkejbr  my  Money, 
&c.  1584: 

"  And  then  was  shooting,  out  of  cry, 
"  The  skantling  at  a  handful  nie." 
Again,  in  the  old  bl.  1.  comedy  called  Common  Conditions : 
"  I  have  beraed  my  scli'  out  of  cry. ^''     Steevens. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  phrase  of  the  same  import  as 
another  formerly  in  use,  *'  out  of  all  cry."  The  latter  seems  to 
allude  to  the  custom  of  giving  notice  by  a  crier  of  things  to  be 
sold.  So,  in  A  Chaste  Mai.de  of  Cheapside,  a  comedy,  by  T. 
Middleton,  1630  :  "  I'll  sell  all  at  an  outcry."     Malone. 

An  outcry  is  still  a  provincial  term  for  an  auction. 

Steevens. 

'  Good  my  complexion  /]   This  is  a  ynode  of  expression,  Mr. 

Theobald  says,  which  he  cannot  reconcile  to  common  sense.    Like 

enough  :  and  so  too  the  Oxford  editor.     But  the  meaning  is — 

Hold  good  my  complexion,  i.  e.  let  me  not  blush. 

Warburton. 
VOL.  VIII,  H 
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thougli  I  am  caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doub- 
let and  hose  in  my  disposition?  One  inch  of  delay 
more  is  a  South-sea-off  discovery.**  I  pr'ythee,  tell 

Good  my  complexion .']  My  native  character,  my  female  in- 
quisitive disposition,  canst  thou  endure  this  ! — For  thus  charac- 
terizing the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  let  our  author 
answer.     Ma  lone. 

Good  my  complexion  !  is  a  little  unmeaning  exclamatory  ad- 
dress to  her  beauty  ;  in  the  nature  of  a  small  oath.     Ritson. 

*  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea-off"  discovery.']  The 
old  copy  reads — is  a  South-sea  o(  discoverie.     Steevens*. 

This  is  stark  nonsense;  we  must  read — n^ discovery,   i.   e. 

J'rom  discovery.     "  if  you  delay  me  one  inch  of  time  lunger,   1 

shall  think  this  secret  as  far  from  discovery  as  the  Smith-sea  is." 

WaRBL'RTOX. 

This  sentence  is  rightly  noted  by  the  commentator  as  non- 
sense, but  not  so  happily  restored  to  sense.     I  read  thus: 

One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea.  Discover,  I  j/r'ythee ; 
tell  me  v:ho  is  it  ijuickly  ! — When  the  transcriber  had  once  made 
discover!/  from  discover  I,  he  easily  put  an  article  after  South- 
sea.  Hut  it  may  be  read  with  still  less  change,  and  with  equal 
probability — Every  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  discovery: 
Every  dttuy,  however  short,  is  to  me  tedious  and  irksome  as 
the  longest  voyage,  as  a  voyage  of  discovery  on  tlie  South-aea. 
How  much  voyages  to  the  South-sea  on  which  the  Knglish  had 
then  first  ventured,  engaged  the  conversation  of  that  time,  may 
be  casil)'  imagined.     Johnson. 

Of  for  (^f,   is  frequent  in  the  elder  writers.     A  SouiJi-sea  of 
discov-ery  is  a  discovery  a  Soul/i-sen  o^'- — as  far  as  the  South-sea. 

I'ah.mku. 

W'arhurton's  sophistication  ought  to  have  been  rcj)rol)ated, 
and  the  <»Iil,  which  is  the  »)nly  reading  that  can  preserve  the 
hcnse  of  Uosalind,  restorid.  A  Sdiil //-sea  ol' discovery,  is  not  a 
iLfiCovcry,  "i  i  ak  oj  i-,  l)ut  a.s  co.Mi'miitNsiVE  us  the  South- 
sea  ;  which,  Lting  the  largi>t  in  the  world,  affords  the  wide»t 
scope  for  ixercisMig  curiosity.      IIr,Ni.i:v. 

On  a  further  consideration  of  this  passage  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  think,  with  Dr.  .lohnson,  that  we  should  read  a  Suulh- 
ura  disrovrri/.  **  Delay,  liowovi  r  short,  is  to  me  tedinUK  and 
irksome  as  the  hingesl  \<i\age,  as  a  voyage  of  discovery  on  flic 
Soulh-StH."'  '1  he  word  nf  which  had  occurred  just  before, 
might  have  been  inadvertently  repeatetl  by  the  comp()sitor. 

iM  ALONE. 
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me,  who  is  it?  quickly,  and  speak  apace:  I  would 
thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  might' st  pour  this 
concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes 
out  of  a  narrow-mouth'd  bottle  ;  either  too  much 
at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pr'ythee  take  the  cork 
out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel,  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner  of 
man  ?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a 
beard  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will 
be  thankful:  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard, 
if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando;  that  tripp'd  up  the 
wrestler's  heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking ;  speak 
sad  brow,  and  true  maid.'' 

Cel.  I'faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ros.  Orlando? 

Cel.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day!  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose? — What  did  he,  when  thou  saw'st 
him  ?  What  said  he  ?  How  look'd  he  ?  Wherein 
went  he?^  What  makes  he  here  ?  Did  he  ask  for 
me?  Where  remains  he?  How  parted  he  with 
thee?  and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again?  Answer 
me  in  one  word. 

9  speak  sad  brotv,  and  true  maid.]  i.   e.   speak  with  a 

grave  countenance,  and  as  truly  as  thou  art  a  virgin;  speak 
seriously  and  honestly.     Ritson. 

'  Wherein  went  he '?']  In  what  manner  was  he  clothed  I  How 
did  he  go  dressed  ?     Hicath. 

H   2 
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Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua's  mouth ' 
first:  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this 
age*s  size  :  To  say,  ay,  and  no,  to  these  particu- 
lars, is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest, 
and  in  man's  apj)arel?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he 
did  the  dav  he  wrestled  ? 

Cel.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,^  as  to  resolve 
the  propositions  of  a  lover: — but  take  a  taste  of  my 
finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  a  good  observance. 
1  Ibund  liim  under  a  tree,  like  a  dro})p'd  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it 
drops  forth  such  fruit.' 


*  Garagantua  s  moulli  — ]  Rosalind  requires  nine  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  in  one  ivord.  Celia  tells  her  that  a  word 
of  such  ma^Miitude  is  too  big  for  any  mouth  but  that  of  Gara- 
gantua the  giant  of  llabelait..     Johnson. 

Carafranlun  swallowed  five  pilgrims,  their  staves  and  all,  in 
a  sallad.  It  appears  IVmii  the  books  ol  tliu  Stationers'  C  tmipany, 
that  in  159'J  was  published,  "  Ciaragnntiia  his  Propiieeie."  And 
in  1. ■>{<!,  "  A  booke  entitled,  The  History  of  0'r;/Y/i.'Y7 /;/««."  Tiie 
book  of  (idiat^foit/ia  is  lik'twisi"  nienlitincd  in  Lanehain's  \ar- 
rntive  of  (iitcfii  Etizabclh^s  Entcrta'untifitt  at  Kcnehvorl/i-Caxl/r, 
in  ].')7'>.  Some  translator  oi"  one  of  these  pieces  is  censured  by 
Hall,  in  his  second  llouk  of  Satires  : 

"  Hut  who  conjur'd,  <S:c. 

"  Or  wieki-d  llnhluis  dronken  revellings 

"  'i'o  grace  the  misrule  of  our  tuvernings  ?''     Steevens. 

•  to  count  atomies,]    Atoviirs  are  those  minute  particles 

diHceriiible  in  a  stream  of  sunshine  that  breaks  into  a  darkened 
room.     IIkm.iy, 


"  An  atnniif,  (Hays  Hullokar,  in  his  En<iHsli  Expositor,  U)l(>,) 
is  a  mole  thing  in  the  sunne.  Any  thing  so  small  that  il  can- 
imi  hi    iiiailc  le.vse."     Malonk. 

-  ir/tcn  il  (Iropx  forth  such  fruit.]  The  old  copy  reads — 
ivhrn  il  drops  forth  fruit.  The  word  such  was  suppiiid  by  the 
editor  of  the  second  folio.    I  once  suspccteil  the  phrase,  ''  when 
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^Cbl.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros,  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he,  stretch'd  along,  like  a 
wounded  knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it 
well  becomes  the  ground.* 

Cel.  Cry,  holla!  to  tliy  tongue,''  I  pr*ythee  ;  it 
curvets  very  unseasonably.  He  was  furnish'd  like 
a  hunter. 

Ros.  O  ominous!  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart.' 

it  dropsyor^/j,"  to  be  corrupt ;  but  it  is  certainly  our  author's? 
for  it  occurs  again  in  tliis  play : 

" woman's  jjentle  brain 

"  Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention." 
This  passage  serves  likewise  to  support  the  emendation  that  has 
been  made.     Malone. 

*  such  a  sight,  it   tvell  becomes  the  gromid.']     So,    in 

Hamlet  : 

" Such  a  sight  as  this 

"  Becomes  the  field,"  Steevens. 

''Cry,  holla  I  to  thy  tongue,']  The  old  copy  has — ^Ae  tongue. 

Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Holla  was  a  term  of  the  manegj,  by 

which  the  rider  restrained  and  stopp'd  his  horse.     So,  in  our 

author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir, 
"  His  flatteiing  holla,  or  his  stand  I  say  ?" 

The  word  is  agam  used  m  Othello,  in  the  same  sense  as  here: 
"  Holla  I  stand  there."     Malone. 

Again,  in  Cotton's  Wonders  of  the  Peak  : 

"  But  1  must  give -my  muse  the  hola  here."     Reed. 

''  to  kill  my  heart.]     A  quibble  between  heart  and  hart. 

Steevens. 

Our  author  has  the  same  expression  in  many  other  places. 
So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  : 

"  Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's  heart'' 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

*' they  have  murder  d.  this  poor  heart  of  mine." 

But  the  preceding  word,  hunter,  shows  that  a  quibble  was  here 
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Cel.  I  would  s'lncr  mv  snna-  without  a  burden: 
tliou  brino^'st  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman?  when  I 
think,  I  must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Enter  Orlando  mid  Jaques. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out: — Soft!  comes  he  not 
here? 

Rns.  'Tis  lie  ;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Rosalind  I'etire, 

J.iQ.  I  thank  you  for  your  company;   JKit,  p:ood 
iliith,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  mysclt  alone. 

OiiL.  And  so  had  I;   but  yet,    for  fashion  sake, 
I  thank  vou  too  for  your  society. 

J.IQ.  (iod   be  with  you;   let's  meet  as  little  as 
we  can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  stranirrrs. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  witli  \vritin<x 
love-sonn;s  in  their  barks. 

O/i'L.  I  prav  von,  mar  no  more  of  mv  verses  with 
rcadinir  them  ill-l"a\'otnedlv. 

Jaq.  Kosalind  is  yotir  love's  name? 

()/;l.    Ve>,  jnst. 

J.IQ.    i  <lo  not  like  lier  name. 

C),v/-.  'I  here  was  no  ihonj^ht  of  pleasinf^    vou, 
wh«  n  she  was  cliristcnM. 

J.Ki.  \\\vM  stature  is  she  of? 


iiitciidt  il  Ixtwtcn  /iinri  and  /inrf.  In  our  author's  tiinp  tlie 
Iiiltcr  woiil  was  ortpii  wrilt«'ti  instiiul  of  htnrt,  its  it  is  in  the 
present  iiWanco,  in  the  old  copy  of  tluj<  piny.     Malonk. 
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Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers :  Have  you 
not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and 
conn'd  them  out  of  rings  ? 

Orl.  Not  so;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted 
cloth,**  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  ques- 
tions. 


•  But  I  ansiver  you  right  painted  cloth,]   This  alludes 

to  the  fashion  in  old  tapestry  hangings,  of  mottos  and  moral 
sentences  from  the  mouths  of  the  figures  worked  or  painted  in 
them.  The  poet  again  hints  at  this  custom,  in  his  poem,  call- 
ed,  Tar  qui  n  aud  Lucrece  : 

"  Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw, 

"  Shall  by  a. painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe."    Theobald. 

So,  in  Barnaby  Riche's  Soldier* s  Wishe  to  Britons  Welfare, 
or  Captaine  Skill  and  Captaine  Pill,  &c.  1604:,  p.  1  :  "  It  is 
enouo-h  for  him  that  can  but  robbe  a  painted  cloth  of  a  historic, 
a  booke  of  a  discourse,  a  fool  of  a  fashion,  &c. 

The  same  allusion  is  commoti  to  many  of  our  old  plays.  So, 
in  The  Tivo  angry  Women  of  Ahington,  1599  :  "  Now  will  I 
see  if  my  memory  will  serve  for  some  proverbs.  O,  a  painted 
cloth  were  as  well  worth  a  shilling,  as  a  thief  is  worth  a 
halter." 

Again,  in  A  Match  at  Midnight,  1633 : 
"  There's  a  witty  posy  for  you. 
"  — No,  no  ;  I'll  have  one  shall  savour  of  a  saw. — 
•'  Why  then  'twill  smell  of  the  painted  cloth." 
Again,  in  The  Muses'"  Looking  Glass,  by  Randolph,  1638 : 

«' I  have  seen  in  Mother  Redcap's  hall 

"  In  painted  cloth,  the  story  of  the  prodigal  " 
From  this  last  quotation  we  may  suppose  that  the  rooms  in 
publick  houses  were  usually  hung  with  what  Falstaff  calls 
xvnter-ti'ork.  On  these  hangings,  perhaps,  moral  sentences  were 
depicted  as  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the  different  characters 
represented. 

Again,  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  English  Work^,  printed  by 
Rastell,  1557  :  "  Mayster  Thomas  More  in  hys  youth  devysed 
in  hys  father's  house  in  London,  a  goodly  hangyng  of  fyne 
pai/nted  clothe,  with  nine  pageauntes,  and  verses  over  every  of 
those  pageauntes;  which  verses  expressed  and  declared  what 
the  ymages  in  those  pageauntes  represented :  and  also  in  those 
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Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  it  was 
made  of  Atahmta's  heels.  AVill  you  sit  down  with 
me  ?  and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the 
world,  and  all  our  misery. 


pageauntes  were  paynted  tlie  thynges  that  the  verses  over  them 
dyd  (ill  cflcctc)   drtlare." 

Of  the  prcs^Liit  phraseology  there  is  an  instance  in  Ki)tg 
John  : 

*'  He  speaks  plain  cnnnon-firCy  and  bounce,  and  smoke." 

Steevens. 

/  nnsu'er  you  right  painted  cloth,  may  mean,  I  give  you  a 
true  painted  cloth  answer  ;  as  we  say,  she  talks  right  BitHn<'s- 
gate:  tliat  is,  exactly  such  language  as  is  used  at  Billingsgate. 

.loilNbOX. 

This  singular  phrase  may  be  justified  by  another  of  the  same 
kind  in  King  Henry  V  : 

♦'  I  ^pcak  to  thee  plain  soldier." 
Again,   in   Tivcljth-yiight  : 

♦•  lie  spealis  nothing  but  madman^ 
There  is  no  need  of  Sir  T.   Manmer's  alteration  :  "  I  answer 
you  right  ///  the  style  o/"painted  dotli."      Wc  had  before  in  this 
play,  "  It  is  the  right  butler-woman's  rate  to  market."     No,  in 
Golding's  translation  of  Ov/V/,   l.jliT: 

♦•  till-  look  ol  it  was  / '!■/(/  a  maidi'n's  look.'' 

I  suppose  Orlando  means  to  sa\ ,  that  .hupus's  (pie>tions  have 
no  more  of  novelty  or  shrewdness  in  them  than  the  trite  maxims 
of  till-  paintid  clofh.  Tht>  following  lines,  which  are  found  in  a 
book  with  this  fanta-stick  title, —  .\o  ivhi/iping  nor  tripjntig,  hut 
ft  hind  o/'  /'riendly  snipping,  octavo,  ItJOl,  nuiy  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  painted  cloth  language: 

'■  lUad  what  is  written  on  \\\v  juiinted  cloth  : 

*'  Do  no  man  wrong;  be  good  unto  the  poor; 

"  lU'ware  the  mouse,  the  magg«)l  and  thi'  moth, 

"  Ami  ivrr  have  an  eyi;  unto  tin-  door; 

"   Trubt  not  a  tool,  a  villain,  nor  a  uliore; 

*•  (io  neat,    ru)t  gay,  and  spend  but  as  you  spare  ; 

''  And  turn  the  colt  to  pasture  with  ihr  mar*- ;"  S^c. 
That  moral  scnti  nces  wt  rt-  wrought  in  these  painted  cloths, 
ifi  HMcertained  by  the  following  pa.-sage  in  A  Dialogue  hoth 
pleasnuul  and  juli/idl,  Ac  bv  Hr.  Wilhnm  I?ullevn«',  l.">()|-, 
(sign.  II  f).)  which  Iuim  been  alread\  (pioted :  "  Ilris  is  a  conu  lie 
pnrUiiir, —  and  faire  clothes,  with  pKasaunte  bonh'rs  aboute  the 
same,  wiih  many  u-uf  jn^»//^.?  painted  upon  thtm."      Malone, 
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Orl.  I  will  chicle  no  breather  in  the  world,"  but 
myself  J  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in  love. 

Obl.  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best 
virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool,  when 
I  found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drown'd  in  the  brook  ;  look  but  in, 
and  you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cy- 
pher. 

Jaq.  I'll  tarry  no  longer  with  you  :  farewell, 
good  signior  love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure  ;  adieu,  good 
monsieur  melancholy. 

\_Ej:it  Jaques. — Celia  and  Rosalind 
come  forward. 

Ros,  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lacquey,  and 
under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him. — Do  you 
hear,  forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well ;  What  would  you  ? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  a  clock  ? 

Orl.  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'day; 
there's  no  clock  in  the  forest. 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ; 
else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  everyhour. 


^ no  breather  in  the  world,]    So,  in  our  author's  81st 

Sonnet : 

"  When  all  the  breathers  of  this  ivorld  are  dead." 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  She  shows  a  body,  rather  than  a  life; 

"  A  statue,  than  a  breather.'"     Maldne. 
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would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time,  as  well  as  a 
clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  ?  had 
not  that  been  as  proper  ? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir :  Time  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  persons :  I'll  tell  you  who  time 
amhles  witlial,  who  time  trots  withal,  wlio  time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

7?0n'.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  younc;  maid, 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriiio;e,'  and  the  dav 
it  is  solemnized  :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nni_i;ht, 
tinieV-i  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of 
seven  years. 

Oiu..   Who  ambles  time  withal  ? 

l\()?i.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich 
man  that  hatii  not  the  gout  :  for  the  one  sleeps 
easily,  because  he  cannot  study;  anil  the  other  li\  ej; 
merrilv,  because  he  feels  no  pain:  the  one  lacking 
the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning  ;  the 
other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury: 
These  time  aini)les  withal. 

OuL.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows:  for  though 
he  go  as  sottly  as  loot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself 
too  soon  there. 

Oni..   Who  stays  it  ^till  withal  ? 

Ron.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation  :  for  they  sleep 

'  Mnrrij,  hr  trots  lirird  n////  a  ifoiinrr  wfl/W,  brfxvren  the  cnn- 
trrict  \c.]  Ami  y«t,  in  Miuli  Adn  nhniit  Xot/iin^,  our  uiifhor 
ti  lU  nx,  *'  '/'imr  purs  on  rn/fr/iri;,  (ill  love  liall)  nil  Ins  riles.'* 
Jn  both  pnsHapcH,  howcvcT,  tin-  intrrim  in  equally  ropresented  as 
ti:diuu!<.     Mai.onk. 
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between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  thue  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  sliepherdess,  my  sister;  here  in 
the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Ros.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  she 
is  kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you 
could  purchase  in  so  removed^  a  dwelling. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many:  but,  indeed, 
an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak, 
who  was  in  his  youth  an  in-land  man  ;^  one  that 
knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love. 
I  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it ; 
and  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touch'd 
with  so  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally 
tax*d  their  whole  sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal 
evils,  that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

* removed — ]  i.e.  remote,  sequestered.,    Reed. 

So,  in  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  folio,  1623: 

♦*  From  Athens  is  lier  house  remov'd  seven  leagues." 

Steevens. 

' in-land  man  ;]    Is  used  in  tliis  play  for  one  civilised,  in 

opposition  to  the  rustich  of  the  priest.     So,  Orlando,  before; 
"  Yet  am  I  inlandhred,  and  know  some  nurture."     Johkson. 

See  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  1598: 

"  His  presence  made  the  rudest  peasant  melt, 
"  That  in  the  vast  nplandish  countrie  dwelt." 
Again,  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Poesie,  4to.  1589,  fol.  120: 
"  —  or  finally  in  any  iiplmidish  village  or  corner  of  a  realm, 
where  is  no  resort  but  of  poor  rusticull  or  uncivill  people." 

Malone. 
Again,  in  Chapman's  version  of  the  24th  Iliad : 

" but  lion-like,  uplandishy  and  meere  wilde." 

Steevens. 
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Ros.  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were  all 
like  one  another,  as  halt-pence  are  :  every  one  fanlt 
seeminix  monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault  came  to 
match  it. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Jios.  No  ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physick,  but 
on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the 
forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving 
Rosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  haw- 
thorns, and  elegies  on  brambles  ;  all,  forsooth, 
deilying  the  name  of  Rosalind :  if  I  could  meet 
that  iancy-monger,  I  would  give  him  some  good 
counsel,  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love 
n])()n  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked  ;  I  pray  you, 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon 
vou  :  he  tauuiit  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love; 
in  which  cage  ot  rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not 
prisoner. 

l)j{L.  \\'hat  were  his  marks? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek;  which  you  have  not :  a  blue 
cye,\uul  sunken  ;  which  you  have  not :  an  untpies- 
tionable  spirit ;''  wliich  vou  \\a\v  not  :  a  beard  neg- 

* a  l)liit'  cj/Ct]  i.  c.  a  bluoncss  nbout  the  eyes. 

Stefvens. 

* an    iiiupu'stionahlp   spirit;']    That    is,    a  spirit   not  in- 

quixitirr,  a  iiuiul  iiuhlVLrciit  to  coiiinion  olijfcts,  and  no^hgent 
of  ( oiiiiiioii  <)c•(•ll^rt•ll(•€•^.  Here  Shakspcare  hfus  used  a  passive 
for  an  active  mode  of  speech :  so,  in  a  former  scene,  ''The 
Duke  is  too  dispiildUf  lor  mc,"  t/uif  is,  ton  disputatious. 

.loMNsoy. 

May  it  not  nu-an,  iniivillitig  to  he  convrrscd  with  ? 

Chamipih. 

Mr.  (Iianucr  is  ri^ht  in  suj)posing  tliat  it  means  a  spirit  averse 
to  couver>ation. 
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lected  ;  which  you  have  not : — but  I  pardon  you 
for  that ;  for,  simply,  your  having "  in  beard  is  a 
younger  brother's  revenue : — Then  your  hose 
should  be  ungarter'd,'  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your 
sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied,  and  every 
thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desola- 
tion. But  you  are  no  such  man  ;  you  are  rather 
point-device  ^  in  your  accoutrements ;  as  loving 
yourself,  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 


So,   in  A  Midsimimer-Night' s   Dream,    Demetrius    says   to 
Helena — 

"  I  will  not  stay  your  question^'' 
And,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Antonio  says — 

"  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  iew.''^ 
In  the  very  next  scene,  Rosalind  says — "  I  met  the  Duke  yes- 
terday, and  had  much  question  with  him."  And  in  the  last 
scene,  Jaques  de  Bois  says — "  The  Duke  was  converted  after 
some  question  with  a  religious  man."  In  all  which  places, 
question  means  discourse  or  conversation.     M.  Mason. 

^ your  having — ]  Having  is  possession,  estate.     So,  in 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor :  "  The  gentleman  is  of  no 
havinS''     Steevexs. 

7 Then   your   hose   shoidd   he  ungarter'd,  &c.]     These 

seem  to  have  been  the  established  and  characteristical  marks  by 
which  the  votaries  of  love  were  denoted  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare.  So,  in  The  fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,  by  Heywood, 
1637:  "  Shall  I,  that  have  jested  at  love's  sighs,  now  raise 
whirlwinds !  Shall  I,  that  have  flouted  ah  me's  once  a  quarter, 
now  practise  ah  me''s  every  minute  ?  Shall  I  defy  hat-bands,  and 
tread  garters  and  shoe-strings  under  my  feet  ?  Shall  I  fall  to 
falling  bands,  and  be  a  ruffian  no  longer  ?  I  must ;  I  am  now 
liegeman  to  Cupid,  and  have  read  all  these  informations  in  the 
book  of  his  statutes."  Again,  in  A  pleasant  Comedy  hoiv  to 
chuse  a  good  Wife  from  a  bad,  1602: 

" I  was  once  like  thee 

"  A  sigher,  melancholy  humorist, 

"  Grosser  of  arms,  a  goer  xmthout  garters, 

"  A  hat-band  hater,  and  a  busk-point  wearer." 

Malone. 

' jjoint-device — ]  i.e.  exact,  drest  with   finical  nicety. 

So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost :  "  I  hate  such  insociable  and  point- 
device  companions."     Steevens. 
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Orl.  YcXiT  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee 
believe  I  love. 

Ros.  Me  believe  it  ?  you  may  as  soon  make  her 
that  you  love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is 
apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she  does  :  that  is  one 
of  the  j)oints  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie 
to  their  consciences.  But,  in  gt)od  sooth,  are  you 
he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein 
Kosalind  is  so  admired  ? 

Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  bv  the  white  hand 
of  Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unibrtunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
speak  ? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how 
much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness;  and,  I  tell  you, 
deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip,  as  mad- 
men do :  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  pu- 
nished and  cured,  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary, 
that  the  whipjjers  are  in  love  too:  Yet  I  })rofess 
curing  it  by  counsel. 

OuL.   Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one  ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress;  and  I  set  iiim 
every  day  to  woo  me  :  At  which  time  would  I,  be- 
ing but  a  moonish  youth,''  grieve,  be  elleminate, 
changt-alile, longing, and  liking  ;  j)rouil,  fantastical, 
apish, shallow, inconstant, lull  orti'ars,l"ullol'smiUs; 
for  cverV|>assion  sonR'lhing,and  lor  no  passion  truly 
any  thiuir,  as  boys  anil  woim-n  are  for  the  mo>t  part 
cattle  of  this  colour:   would   now   like  him,  now 

' a  moonUIi  youtL,']  i.e.   variable.     So,  iu    Itovieo  and 

Juliet  : 

*'  O  iwvmv  1)1)1  by  the  moon,  lli'  tncwulaiit  7uo(»i.'' 

hXEEVEN'S. 
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loath  him ;  then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him  ; 
now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him  ;  that  I  drave 
my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love,  to  a  living 
humour  of  madness  ; '  which  was,  to  forswear  the 
full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook 
merely  monastick:  And  thus  I  cured  him;  and  this 
way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean 
as  a  sound  sheep's  heart,'^  that  there  shall  not  be 
one  spot  of  love  in't. 

Orl.  I  v/ould  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ilos.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 

' to  a  living  humour  of  madness ;']  If  this  be  the  true 

reading,  we  must  by  living  understand  lasting,  or  permanent^ 
but  I  cannot  forbear  to  think  that  some  antithesis  was  intended 
which  is  now  lost ;  perhaps  the  passage  stood  thus — /  drove  my 
suitor  from  a  dying  humour  of  love  to  a  living  humour  of  mad- 
ness. Or  rather  thus — From  a  mad  humour  of  love  to  a  loving 
humour  rf  madness,  that  is,  "  from  a  madness  that  was  love,  to 
a  love  that  was  madness.''  This  seems  somewhat  harsh  and 
strained,  but  such  modes  of  speech  are  not  unusual  in  our  poet; 
and  this  harshness  was  probabl}'^  the  cause  of  the  corruption. 

Johnson, 

Perhaps  we  should  read — to  a  humour  of  loving  madness. 

Farmer. 

Both  the  emendations  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  the 
tenour  of  Rosalind's  argument.  Rosalind  by  her  fantastick  tricks 
did  not  drive  her  suitor  either  into  a  loving  humour  of  madness, 
or  a  humour  of  loving  madness;  (in  which  he  was  originally 
without  her  aid  ;)  but  she  drove  him  from  love  into  a  sequester'd 
and  melancholy  retirement.  A  living  humour  of  madness  is,  I 
conceive^  incur  author's  licentious  language,  a  humour  oi'  living 
madness,  a  mad  humour  that  operates  on  the  mode  of  living;  or, 
in  other  words,  and  more  accurately,  a  mad  humour  of  life  C 
"  —  to  forswear  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monas- 
tick."    Malone. 

*  — ' —  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart,"]  This  is  no  very  deli- 
cate comparison,  though  produced  by  Rosalind  in  her  assumed 
character  of  a  shepherd.  A  sheep's  heart,  before  it  is  drest,  is 
always  split  and  washed,  that  the  blood  within  it  may  be  dislodged, 

Steevens. 
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Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo 
me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faitli  of  my  love,  I  will ;  tell 
me  where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  show  it  you  : 
and,  by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the 
forest  you  live  :   Will  you  go  ? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nav,  vou  must  call  me  Rosalind : — Come, 
sister,  will  you  go.''  \_Ej.cunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  TouciisTovE  and  Audrey;'  Jaques  at  a 
distance^  observing  tlicni. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey  ;  I  will  fetch 
up  yoiu-  goats,  Audrey:  And  how,  Audrey?  am  I 
the  man  yet?  Doth  my  simple  I'eature  content  you  ?^ 

' Audrey  ;'\    Is  a  corruption  of  lUheldrcda.     The  saint 

of  tliat  name  is  so  styled  in  ancient  calendars.     Stkevens. 

*  Dt'tli  inif  simple  featinx"  content  //o'/V]  Savs  the  Clown  to 
Auilre\.  "  \in\r features  !  (replies  the  weiuli,)  Lorduarrant 
II .i  !  what  /«'«/«/7".v*'"  I  doubt  not,  tiiis  should  be — your J'eat tire! 
Lord  warrant  us!  ivliat\  J'eat ure'f     Vwiyw.n. 

Feat  iiud  /'eatiire,  perhaps,  had  anciently  the  same  meaning:. 
The  Clown  asks,  il'  the  features  a/'  his  face  content  lur,  she 
takes  the  woril  in  another  sense,  i.  v.  /eats,  deeds,  and  in  her 
reply  seems  to  mean,  what  /iuls,  i.  e.  what  liave  \sv  ilone  vit  ? 
1  lie  iiimt>liip  (il  Aojlrev  and  lur  gallant  had  not  proetadid  (in- 
ther,  us  Sir  Wilful  Witwoodsays,  than  a  little  moiith-i^lue  ;  but 
she  supposes  him  to  be  talkluL;  of  .soiiiethiiiL^  ^^  hich  as  \ ct  he  had 
Hot  performed.  Or  the  jest  may  turn  only  on  the  Clown's  pro- 
mmciaiion.  In  some  parts,  /t-a/z/zi-.v  might  be  pronounced,  /«;- 
tur.i,  which  signify  rascals,  low  wretches.  Tistol  uses  the  word 
in  The  Second  J'art  o/'  King  Ilcnry  II'.  and  Spenser  very  frc- 
4Uenlly.     SrtEVE.Ni. 
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AuD.  Your  features!  Lord  warrant  us!  what 
features  ? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as 
the  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among 
the  Goths.^ 

Jaq.  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited !  ^  worse  than 
Jove  in  a  thatch'd  house  !  .        [_  Aside, 

,    Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  under- 
stood, nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  for- 


In  Daniel's  Cleopatra,  1594,  is  the  following  couplet: 

"  I  see  then,  artless Jeature  can  content, 

"  And  that  true  beauty  needs  no  ornament.'* 
Again,  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy : 

"  It  is  my  fault,  not  she,  that  merits  blame ; 

*'  'My  feature  is  not  to  content  her  sight ; 

"  My  words  are  rude,  and  work  her  no  delight.'* 
i^eafwre  appears  to  have  formerl}-^  signified  the  whole  countenance. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  1 : 

"  Her  T^QevXessJeature,  joined  with  her  birth, 

"  Approves  her  fit  for  none  but  for  a  king."     Malone. 

*  as  the  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among 

the  Goths.]  Capricious  is  not  here  humoursome,  fantastical,  &c. 
but  lascivious.  HoR.  Epod.  10.  Libidinosus  immolabitur  caper. 
The  Goths  are  the  Getae.  Ovid,  Trist.  V.  7.  The  thatch'd  house 
is  that  of  Baucis  and  Philemon.  Ovid.  Met.  VIII.  630.  Stipulis 
et  canna  tecta  palustri.     Upton. 

Mr.  Upton  is,  perhaps,  too  refined  in  his  interpretation  of 
capricious.  Our  author  remembered  that  caper  was  the  Latin 
for  a  goat,  and  thence  chose  this  epithet.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  whole.     There  is  a  poor  quibble  between  goats  and  Goths. 

Malone. 

*  ill-inhabited!']  i.e.  ill-lodged.     An  unusual  sense  of 

the  word. 

A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  Reynolds's  God's  Revenge  against 
Murder,  Book  V.  Hist.  '21  :  "  Pieria's  heart  is  not  so  ill  lodged^ 
nor  her  extraction  and  quality  so  contemptible,  but  that  she  is 
very  sensible  of  her  disgrace."  Again,  in  The  Golden  Legend, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edit.  fol.  196:  "  I  am  ryghtwysnes^  that 
am  enhabifed  here,  and  this  hous  is  myne,  and  thou  art  not 
ryghtwyse,"     Steevens. 

VOL.  VIII,  I 
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ward  child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more 
dead  than  a  great  reckonin<T  in  a  little  room  : ' — 
Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

AuD.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is :  Is  it 
honest  in  deed,  and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly  ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry ; 
and  what  they  sw^ear  in  poetry,  may  be  said,  as 
lovers,  they  do  feign.* 

AuD.  Do  vou  wish  then,  that  the  n;ods  had 
made  me  poetical  ? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly:  for  thou  swear'st  to  me,  thou 

'  it  strike^!  a  man  more  dead  than  a  nreat  reckoiiin<r  in 

a  little  room  .-]  Nothing  was  ever  wrole  in  higher  humour  than 
this  siruile.  A  great  reckoning,  in  a  httle  room,  iinpHes  that 
the  entertainment  was  mean,  and  the  hill  extravagant.  The 
poet  here  alluded  to  the  French  proverhial  plirase  of  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  Uahelaix :  who  said,  there  was  only  one  quarter 
ufan  htjur  in  human  hie  passed  ill,  and  that  was  hetween  the 
calling  tor  the  reckoning  and  paving  it.  ^'et  the  delicacy  of  our 
Oxford  editor  w<nilil  correct  this  into — //  stn/cea  a  man  )nore 
dead  ifiau  a  frreat  reeking  //;  a  little  room.  This  is  amending 
w;th  a  vengeance.  W  hen  men  are  joking  togither  in  a  merry 
humour,  all  are  disposed  to  laugh.  One  of  the  company  says  a 
good  thing  :  the  jest  is  not  taken  ;  all  are  silent,  and  he  who  said 
it,  (|uite  confounded.  'I'his  is  compared  to  a  tavern  jollity  inter- 
rupted hy  the  coming  in  of  a  f^^reat  mlconin^.  Had  not  Shak- 
Hpearc  reason  now  in  this  case  to  apply  his  simile  to  his  own 
case,  against  his  critical  editor?     Who,  it  is  plain,  taking  the 

Iilirasc   to   stnkr   dead,   in   a   literal   sense,   loncluded,  from  his 
woowlfilge  in  philosophy,  that  it  couM  not  he  so  ertectually  done 
hy  a  reckoning  Q»  hy  a  reeking.     \\  ahhukton. 

*  'Onil  ichal   tfiei/  .uvnir  in  portru,   Ac]     This  sentence 

urems  prr|)U-xi'd  antl  inconsetpimt  :  perliaps  it  were  hi  tier  read 
thuH — 1\  lint  llirif  .sxvear  as  lovers,  tlieij  mai/  he  snid  la  feign  as 
poetn.     JojiN.sos. 

1  would  read — It  may  be  said,  as  lovers  they  do  feign. 

M.  Mason- 
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art  honest ;  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have 
some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

AuD.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Touch.  No  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-fa- 
vour'd :  for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have 
honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq,  a  material  fool !  ^  \_Aside. 

AuD.  Well,  I  am  not  fair  ;  and  therefore  I  pray 
the  gods  make  me  honest ! 

Touch,  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a 
foul  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean 
dish, 

AuD.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods 
I  am  foul.^ 


^  A  material  /oo/ /]  A  fool  with  matter  in  him  ;  a  fool  stocked 
with  notions.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Chapman's  version  of  the  24th  Iliad: 

"  his  speech  even  charm'd  his  eares, 

"  So  order'd,  so  materkill. — "     Steevens. 

'  I  am  foul.]     Byjbul  is  meant  co^  or  frovoning. 

Hanmer. 

I  rather  heWevefoid  to  be  put  for  the  rustick  pronunciation  of 
Jkll.  Audrey,  supposing  the  Clown  to  have  spoken  of  her  as 
a.  foul  slut,  says,  naturally  enough,  /  am  not  a  slut,  though,  I 
thank  the  gods,  I  am  foul,  i.  e.  full.  She  was  more  likely  to 
thank  the  gods  for  a  belly-full,  than  for  her  being  coy  or  Jrown- 
ing.     Tyrwhitt. 

In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  conjecture,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  in  the  song  at  the  end  of  Lovers  Labour'' s  Lost^ 
instead  of — "  and  ways  he  foul,"  we  have  in  the  first  quarto, 
1598,  '*  —  and  ways  he  full.'''  In  that  and  other  of  our  author's 
plays  many  words  seem  to  have  been  spelled  by  the  ear. 

Malone. 

Audrey  says,  she  is  not  Jair,  i.  e.  handsome,  and  therefore 
prays  the  gods  to  make  her  honest.  The  Clown  tells  her  that  to 
cast  honest  1/ away  upon  a.  foul  slut,  (i.  e.  an  iW  favoured  dirty 
creature,)  is  to  put  meat  in  an  unclean  dish.     She  replies,  she 

I  2 
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Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foul- 
ness !  sliittisliness  may  come  hereafter.  Ikit  be  it 
as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee  :  and  to  that  "Dnd, 
I  ha\  e  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of 
the  next  village ;  wlio  hath  promised  to  meet  me 
in  this  place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.,   I  woulil  fain  see  this  meeting.  [.Iside. 

AuD.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  mav,  if  he  were  of  a 
iearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attein})t ;  lor  here  we 
liave  no  tem})le  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but 
horn-beasts.  But  what  thoui'-h?-  Courage!  As 
lu)rns  are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said, — 
Many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods  :  riglit  ; 
many  a  man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  ot' 
them.      \\  ell,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife  ;   'tis 

none  of  his  own  y-ettint;.    Morns?    Even  so  : 

Poor  men  alone? No,  no;  the  noblest  deer  hath 

them  as  Inige  as  the  rascal.^  Is  the  single  man 
therefore  blessed  ?  NO  :  as  a  wallM  town  is  nu)re 
worthier  than  a  villa<»e,  so  is  the  torehead  of  a  mar- 
ried  man  more  honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  u 


iii  iio  .sliity  (no  dirtij  (ha/),)  lliuu^'h,  in  lar  j^rcat  simplicity,  she 
thanks  the  gods  (or  ht;r  /imfiuss,  (honit'l\  iiess,)  i.  c.  lor  beinj; 
jui  she  is.  "  Well,  (adds  hi',)  praised  be  the  izods  lor  ihyj'uul- 
nvsSf  hiuttishnesii  n>ay  come  herealter."      HiTiON. 

I  tliink  that,  \)\  /uul,  Auihiy  means,  //(*/  /uii'y  or  wiiat  wp 
call  Itniurlij.  Audrey  is  neither  coy  or  ill-hinnoiired  ;  but  slie 
thunk]«  (iod  for  her  honu-lines:<,  a.-*  it  rendered  l>er  lesu  exposed 
to  temptation.  .So,  in  llii'  next  scene  but  out-,  ilnsulind  savs  to 
Anicbc— 

•♦  Foul  is  niostyow/,  beingyo///,  to  be  a  scoHer." 

M.  Mason. 

•    whftl  l/miifr/if]      What  then  ?      .IiMlN.soN. 


'  the  rascal.]  Lean,  pour  lUer,  are  called  rascal  deer. 

IIahkis. 
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bachelor:  and  by  how  much  defence"  is  better 
than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn  more  precious 
than  to  want. 

Enter  S'w  Oliver  Mar-text* 

Here  comes  sir  Oliver  :'-' — Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you 
are  well  met :  Will  you  despatch  us  here  under 
this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  Oli.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch.  1  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

•• defence — ]  Defence,  as  here  opposed   to  "  no  skill,'* 

signifies  the  ar^  of  fencing.  Thus,  in  Hamlet:  " — and  gave 
you  such  a  masterly  report,  for  arts  and  exercise  in  your 
defence"     Steevens. 

*  sir  Oliver :']     He  that  has  taken  his  first  degree  at  the 

university,  is  in  the  academical  style  called  Dominns,  and  in 
common  language  was  heretofore  termed  Sir.  This  was  not 
always  a  word  of  contempt ;  the  graduates  assumed  it  in  their 
own  writings  ;  so  Trevisa  the  historian  writes  himself  Si/r  John 
de  Trevisa.     Johnson, 

We  find  the  same  title  hestowed  on  many  divines  in  our  old 
comedies.     So,  in  IVHt/  Beguiled: 

"  Sir  John  cannot  tend  to   it  at  evening  praj'er  ;  for 

there  comes  a  company  of  players  to  town  on  Sunday  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Sir  John  is  so  good  a  fellow,  that  I  know  he'll 
scarce  leave  their  company,  to  say  evening  prayer." 

7^ gain:  "  We'll  all  go  to  church  together,  and  so  save  Sir 
John  a  labour."  See  notes  on  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ^ 
Act  I.  sc.  i.     Steevens. 

Degrees  were  at  this  time  considered  as  the  highest  dignities  ; 
and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  a  clergyman,  who 
liath  not  been  educated  at  the  Universities,  is  still  distinguished 
in  some  parts  of  North  Wales,  by  the  appellation  of  Sir  John^ 
Sir  William,  &c.  Hence  the  Sir  Hugh  Evans  of  Shakspeare 
is  not  a  Welsh  knight  who  hath  taken  orders,  but  only  a  Vv'elsh 
.clergyman  without  any  regular  degree  from  cither  of  the  Uni- 
versities.    See  Barrington's  History  of  the  Guedir  Family. 

Nichols. 
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Sir  Oli.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  mai- 
riage  is  not  lawful. 

J.ui.  [^Discovering  himself.']  Proceed,  proceed ; 
Til  giv^e  her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  master  IVhat  ye 
caWt:  How  do  you,  sir?  You  are  very  well  met: 
God'ild  you^  for  your  last  comj)any:  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  : — Kven  a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir: 
— Nay  ;  pray,  be  coxer'd. 

Jaq.   Will  von  he  manied,  motley? 

T'orcii.  As  the  ox  liath  his  bow,"'  sir,  the  horse 
his  curb,  and  the  iaulcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath 
his  desires  ;  and  as  })igeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would 
be  nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breed- 
ing, be  married  under  a  bush,  hke  a  beggar  ?  Get 
you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell 
you  what  marriage  is:  this  fellow  will  but  join  you 
together  as  they  join  wainscot;  tlun  one  of  you 
will  prove  a  shrunk  pannel,  and,  like  green  tim- 
ber, warp,  warp. 

Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  miiul  but  I  were  better 
to  be  marrietl  of  him  tluui  of  another:  for  he  is 
not  like  to  marry  me  well  ;  and  not  being  well 
married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  lor  me  hereafter 
to  leavr  my  wife.  [./.s/V/c. 

.Lui.   (lo  thou  w  ith  nil',  and  let  me  counsi-l  thee. 

*  (iorri/f/  i/oii — ]   i.  f.  God  j//<7</ }()U,  (i()(l  rrwaril  you. 

So,  in  Antotttf  ami  Clrnpalra  : 

••    Aiiii  tin-  <;^iifls  i/irhl  you  for't  !" 
ist'c  notf»  on  Mnt/irt/i,  Act  I.  >*i:.  vi.     Sikkvlns. 

®  /lis  how, J  i,  f.  his    i/o/tc.     '1  lu-  ancient   i/nif  in    (oini 

rcHcmhlrti  a  //oxv.     See  notr  on    'I'/ic  Mcrrj/  lyiws  tj   Windsor ^ 

Act   V.   V«.|.   V.  I).  '212.       ^iXEEVENS. 
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Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey ; 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver ! 

Not — O  sweet  Oliver, 
O  brave  Oliver,' 
Leave  me  not  behi*  thee ; 
But — Wind  away. 
Begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  wi'  thee. 

\_Ea:eunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey, 


^  Not — 0  sweet  Oliver, 

0  brave  &c.]  Some  words  of  an  old  ballad. 

Warburton. 

Of  this  speech  as  it  now  appears,  I  can  make  nothing,  and 
think  nothing  can  be  made.  In  the  same  breath  he  calls  his 
mistress  to  be  married,  and  sends  away  the  inan  that  should 
marry  them.  Dr.  Warburton  has  very  happily  observed,  that 
0  sivect  Oliver  is  a  quotation  from  an  old  song ;  I  believe  there 
are  two  quotations  put  in  opposition  to  each  other.  For  i\:iiid  I 
read  wend,  the  old  word  for  go.  Perhaps  the  whole  passage  may 
be  regulated  thus : 

Clo.  /  am  not  in  the  mind,  but  it  were  better  for  me  to  be  mar- 
ried of  him  than  of  another,  for  he  is  not  like  to  marry  me  well, 
and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  vie  hevi" 
after  to  leave  my  vaife. — Come,  siveet  Audrey;  we  must  be  mar- 
ried, or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

[They  whisper. 
Clo.  Farewell,  good  sir  Oliver,  not  O  sweet  Oliver,  O  brave 

Oliver,  leave  me  not  behind  thee, but 

Wend  away. 
Begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee  to-day. 
Of  this  conjecture  the  reader  may  take  as  much  as  shall  ap- 
pear necessary  to  the  sense,  or  conducive  to  the  humour,    I  have 
received  all  but  the  additional  words.     The  song  seems  to  be 
complete  without  them.     Jt)HNSON. 

The  Clown  dismisses  Sir  Oliver  only  because  Jaques  had 
alarmed  his  pride,  and  raised  his  doubts,  concerning  the  validity 
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Sin  Olt.  'Tis  no  matter ;  ne'er  a  fantastical 
knave  of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  mv  calling-. 

\_Eait-, 

of  a  marriage  solemnized  by  one  wlio  appears  only  in  the  cha- 
racter of"  an  itinerant  preaclier.  He  intends  afterwards  to  have 
recourse  to  some  other  of  more  dignity  in  the  same  profession. 
Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  that  tlie  latter  part  of  the  Clow  n's  speech 
is  only  a  repetition  from  some  other  ballad,  or  perhaps  a  dittcr- 
ent  part  of  the  same,  is,  I  believe,  just. 

O  brave  Oliver,  leave  me  wt  behind  yon,  is  a  quotation  at  the 
beginning  of  one  of  N.  Breton's  Letters,  in  his  Puclcel,  kc.  IGOO. 

Steevf.ns. 

That  Touchstone  is  influenced  by  the  counsel  of  Jaques,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  subsequent  dialogue  between  the  former 
and  Audrey,  Act  V.  sc.  i  : 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey ;  patience,  geutle 
Audrey. 

And.  'Faith,  the  priest  tvas  good  enough,  for  all  the  old  gen- 
tleman s  saying.     Malone. 

0  sivert  Oliver.  The  epithet  of  sweet  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  ap|)ropriatcd  to  Oliver,  for  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
originally  ol)ligid  to  the  old  song  before  us.  No  more  of  it, 
however,  than  these  two  lines  has  as  yet  been  produceil.  See 
Hen  Jonson's  Uiiderwo'id : 

"  All  the  rnad  Rolands  and  srveet  Olivers." 
Anil,  in  liven/  Man  in  his  l/iinioiir,  p.  SS,  i>  the  same  allusion  : 
*'  Do  not  stink,  sweet  Oliver."     'rvuwiin  r. 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  Aug.  H,  1.j81,  wa* 
entered,  by  Kieliard  .lones,  the  ballad  of, 

"  O  sweele  Oli/vr 

"  Leave  me  not  behinde  thee." 
Again,  "  'I'lie  answere  of  0  surctc  Olyver.^' 
Again,  in  15H() :  "  O  sivcete  Oli/ver  altered  to  the  Scriptures." 

SlKKVlNS. 

1  often  find  a  part  of  lliis  song  applied  to  Cromwell.  In  a 
paper  called,  .7  Man  in  the  Moon,  discovering  a  World  of 
Knaverif  under  the  Sun,  "  the  jnneto  will  go  near  to  give  us  the 
f"'ggft  if  O  brave  Oliver  conn-  not  Kuddcidy  to  reliive  them." 
Tlie  ftamc  allusion  is  met  with  in  Cleveland.  II' i nd  axcai/  and 
wind  n//' arv  still  usid  /novincinlli/ :  and,  1  believe,  nothing  but 
tlie  provincial  prurmnciulion  is  wanting  to  join  the  parts  to- 
^etiier.     I  reud : 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  same.     Before  a   Cottage^ 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me,  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  pr'ythee  ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to 
consider,  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire  ;  there- 
fore weep. 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's:**  marry, 
his  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 


Not — 0  svoeet  Oliver  ! 
O  brave  Oliver  ! 

Leave  me  not  behi'  thee- 
But — tmid  away. 
Begone,  I  say, 


I  liiill  not  to  wedding  wi'  thee.     Farmer. 

To  produce  the  necessary  rhyme,  and  conform  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Shakspeare's  native  county,  1  have  followed  Dr. 
Farmer's  direction. 

Wind  is  used  for  wend  in  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  1607  : 
"  Winde  we  then,  Antony,  with  this  royal  queen." 
Again,  in  the  MS.    romance    of   the    Soxudon    of  Bahylayne. 
p'.  63 : 

**  And  we  shalle  to-morrowe  as  stil  as  stoon, 

"  The  Sarcsyns  awake  e'r  ye  luyndc.^*     Steevens. 

•  Something  browner  than  Judas's  :]  See  Mr.  Toilet's  note 
and  mine,  on  a  passage  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  first  Act  of 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  from  both  whicli  it  appeals  that 
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lios.  I'faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour.'* 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour:  your  chesnut  was  ever 
the  only  colour. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread.' 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana  :^ 
a  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood^  kisses  not  more  re- 
ligiously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 


Judas  was  constantly  represented  in  ancient  painting  or  tapestry, 
with  red  hair  and  beard. 

So,  in  The  Insatiate  Countess,  1613:  "  I  ever  thought  b}'  his 
red  beard  he  would  prove  a  Judas."     Steeveks. 

*  rjaitli,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour.']  There  is  much  of 
nature  in  this  petty  perverseniss  of  Rosalind  :  shf  finds  fault  in 
her  lover,  in  htij>e  to  be  contradicted,  and  when  Celia  in  sportive 
malice  too  readily  seconds  her  accusations,  she  contradicts  her- 
self rather  than  sutler  her  favourite  to  want  a  vindication. 

JOHNSOK. 

' as  the  touch  nfhnly  bread.]  We  should  read  beard,  that 

is,  as  the  kiss  of  an  holy  .•-aint  or  hermit,  called  the  /.7>.v  of  charity. 
This  makes  the  comparison  just  and  decent  ;  the  other  impious 
and  abhurd.     Wahburton. 

* a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana:']  i.  c.  a  pair  left  off  by 

Diana.     Theobald. 


' a  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood — ]  Tills  is  finely  ex- 
pressed. Hut  Mr.  Theobald  says,  the  nurds  give  him  nu  ideas. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  uortls  will  never  give  men  what  nature 
hii«  denied  them.  However,  to  mend  tne  matter,  he  substi- 
tutes H'infred'.s  .sisterhood.  And  after  .so  h«ii|i\  a  tlicuiL'ht,  it 
was  to  no  purpose  to  tell  him  tlicri'  was  no  religious  <Mder  of 
that  denomination.  The  plain  truth  is,  Shaks|)eare  meant  an 
uitfriiit/ul  sisttrhiiod,  which  hiul  divoted  itself  tt)  chastit\ .  For 
ad  those  who  were  ol'  the  sisterhood  of  the  spring,  were  the 
votaries  of  VenuH;  those  of  summer,  the  votaries  of  Ceres; 
thopu  of  auluiiui,  of  Poniona :  so  these  of  the  sisterh<<od  of 
winter  v,VTv  the  votaries  of  Diiina;  Ciilled,  of  winter,  because 
that  (piarler  is  not,  like  the  other  three,  productive  of  fruit  or 
incrtafo.     On   this  account   it   ie,  lliat  whrn  the  pott  speaks  of 
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Mos.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not? 

Cel.  Nay  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 
Ros.  Do  you  think  so? 

Cel.  Yes:  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a 
horse-stealer;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him  as  concave  as  a  cover'd  goblet,''  or  a  worm- 
eaten  nut. 

Ros.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but,  I  think  he  is  not 
in. 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright,  he 
was. 

what  is  most  poor,  he  instances  it  in  'winter,  in  these  fine  lines 
of  Othello  : 

"  But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  ivinter 

"  To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor." 
The  other  property  of  winter,  that  made  him  term  them  of  its 
sisterhood,    is   its   coldness.      So,    in    A    Midsummer-Night' s 
Dream  : 

*'  To  be  a  barren  sister  all  jour  life, 

*'  Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon." 

Warbukton. 

There  is  certainly  no  need  of  Theobald's  conjecture,  as  Dr. 
Warburton  has  most  eifectually  supported  the  old  reading.  la 
one  circumstance,  however,  he  is  mistaken.  The  Golden  Le- 
gend, p.  ccci.  &c.  gives  a  full  account  of  S^.  Winifred  Sindi  her 
sisterhood.     Edit,  by  Wynhyn  de  IVorde,  1j27.     Steevens. 

*  as  concave  as   a  cover'd  goblet,']    Vv^hy  a  covered? 

Because  a  goblet  is  never  kept  covered  but  when  empty.     Shak- 
speare  never  throws  out  his  expressions  at  random. 

Warburton. 

Warburton  asks,  "  Why  a  cover'd  goblet?" — and  answers, 
•'  Because  a  goblet  is  never  covered  but  when  empty."  If  that 
be  the  case,  the  cover  is  of  little  use ;  for  when  empty,  it  may 
as  well  be  uncovered.  But  it  is  the  idea  of  hollowness,  not 
that  of  emptiness,  that  Shakspeare  wishes  to  convey;  and  a 
goblet  is  more  completely  hollow  when  covered,  than  when  it  is- 
not.     M.  Mason. 
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Cel.  U^as  is  not  is:  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover 
is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster;  they  are 
both  the  confirmers  of  iiilse  reckonings:  He  at- 
tends  here  in  the  forest  on  the  duke  your  fatlier. 

Ros.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much 
question^  with  liini:  He  asked  me,  of  what  pa- 
rentaue  I  was;  I  tohl  him,  of  as  good  as  he;  so  he 
laugli'd,  and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of  fa- 
thers, when  there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  (),  that's  a  brave  man!  he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and 
breaks  them  bravely,  (piite  traverse,  athwart*^  the 


*  ynucli   question  — ]  i.    c.  conversation.     So,    in    The 

Merchant  of  Venice: 

"  You  may  as  wl-U  use  question  witli  the  wolf." 

Steevrnt.s. 


*  (juilc    traverse,    (illavtul    Siv.^      An    unexperienced 

lover  is  here  conipareil  to  a  puny  ti/ter,  to  whom  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  have  his  lance  hroken  across,  as  it  was  a  mark  eitiier 
of  want  of  coura;^c  or  adchx'ss.  This  happened  wlien  the  horse 
Hew  on  one  side,  in  the  career:  and  hence,  I  suppose,  arose 
the  jocular  proverhial  phrase  o/"  ftpnrrin^  the  horse  oii/j/  on  one 
side.  Now  a>i  hreakin^  the  hmce  a<;ain>t  his  adversary's  hreast, 
in  a  direct  lint,  was  lumourahle,  so  the  hreakinj,'  it  across  ;i^ainst 
his  hreast  was,  for  the  reason  al)Ove,  dishonourahle :  iience  it 
is,  that  Sidne} ,  in  his  Arcadia,  speaLinj;  of  the  niock-coml)at 
of  C'linias  and  Dametas,  sa_>s:  "  'I'he  wind  took  such  hold  of 
hix  stn/f  that  it  crost  (juite  over  his  hreast,"  Sec. — And  to  break 
across  was  the  usual  phrase,  as  appears  from  some  wri  (ched 
vericH  of  the  same  author,  speaking  of  an  imskilful  tiller: 

'*  .^Iethou^hl  some   .staves   he   mist:    if  so,    not    much 
amiss  : 

*•  I'or  when  he;  most  dul  hit,  he  ever  yet  did  miss. 

"  One  said  he  hralr  across,  full  will  it  .so  miyht  he,"  ^C. 
Tliis  is  the  ulltiHion.  So  that  Orlando,  a  ynm^^  j;allanl,  allecting 
the    fashion,    (iort  rave    is    In  rr    used,  a.s    in    other    |)l;u(s,   for 


ftntliioMiihlr, )    IS    n  presentfd    titlnr   unsUl/ut   in   court  shii),   or 

.limorom.      i'hr  lover'H  meeting'  or  appointment  corresponds  to 

the  tiller's  career;  and  as  the  mw  hreaks  staves,  tin-  other  hreak*; 
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heart  of  his  h)ver;^  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his 
horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  Hke  a  noble 
goose :  but  all's  brave,  that  youth  mounts,  and 
folly  guides: — Who  comes  here  ? 

Eiiter  CoRiN. 

Cor,  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  enquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love  ; 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf. 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

oaths.  The  business  is  only  meeting  fairly,  and  doing  both  with 
address :  and  'tis  for  the  want  oi"  this,  that  -Orlando  is  blamed. 

Warburton. 

So,  in  Northward  Hoe,  1607:  "  —  melancholick  like  a 
tilter,  that  had  broke  his  staves  foul  before  his  mistress." 

Steevens. 

A  puny  tilter,  that  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose ;]  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  altered  this  to  a  nose-qui II' d  goose,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  alteration.  Certainly  nose-quiW d  is 
an  epithet  likely  to  be  corrupted:  it  gives;  the  image  wanted, 
and  may  in  a  great  measure  be  supported  by  a  quotation  from 
Turberville's  Falconrie :  "  Take  with  you  a  ducke,  and  slip  one 
of  her  wing  feathers,  and  having  thrust  it  through  her  nares, 
throw  her  out  unto  your  hawke."     Farmer. 

Again,  in  Philastcr,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 
"  He  shall  for  this  time  only  be  seel'd  up 
"  With  a  feather  through  his  nose,  that  he  may  only 
"  See  heaven,"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  Booke  of  Haivki/ng,  Hunting,  and  Fishing,  &i!» 
bl.  I.  no  date:  " — and  with  a  pen   put  it  in  the  haukes  7iares 
once  or  twice,''  &c.     Again,  in  Philemon  Holland's  translation 
of  the  tenth  Book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,   1601,  p.  300: 
*'  It  is  good  moreover  to  draw  a  little  quill  or  feather  through 
their  nostrills  acrosse,"  &c.     SrF.EVtNS. 

of  his  lover ;]  i.  e.  of  his  mistress.    See  Vol.  V.  p.  222, 


note  7.     Malone 
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Cor.  If  you  will  sec  a  pageant  truly  play' J, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  i»;low  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Jlos.  O,  come,  let  us  remove  ; 

The  sit^ht  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love  : — 
Bring  us  unto  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I'll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.         \_E.vciinf. 


8CEXE  V. 

AnotJicr  Part  of  tlic  Forest. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

SlL.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  nie  ;   do   not, 
Phebe  : 
Say,  that  you  lo\e  me  not;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness:  The  common  I'xeciUioner, 
Whose  heart  the  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes 

hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  huml)le(l  neck. 
But  liist  begs  ))ardon  ;  Will  yon  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops?* 

• IVill  i/iju  sterner  be 

'I'hiin  III'  t/iitt  iliis  anfl  lives  Ay  hloodif  (lrnpx?'\  This  ii 
tt)oken  of  the  executioner.  He  lives,  indued,  l)y  bloody  drops, 
iV  you  will  :  hut  how  does  he  dir  by  bloody  drops  ?  Tiw  poet 
inu>.t  certiiiidv   have  wrote: 

■  Ihnt  deals  and  lives,  SiC. 
i.e.  that  m'ts  h'"  bread   b>,   and  makes   a  trade   ofeiillinL'  ofT 
hc'Juit  :   but  the  '  'xt'ord  editor  makes  i;  plainer.      He  reail>  : 


J'han  he  thai  Jivw  and  tJirives  6y  bUnjdj  drops. 

\V  A II  null  TON, 
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Enter    PvOSAlind,    Celia,    and    Corin,    at    a 

distance, 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner ; 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 

Either  Dr,  Warburton's  emendation,  except  that  the  word 
deals^  wants  its  proper  construction,  or  that  of  Sir  Tho.  Han- 
mer,  may  serve  the  purpose  ;  but  I  believe  they  have  fixed  cor- 
ruption upon  the  wrong  word,  and  should  rather  read: 

Than  he  that  dies  his  lips  by  bloody  drops'? 
Will  you   speak  with   more  sternness   than    the  executioner, 
whose  lipr,  are  used  to  be  sprinkled  with  blood  ?  The  mentioa 
of  drops  implies  some  part  that  must  be  sprinkled  rather  than 
dipped.     Johnson. 

I  am  afraid  our  bard  is  at  his  quibbles  again.  To  die,  means 
as  well  to  dip  a  thing  in  a  colour  foreign  to  its  otun,  as  to  expire. 
In  this  sense,  contemptible  as  it  is,  the  executioner  may  be  said 
to  die  as  well  as  live  by  bloody  drops.  Shakspeare  is  foud  of 
opposing  these  terms  to  each  other. 

In  King  John  is  a  play  on  words  not  unlike  this : 

« all  with  purple  hands 

*'  Dy'd  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes." 
Camden  has  preserved  an  epitaph  on  a.  dyer,  which  has  the 
same  turn : 

"  He  that  dyed  so  oft  in  sport, 

**  Dyed  at  last,  no  colour  for't." 
So,  Hey  wood,  in  his  Epigrams,  1562: 

*'  Is  thy  husband  a  dyer,  woman  ?  alack, 

"  Had  he  no  colour  to  die  thee  on  but  black  ? 

*'  Dieth  he  oft  ?  yea  too  oft  when  customers  call ; 

"  But  I  would  have  him  one  day  die  once  for  all. 

"  Were  he  gone,  dyer  never  more  would  I  wed, 

"  Dyers  be  ever  dying,  but  never  dead." 
Again,  Puttenhara,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  1589: 

*'  We  once  sported  upon  a  country  fellow,  who  came  to  run 
for  the  best  game,  and  was  by  his  occupation  a  dyer,  and  had 
very  big  swelling  legs, 

**  He  is  but  coarse  to  run  a  course, 

"  Whose  shanks  are  bigger  than  his  thigh  ; 

*•  Yet  is  his  luck  a  little  worse 
"  That  often  dyes  before  he  die.'" 
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Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable,^ 
Tliat  eyes, — that  are  the  f  rail'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers  ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  tliee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,   if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill 

thee ; 
Now  countert'eit  to  swoon  ;  why  now  fall  down  ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame, 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee: 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 


"  Where  ye  see  the  words  course  and  die'xx^cA  in  divers  senses, 
one  giving  the  rebound  to  the  other."     Steevens. 

J.  Davifs,  of  Hereford,  in  his  Scourge  of  FoUi/,  printed 
ahout  lull,  has  the  same  conceit,  and  uses  ahnost  our  author's 
words  : 

OF    A    PROUD    LYING    DYER. 

••  Turhitie,  the  dycr^  stalks  befi)re  his  dure, 
"  Like  t'a?sar,   iliat  by  d'/iii<r  oft  thd  thrive; 

"  And  though  the  beggar  be  as  proud  as  pt)ore, 
"  Yet   (like  the  niortifide)  he  di/is  to  live.'* 
Again,   on  the  same  : 

♦'  Who  hves  well,  dies  well  : — not  l)y  and  by; 

"  l"i»r  this  man  /no  proudly,  }et  welliloth  die." 

M  AIONE. 

llr  that  lives  and  dies,  i.  c.  he  who,  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life,  continues  u  comuiun  executioner.  Si),  in  ihe  second  scene 
of  the  fifth  Act  of  tliis  play;   "  iive  and  die  a  shepherd." 

TOM.KT. 

To  die  and  live  by  a  thing  is  t«)  be  constant  to  it,  to  persevere 
in  it  to  the  end.  Lives,  tiu-refore,  does  not  signify  is  main' 
tainrd,  but  the  two  verbs  taken  togeliuT  ujean,  uho  iv  all  his 
li/i:  convrr.uint  with  bluodj^  drops.      Mtsc.HAVK. 

•  'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  prubaUt:,]     .Sure  (or  surely- 

Douce. 
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JSome  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush,^ 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure  ^ 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine 

eyes. 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not  j 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

SiL.  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near,) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy ,^ 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time, 

Come  not  thou  near  me :  and,  when  that  time  comes. 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 
As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?  [^Advancing.']  Who 
might  be  your  mother,'* 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once,^ 

'  leaii  but  upon  a  rush,']     But,  which  is  not  in  the  old 

cop}^,  was  added,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  by  the  editor  of  the 
second  folio.     Malone. 

*  The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure  — ]  Cicatrice  is  here 
not  very  properly  used ;  it  is  the  scar  of  a  wound.  Capable 
impressure,  hollow  mark.     Johnson. 

Capable,  I   beUeve,   means  here — perceptible.      Our  author 
often  uses  the  word  for  intelligent ;   ( See  a  note  on  Hamlet, — 
"  His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 
"  Would  make  them  capable.^'') 
Hence,  with  his  usual  licence,  for  intelligible,  and  then  for  per- 
ceptible.     Malone. 

'  poiver  of  fancy,]  Fancy  is  here  used  for  love,  as  be- 
fore, in  A  Midsummer-Nighfs  Dream.     Johnson. 

*  IVho  might   be  your  mother,']     It  is  common  for  the 

poets  to  express  crueltj'^  by  saying,  of  those  who  commit  it,  that 
they  were  born  of  rocks,  or  suckled  by  tigresses.     Johnson, 

*  That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once,]  If  the  speaker 
intended  to  accuse  the  person  spoken  to  only  for  insulting  and 
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Over  the  wretched  ?  What  though  you  have  more 
beauty,'' 

exulting ;  then,  instead  of — all  at  once,  it  ought  to  have  been, 
both  at  once.  But,  by  examining  the  crime  ot"  the  person  ac- 
cused, we  shall  discover  that  the  line  is  to  be  read  thus : 

That  you  insult-  exult,  and  rail  at  once. 
Tor  the>e  three  things  Phebe  was  guilty  of.     Hut  the  Oxford 
editor  improves  it,  and,  for  rail  at  once,  reads  domineer. 

VVarbukton. 

I  see  no  need  of  emendation.  Tlie  speaker  may  nicai\  thus  : 
IVIto  mi^ylil  he  your  motlicr,  that  ijou  insult,  exult,  and  that  too 
all  in  a  breath'^  Such  is,  perhaps,  the  meaning  o( all  at  once. 

Steevens. 

°  JMtat  though  you  have  more  beauty,']     The  old  copy 

reads : 

What  though  you  have  no  beauty.     Steeveks. 

Though  all  the  printed  copies  agree  in  this  reading,  it  is  very 
accurately  observeil  to  me,  bv  an  ingenious  unknown  corre- 
spondent, who  signs  liimseif  L.  II.  (and  to  wiiom  I  can  only  here 
make  my  acknowledgement)  that  the  negative  ought  to  be  left 
out.     Theobald. 

That  no  is  a  misprint,  appears  clearly  from  the  passage  in 
Lodge's  Rosulynde,  which  Sluikspiare  has  iiere  imitated: 
"  Sometimes  have  I  seen  high  disdaine  turned  to  hot  desires. — 
Because  thou  art  beautiful,  be  not  so  coy  ;  as  there  is  nothing 
more  faire,  so  there  is  nothing  more  fading.'' — Mr.  Theobald 
corrected  the  error,  by  expunging  the  uordwo;  in  which  he 
was  copied  by  the  subsecpient  editors;  but  omission,  (as  I  have 
often  (il)siTved,)  is,  of  all  the  niotles  of  eMiend;rtioii,  the  most 
ixcepliiHiable.  So  was,  I  bilieve,  a  nii>print  for  uiu,  a  word 
often  Used  by  our  author  and  his  contemporaries  for  more.  So, 
in  a  (ornur  scenr  of  this  pla\  :  "  I  pray  you,  mar  no  mo  of  my 
mtpvs  wilii  reading  llniii  ill-lavour'dly."  Again,  in  Much  Ado 
about  Xuthing :  "  Sing  no  uutre  ditties,  sing  no  mo."  Again, 
in  The  'Ivmitesl :  "  A/i;  widows  tif  tjiis  business  making — " 
Many  other  niHlanees  might  be  added.  The  word  is  founil  in 
uhnoKt  every  book  of  that  age.  As  no  is  here  printed  instead  of 
mi),  so  in  Ititineii  and  Juliet,  Act  \  .  wi'  lind  in  the  folio,  I'i'JiJ, 
^lo  matter,  for  AV;  matter.  'I'hi>  idireclion  being  less  vinlcnt 
than  Mr.  Theobald's,  I  have  in>-erted  it  in  the  text.  "  What 
fhongh  I  should  allow  you  had  mure  hvnuly  than  he,  (says  Hosa- 
lind,)  Ihnuyh  by  my  faith,"  Sec.  (for  siuli  is  the  force  of  ./.v  in 
file  next  line)  '•  must  you  therefore  treat  him  with  disdain?'' 
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(As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  tliis  ?  Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 
I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work  : " — Od's  my  little  life  ! 
I  think,  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too : — 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it ; 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.^ — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  ^oggy  south,  puffing  w4th  wind  and  rain  ? 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  we  meet  with  a  passage  constructed 

nearly  in  the  same  manner  : 

" Sa}',  this  hecomes  him,- 

"  [As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 

"  Wiiom  these  things  cannot  blemish,)  yet,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Lost  : 

"  But  say  that  he  or  we,  (as  neither  have,) 
"  Receiv'd  that  sum,"  &c. 

Again,  more  appositely,  in  Camden's  Remaines,  p.  190,  edit. 

1605:  *'  I  force   not  of  such  fooleries;  but  if  /  Aare  a«^  skill 

in  sooth-saying,  [as  in  sooth  I  have  none,)  it  doth  prognosticate 

that  I  shall  change  copie  from  a  duke  to  a  king."     Malone. 

As  mo,  (unless  rhyme  demands  it,)  is  but  an  indolent  abbre- 
viation of  more,  I  have  adopted  Mr.  Malone's  conjecture,  with- 
out his  manner  of  spelling  the  word  in  question.  If  wo  were 
right,  how  happens  it  that  more  should  occur  twice  afterwards 
in  the  same  speech  ?     Steevens. 

'  Of  nature's  sale-work:]  Those  works  that  nature  makes 
up  carelessly  and  witliout  exactness.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
practice  of  mechanicks,  whose  ixork  bespoke  is  more  elaborate 
than  that  whicli  is  made  up  for  chance-customers,  or  to  sell  in 
quantities  to  retailers,  which  is  called  sale-toork.    Warburton. 

'  That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  'worship.']  So,  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothino-  .• 

"  Jaming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand," 

Steevens. 

K  2 
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You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man, 
Than  she  a  woman  :  '  Tis  such  tools  as  vou. 
That  make  the  world  lull  of  ill-tavonr'd  children: 
'Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her  j 
And  out  of  vou  she  sees  herself  more  proper. 
Than  any  of  iier  lineaments  can  siiow  lier. — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  heaven,  fastino;,  for  a  good  man's  love: 
For  I  nmst  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  you  can  ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets  : 
Cry  the  man  mercy  ;   love  him  ;   take  his  ofler ; 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer.'' 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd  ; — fare  you  well. 

PiiE.  Sweet  youth,  I  })ray  you  chide  a  year  to- 
gether ; 
I  had  rafln'r  hear  you  chide,  than  llus  man  woo. 

Ros.  He's  lUllen  in  love  with  her  foulness,'  and 
she'll  fall  in  loxe  with  my  anger  :  If  it  be  so,  as  fast 
as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll  sauce 
her  with  bitter  words. — ^^  hy  look  vou  so  upon  me? 

PllE.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros.   I  ])ray  yon,  do  not  fall  in  lo\e  with  mc. 
For  I  am  falser  than  \c)ws  made  in  wine: 
Besides,  I  like  you  not  :  It  you  will  know  my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  oli\es,  heri'  hard  bv  : — 
Will  you  go,  sister? — Shephenl,  ])ly  her  hard  : — 
(oMU*,  si>ter : — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better. 


"  Foul  IS  mostjiml,  firinf>  foul  to  he  a  scnfflr.']     TJie  sense  i«, 
77/r  ug/i/  iceni  iito\t  u^ti/,  ii/irn,  tlmuj^li  i'<^ii/,  titvy  art  xco/frrs. 

JojrNsoN. 

'  ivilh  \ivr/(jui)ics.\,j      So,  Sir  Tljo.  Hanincr;  lla-otliir 

cilitioni — i/uur  loulnt'sa. 


v.J      So,  .^ 
Johnson 
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And  be  not  proud  :  though  all  the  world  could  see. 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he.* 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

\_Ej:eimt  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corix  . 

Phe.  Dead  shepherd !  now  I  find  thy  saw  of 
might ; 
Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  atjirst  sight?  * 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebc, — 

Phe.  Ha  !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe,  Wily,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

SiL.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be  ; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
W^ere  both  extermin'd. 

* though  all  the  xvorld  could  see. 

None  coidd  be  so  abused  in  sight  as  he."]  Though  ail  man- 
kind could  look  on  you,  none  could  be  so  deceived  as  to  think 
you  beautiful  !)ut  he.     Johnson. 

^  Dead  shepherd!  now  I  find  thy  savci  of  might; 
Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  ?]     The  second 
of  these  lines  is  from  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  1637,  siga« 
B  b.  where  it  stands  thus : 

"  Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight : 
"  Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lovd  not  at  first  sight  ?^* 
This  line  is  likewise  quoted  in  Belvidere,  or  the  Garden  of 
the  Muses,  1610,  p.  29,  and  in  England's  Parnassus,  printed  in 
1600,  p.  261.     Steevens. 

This  poem  of  Marlowe's  was  so  popular,  (a^;  appears  from 
many  of  the  contemporary  writers,)  that  a  quotation  from  it 
must  have  been  known  at  once,  at  least  by  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  the  audience.  Our  author  has  again  alluded  to  it  in  the 
T'uo  Gentlemen  of  Verona. — The  "  dead  shepherd,"  Marlowe, 
was  killed  in  a  brothel,  in  1593.  Two  editions  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  I  believe,  had  been  published  before  the  year  1600; 
it  being  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Books,  Sept.  28,  1593,  and 
again  in  1597.     Malone. 
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.  PiiE.  Thou  liast  my  love  j  Is  not  that  neigh- 
bourly ? 

SiL.  I  would  ha\ e  you. 

Fhe.  Why,  tliat  were  covetousness. 

vSilvius,  the  time  was,  tliat  I  hated  thee  ; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  bear  thee  love : 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 
Thy  company,  whicli  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
1  will  endure;   and  I'll  employ  thee  too: 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense. 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employM. 

SiL.  So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love. 
And  I  in  such  a  ])()verty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps  :   loose  now  and  then 
A  scatterM  smile,'  and  that  I'll  li\  c  upon. 

PilE.  Know'stthou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me 
ere  while  ? 

SiL.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  ofl ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds, 
That  the  ohl  carlot  once  was  master  of.^ 

Fjie.  Think   not   I  Ionc  him,   though  I  ask  for 


hiin  ; 


*  To  fjlcaii  the  brokoi  rnrs  aflry  the  man 

J'/iat  thr  viaiti  hurrcst  rffips  :   loosi*  iioxv  and  tlivu 
A  scattfi'it  siuili,']     IVrlmps  Sli;iks|u'aiv  owrd  tliis  imngc 
to  tlif  Ki'L'oiid  fhaptiT  of  the  hook  ot'  Kutli : — '•  Lit  /'all  .some 
limidluls  of  |iiir|K)s(    I'or  lur,  and  U-avi-  tluin  tliat  slii-  iwwy  '^Ican 
iIh'IU.''      Si  \.v.\  t.N.s. 

*  That  the  nld  carlot  nncr  xvax  niastrr  iif.'\  i.  i-,  peasant,  from 
carl  or  churl ;  probably  a  word  of  Sliakspcarc's  coinugc 

Douce. 
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'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy:*' — yet  he  talks  well ; — 
But  what  care  I  for  words?  yet  words  do  well, 
Wheu  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  : — not  very  pretty  : — 
But,  sure,  he's  proud;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him  : 
He'll  make  a  proper  man  :  The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion  ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  tall;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall:' 
His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  'tis  well: 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip  ; 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek  ;  'twas  just  the  dif- 
ference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask.® 
There  be  some  women,  Siivius,  had  they  mark'd 

him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him  :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  ^  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him  : 


" fl  peevish  ioj/.-]     Peevish,  in  ancient  language,  signi- 
fies tvea/i,  silly.     So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  When  Richmond  was  a  httle^eeu/sA  boy." 

Steevens. 

^  He  is  not  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall:']  The  old  copy 
reads : 

He  is  not  very  tall,  &c. 
For  the  sake  of  metre,  I  have  omitted  the  useless  adverb — very. 

Steevens. 

®  the  constant  red,   and  m'xn^edi  damaslc.']     "  Constant 

red''  is  uniform  red.  *'  Mingled  damask"  is  the  silk  of  that 
name,  in  which,  by  a  various  direction  of  the  threads,  many 
lighter  shades  of  the  same  colour  are  exliibited.     Stbevens. 

'-•  I  have  more  cause — ]  /,  which  seems  to  have  been  inad- 
vertently omitted  in  the  old  copy,  was  inserted  by  the  editor  of 
the  second  folio,     Malone. 
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For  whal  luul  l\e  to  do  to  cliidc  ut  mc  ? 

He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  liair  black; 

And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me : 

I  marvel,  why  I  answer'd  not  ai!,ain : 

But  that's  all  one  ;  omittance  is  no  (|nittance. 

I'll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 

And  thou  shalt  bear  it  ;  Wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

SiL.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phk.  rU  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short : 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  \_Ed'eimt. 


ACT   IV.     SCENE   I. 

The  same. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Clma,  (ukI  Jaqui:s. 

Jaq.  I  })r'vthee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better' 
acfjuaiuted  with  thee. 

J{()S.  They  sav,  \on  are  a  melaiiclioU   Icllow. 

J.Ui.    I  am  so;    I  (l()I()\cil  ht-l  Um' tliaii  laughing. 

Ros.  Those,  that  aii'  in  cxt  iiinii  \  dtiillur,  are 
abominable  fellows;  and  betray  themselves  to 
every  modein  censiii'e,  woim'  iliaii  ilniiil'vards. 


'   Irl  itir  l)c  licllrr — ]      lir,  wliicii  is  wanting,'  iii  thi-  old 

copy,  was  added  by  llic  editor  ol'tlic  second  folio.     jMalone. 
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Jaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.  Why  then,  *tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 
which  is  emulation  ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is 
fantastical;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud;  nor 
the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious;  nor  the  lawyer's, 
which  is  politick;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice;" 
nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these:  but  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  sim- 
ples, extracted  from  many  objects  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  in  which 
my  often  rumination  wraps  me,  is  a  most  humor- 
ous sadness.^ 

Ilos.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad :  I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own 
lands,  to  see  other  men's;  then,  to  have  seen 
much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes 
and  poor  hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 


tv/tich  is   nice ;]  i.  e.   sill^',    trifling.     So,    in   King 


Richard  III  : 

"  But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial." 
See  a  note  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  V.  sc  ii.     Steevens. 

^  ray  oftoi   rumination  uoraps  me,  is  a  most  humorous 

sadness.'\     The  old  copy  reads — in  a  most,  6ic.     Steevens. 

The  old  copy  has — hjj  often.  Corrected  by  the  editor  of  the 
second  folio.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  read  "  and  which,  by 
often  rumination,  wraps  me  in  a  most  liumorous  sadness." 

Malone. 

As  this  speech  concludes  with  a  sentence  at  once  ungrammati- 
cal  and  obscure,  I  have  changed  a  single  letter  in  it ;  and  in- 
stead of"  in  a  most  humorous  sadness,"  have  ventured  to  read, 
"  is  a  most  humorous  sadness."  Jaques  first  informs  Rosalind 
what  his  melancholy  was  not ;  and  naturally  cocnhules  by  tell- 
ing her  what  the  quality  of  it  is.  To  obtain  a  clear  meaning, 
a  less  degree  of  violence  cannot  be  employed.     Steevens. 
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Enter  Orlando. 

Ros.  Andyour  experience  makes  you  sad:  I  had 
rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experi- 
ence to  make  me  sad;  and  to  travel  for  it  too. 

Orl,  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind! 

J.ui.  Nay  then,  God  be  \vi'  you,  an  you  talk  in 
blank  verse.  [EjIL 

Ros.  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller:  Look,  you 
lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits;  disable '  all  the  benefits 
of  your  own  country  ;  be  out  of  love  with  your 
nativity,  and  almost  chide  (iod  ibr  makin<j;  you  that 
countenance  vou  are;  or  I  will  scarce  think  vou 
have  swam  in  a  o-ondola/' — Why,  how  now,  Or- 
lantlo!  where  have  you  been  all  this  while?  You  a 
lover? — An  you  serve  me  such  another  trick,  never 
come  in  my  sioht  more. 

Oh'/..  My  liur  liosalind,  1  eume  wilhiji  an  hour 
oi  my  promise. 

Ros.  Iheak  an  hour's  ])r(!mise  in  love?  lie  that 
will  di\ide  a  niinule  into  a  thonsand  j)arts,  and 
break  bii!  a  |)ai  t  of  the  thousandth  part  ol  a  iniuute 
ill  till'  allairs  ol'loxc,    it  may  be  sait.!  ol   lnin,    that 

*  di.mhlf — ]    i.    c.   undervalue.     So  afterwards: — *'  ho 

disabled  luy  jiulj;nu'iit."     Sri.K.VKNs. 

*  — ^  sxvfivi  ill  (I  '^fni(lt)l(i.'\  That  is  licni  nt  \  cuico,  the  scat 
at  tliat  tiiiu'  <il  all  liriutinusness,  wIutc  tlu'  youuf;  I'.iij^'lij^li  j^i'ii- 
lirim-u  wa.sU'ti  ihi-ir  I'm  turns,  dcl)ast'd  tlu  ir  ni(iral>,  and  soiuf- 
linics  Idsf  tlii'ir  rcliuiiin. 

'I'lir  l'.isliii)ii  ol  iravillin^',  whiih  prevaiU-d  \ii\  iiiut  li  in  oin 
antliiir's  tinn  ,  vvuh  considtri'd  by  llu'  wi.si  r  nu-n  as  one  nl  the 
principal  eauMs  of  corrupt  manners.  It  \\a.s,  tin  relori',  !_'rav(ly 
censuri'd  hy  Aschuni,  in  iiis  Sc/iiin/ninslrr,  and  by  Hi.-iiop  Hall, 
ill  his  (^iin  Vadis  ;  and  is  here,  and  in  other  passagch,  ridiculed 
by  Sluikspeare.     Johnson. 
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Gupid  hath  clap\l  him  o*  the  shoulder,  but  I  war- 
rant him  heart-whole. 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 
Ros.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in 
my  sight ;  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 

Orl.  Of  a  snail  ? 

Bos.  Ay,  of  a  snail;  for  though  he  comes  slowly, 
he  carries  his  house  on  his  head;  a  better  jointure, 
I  think,  than  you  can  make  a  woman  -.'^  Besides, 
he  brings  his  destiny  with  him. 

Orl.  What's  that  ? 

Ros.  Why,  horns;  which  such  as  you  are  fain  to 
be  beholden  to  your  wives  for  :  but  he  comes 
armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of 
his  wife. 

Orl.  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker;  and  my  Rosalind 
is  virtuous. 

Ros.   And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so  ;  but  he  hath 
a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.' 

^  than  you  can  male  a  xmman.']     Old  copy — you  make 

a  woman.     Corrected  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.     Malone. 

7 a  RosaUud  of  a  better  leer  than  you. '\  i.  e.  of  a  better 

feature,  complexion,  "or  colour,  than  you.  So,  in  P.  Holland's 
Plirii/,  15.  XXXI.  c.  ii.  p.  403  :  "  In  some  places  there  is  no 
other  thing  bred  or  growing,  but  brown  and  duskish,  insomuch 
as  not  only  the  cattel  is  all  of  that  ley-e,  but  also  the  corn  on  the 
ground,"  &c.  The  word  ,-eenis  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Hleare,  facies,  frous,  vultus.  So  it  is  used  in  Titus  Androni- 
cus.  Act  IV,  so.  ii: 

"  Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer."    Tollet, 
In  the  notes  on   the  Canter/jury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  Vol.  IV. 
p,  320,  lere  is  supposed  to  mean  skin.     So,  in  Isumbras  MSS. 
Co«.  Cal.  Il.fol.  129: 

"  His  lady  is  M'hite  as  whales  bone, 

"  Here  lere  bryghte  to  se  upon, 

"  So  fiiir  as  blosmc  on  tre."     Steevens. 
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Bos.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me;  for  now  I  am  in 
a  liolitlay  liumour,  and  like  enough  to  consent: — 
What  woukl  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  yoiu' 
very  \  ery  llosaiind  ?  ^ 

Okl.  I  would  kiss,  before  I  spoke. 

Bos.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and  when 
you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might 
take  occasion  ^o  kiss."  Very  good  orators,  when 
they  are  out,  they  will  spit;  and  for  lovers,  lacking 
(God  warn  us!")  matter,  tiie  cleanliest  shift  is  to 
kiss. 

OiiL.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied? 

Bos.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there 
l)e*»:ins  new  matter. 

OiiL.  Who  could  be  out,  beinn-  before  his  beloved 
mistress  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your 
mistress;  or  1  shouhl  \\uuk  mv  honesty  ranker  than 
my  wit. 

()j!L.  ^\'llat,  of  my  suit  ? 

Bos.   Not  out  of  your  aj)p:nel,  and  yet  out  of 
yotu'  suit.      Am  not  1  your  Rosalinil  ? 

()/,•!..  !  take  some  joy  to  say  you  aie,  because  1 
would  be  talking  of  lier. 

•  fitifi  xi'/irii   If  on  tvcrr  frrnvclird  Jhr  hulc  of  matter,   you 

mif^ht  takv  occasion  to  kiss.]  Thus  also  in  Hui ton's  Analomij  of 
Mtlanclioli/,  edit.  Ifilt'J,  p.  ')11  :  «• — ami  wluii  lie  liatli  |>iim|)r(l 
Jiis  u  itirs  dry,  and  tan  say  no  more,  kis>ing  and  rolling  arc 
never  (Mil  i»r  season."     S  i  i.tvKNS. 

" /fi'or/ warn  >(.<;!)'[  If  this   exeiamation    (uliicli  occur* 

again  in  tlu-  <|narlo  copies  of  A  Mii/Miuniicr  A/V/z/'.s-  Dream  )  it; 
not  a  corru|)lion   ol' — "  (iod  mini  iis,''    i.  e.  defend  us,   it  must 
mean,  "  uunmon  us  to  liiinsell.''     So.  in  A///i,'  Uicltard  III: 
"  And  >enl  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence." 

bXEEVENS. 
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Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will  not  have 
you. 

Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time 
there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  vide- 
licet, in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains  dashed 
out  with  a  Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what  he  could 
to  die  before ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of 
love.  Leander,  he  would  have  lived  many  a  fair 
year,  though  Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  hot  midsummer  night:  for,  good  youth, 
he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont, 
and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drowned; 
and  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age'  found  it 
^vas — Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all  lies ;  men 
have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have 
eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

Orl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this 
mind;  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

«  chroniclers  of  ihat  age  — ]   Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — 

coroners,  by  the  advice,  as  Dr.  Warburton  hints,  of  some  anony- 
mous critick.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Edwards  proposes  the  same  emendation,  and  supports  it 
by  a  passage  in  Hamlet:  "The  coroner  hath  sat  on  her,  and 
finds  it — Chrisiian  bnrial."  I  beheve,  however,  the  old  copy 
is  right;  though yb««r/  is  undoubtedly  used  in  its  forensick  sense. 

Malone. 

I  am  surprized  that  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  just  and  ingenious 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted  as  soon  as  suggested.  The 
aliuiiion  is  evidently  to  a  coroner's  inquest,  which  Rosalind  sup- 
poses to  have  sat  upon  the  body  of  Leander,  who  was  drowned 
in  crossing  the  Hellespont,  and  that  their  verdict  was,  that  Hero 
of  Sestos  was  the  cause  of  hii«  death.  The  wovdjinind  is  the 
legal  term  on  such  occasions.  We  say,  that  a  juvy  found  il 
lunacy,  or  found  it  manslaughter;  and  the  verdict  is  called  the 
.finding  of  the  jury.     M.  Mason, 
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Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly:  But 
come,  now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more 
coming-on  disposition;  and  ask  me  what  you  will, 
I  will  grant  it. 

Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
and  all. 

Oa'L.   And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

lios.  Are  you  not  good  ? 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

lios.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  mucli  of  a 
good  thing? — Come,  sister, you  shall  be  the  priest, 
and  many  us. — Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando: — 
What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  mari-v  us. 

Cel.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

lius.  You  must  begin, fl'ill  ijou^  Or/d/idu, — 

Ci:l.    (jo   to: Mill    \ou,  Orlando,  lia\e   to 

wile  this  Rosalind  ? 

OUL.    1  will. 

Rus.   Av,  but  wlien  i 

Oin..  \\\\\  now;    as  fast  as  she  rnTi  marry  us. 

Ros.  Till  II  \(»u  nuist  say, — /  Uilic  tlicc^  Rosaiiml^ 
for  Xi'if'c. 

Oiti..    I  take  tliee,  Rosalind,  I'oi-  wife. 

lios.  I  might  ask  \  on  for  your  commission;  but, 
—  I  do  takt'  thee,  Oi  laiido,  Ibi-  mv  husband  :  'riurc 
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a  girl  goes  before  the  priest;^  and,  certainly,  a 
woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

Orl.  So  do  all  thoughts;  they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have 
her,  after  you  have  possessed  her. 

OnL,  For  ever,  and  a  day. 

Ros,  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever:  No,  no,  Or- 
lando; men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December 
w^hen  they  wed:  maids  are  May  when  they  are 
maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  I 
will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock- 
pigeon  over  his  hen;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot 
against  rain;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape;  more 
giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey :  I  will  weep  for 
nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain,^  and  I  will  do 
that  when  you  are  disposed  to  be  merry ;  I  will 

*  There  a  girl  goes  before  the  priest ; J  The  old  cop}' 

reads — "  There's  a  girl,''  &c.  The  emendation  in  the  text  was 
proposed  to  me  long  ago  by  Dr.  Farmer.     Steevens. 

'  /  will  iveep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain, 1 

The  allusion  is  to  the  cross  in  Cheapside ;  the  religious  images, 
with  which  it  was  ornamented,  being  defaced,  (as  we  learn 
from  Stowe,)  in  1596:  "  There  was  then  set  up,  a  curious 
wrought  tabernacle  of  gray  marble,  and  in  the  same  an  alabaster 
image  of  Diana,  and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames,  prilling 
from  her  naked  breast."     Stowe,  in  Cheap  Ward. 

Statues,  and  particularly  that  of  Diana,  with  water  conveyed 
through  them  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  weeping  figures, 
were  anciently  a  Avqv.ent  ornament  of  fountains.  So,  in  The 
Citt/  Match,  Act  HI.  sc.  iii: 

" Now  could  I  cry 

"  Like  any  image  in  a  fountain,  which 

"  Runs  lamentations." 
And  again,  in  Rosamo7id's  Epistle  to  Henry  II.  by  Drayton: 

"  Here  in  the  garden,  wrought  by  curious  hands, 

"  Naked  Diana  in  the  fountain  stands."  Whallev, 
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laiii;li  like  a  liyen,'  and  tliat  when  thou  art  inchiied 
to  sleep. 

OltL.   But  will  my  Rosaliuil  do  so? 

=!'-  Jlos.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

Bos.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do 
this:  the  wiser,  the  waywanler:  Make  the  doors'' 
upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  case- 
ment;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  key-hole; 
stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the 
chimney. 

Ojil.  a  man  tliat  l):ul  a  wile  with  sucli  a  wit, 
he  might  sa), —  //'//,  a/ii/f/cr  avV/r"' 

*  /  will  lni(<r/i  like  a  Ji}('n,]  The  bark  of  the  hyena  wti? 

aneienlly  supposed  to  resemble  a  hiutl  hiuj^h. 

So,   ill  Wfbster's  Dnrhess  of  Mnlf)/,    \(i'2\i; 

" Melhiiiks  1  see  l)er  litu<j;hi»<j> 

*«  Excellent  ////('//fl.'" 
Again,  in  'llic  Cultlt'>\s  I'mphvci/,   l."***!  : 

.    "  Vou  luui^k  hi/cnu-\\kv,  weep  Hke  a  t  ideodile." 

SlEEVENS. 

*  Make  the  duors  — j  This  is  an  expression  usid  in  se- 
veral (il  the  midland  counties,  instead  o\' Imr  ihedoun,  So,  in 
1  lie  Comal  1/  ij/  Errors: 

•'  '1  lie  doors  are  made  against  ynu."     Stekvens. 

''  li'it,  tv/tither  Xi.iltY'}   'Jliis  niiivt   be  some  allusion  to  ;i 

sit(ny  will    known  at  thiit  tinu',   tliouu'li    nou  |)crhaps  iirrtriev- 
abli .     Johnson. 

This  waK  an  t  xelamation  nnnh  in  use,  when  any  one  was 
eithir  talking,'  nonsinsc,  or  usurpiu}^  a  greater  share  in  conver- 
sation than  justly  belonged  to  Inni.  So,  in  Decker's  Snlirn- 
i>ifi'<li.i,  KiO'J:  "  My  hweel,  Hit  u/ntJn  r  nil/  tJtun,  m\  deliiat<^ 
|>oi  tical  I'uiy,"   \c. 

i\guiii,   u\  IKywood'h  Itnj/al  Kiiii(,   Ki'.il : 

*'  Wit: — is  the  word  >trange  lo  you:' — If'il? — 
'       "   IVInlhrrXvill  llr^-^'* 
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Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till 
you  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's 
bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse 
that  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you  there. 
You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,^  un- 
less you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O,  that 
woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's 
occasion,*^  let  lier  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for 
she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. 

OiiL.  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave 
thee. 

Ros.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 

Again,  in  the  Preface  to  Greene's  Groatstvarth  of  JVit,  1621 : 
"  IVit  ivhither  wilt  thou  ?  woe  is  me, 
"  Thou  hast  brought  me  to  this  miserie." 
The  same  expression  occurs  more  than  once  in  Taylor  the  water- 
poet,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  title  of  some  ludicrous  per- 
formance.    Steevens. 

If  I  remember  right,  these  are  the  first  words  of  an  old 
madrigal.     Maloxe. 

'  You  shall  never  take  her  toithout  her  ansiver,"]  See  Chaucer's 
Marchantes  Tale,  ver.  10,138—10,149: 

"  Ye,  sire,  quod  Proserpine,  and  wol  ye  so  ? 

*'  Now  by  my  modre  Ceres  soule  I  swere, 

*'  That  I  shall  yeve  hire  suffisant  answere, 

**  And  alle  women  after  for  hire  sake  ; 

*•  That  though  they  ben  in  any  gilt  ytake, 

*'  With  face  bold  they  shul  hemselve  excuse, 

"  And  here  hem  doun  that  wolden  hem  accuse. 

**  For  lack  of  answere,  non  of  us  shall  dien. 

*'  Al  had  ye  seen  a  thing  with  bothe  youre  eyen, 

"  Yet  shul  we  so  visage  it  hardely, 

♦'  And  wepe  and  swere  and  chiden  subtilly, 

*'  That  ye  shul  ben  as  lewed  as  ben  gees/'     Tyrwhitt. 

' make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion^  That  is,  repre- 
sent her  fault  as  occasioned  by  her  husband.  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads,  her  husband's  accusation.    Johnson. 

VOL.  VIII.  I. 
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Orl.  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner;  by  two 
o'clock  I  will  he  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways  ; — I  knew 
what  you  would  prove ;  my  friends  told  me  as 
much,  and  I  thought  no  less : — that  flattering 
tongue  of  yours  won  me  : — 'tis  but  one  cast  away, 
and  so, — come,  death. — Two  o'clock  is  your  hour? 

Orl.  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so 
God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not 
dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  ])romise, 
or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think 
you  the  most  j)athetical  break-promise,^  and  the 
most  hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her 
you  call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the 
gross  band  of  the  unfaithful :  therefore  beware  my 
censure,  and  keep  your  j)romise. 

Orl.  With  no  less  religion,  than  if  thou  wert  in- 
deed my  Rosalind:   So,  ailieu. 

Ros.  Well,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines 
all  such  ollenders,  and  let  time  try  : '  Adieu  ! 

[i*lr/7  Orlando. 


"  /  71'///  ihiit/i   1/011   the  most   pathctical    hrcak-pr()mi.u,'\ 

TIk;  saim-  cpitliet  octurs  aj;aiii  in  Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  and  w  itii 
as  littU'  a|)|)arc'iil  incaniiig  : 

" most  piitlicticnl  nit." 

A^ain,   in  (irccnc's    Scvrr  ton  laic,   l.'SJM):  ** — liavin};  no  /)/7- 
thelicall  iiuprcsHion  in  my  head,  I  \\:\\\  Hat  lallcn  info  a  slunibfr." 

Sm:i;\  r.Ns. 

I   l)i'licvo,   1)}'   pnthi'ticdl  brcak-proniisc,    Rosalind    means   a 
lover  whose  falsehood  would  most  dccpltj  nfj'ccl  his  mistit  ss. 

Mai.onk. 

' time  is  ihr  old  justice  ifuil  cinmiurs  nil  such  ('[Jcudt'rs, 

und  let  time  trij:'\   So,  in   Troilits  ntitl  Crrssidn 


"  And  that  old  couuunn  nrlntrnlor,  'lime, 
"  N\  ill  one  day  end  it."     Stekvens. 
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Cel,  You  have  simply  misus'd  our  sex  in  your 
love-prate  :  we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose 
plucked  over  your  head,  and  show  the  world  what 
the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest.^ 

Ros.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that 
thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in 
love !  But  it  cannot  be  sounded ;  my  affection  hath 
an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless  ;  that  as  fast  as  you 
pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Bos.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus, 
that  was  begot  of  thought,^  conceived  of  spleen, 
and  born  of  madness ;  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that 
abuses  every  one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out, 
let  him  be  judge,  how  deep  I  am  in  love : — I'll  tell 
thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  -the  sight  of  Or- 
lando :  I'll  go  find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come.* 

•  Cel,  And  I'll  sleep.  \_E:veunt. 

* to  her  oivn  nest."]    So,  in  Lodge's  Rosalynde :  And  "  I 

pray  you  (quoth  Aliena)  if  your  own  robes  were  off,  what  mettal 
are  you  made  of,  that  you  are  so  satyricall  against  women  J  Is  it 
not  a  foule  bird  defiles  her  owne  nest?"     Steevens. 

* begot  0/ thought,]    i.  e.    of  melancholy.     So,  in  Julius 

CcBsar: 

" take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar.'*     Steevens. 

*  '         ril  go  find  a  shadoto,  and  sigh  till  he  come.^  So,  in 
Macbeth  : 

**  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
**  Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty."     Steevens. 


L  2 
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SCENE  II. 
Another  Fart  ojlhe  Forest. 

Filter  Jaques  and  Lords,  in  tlic  habit  of  Foresters. 

Jaq.  AVhich  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 

1  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Ro- 
man conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the 
deer's  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  ol'  vic- 
tory : — Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for  this  pur- 
pose ? 

2  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sinj]^  it ;  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune, 
so  it  make  noise  enough. 

SONG. 

1.  ir/ial  shall  he  hair,  /hat  hiird  the  deer? 

2.  His  leather  shin,  and  hoims  to  xcear.'' 


*  Ills  leather  skin,  ayiil  hunts  to  nrnr.]  Sluikspearc  sconis 
lo  liavf  formed  iIiIh  komj^  om  a  hint  aUbrded  by  tlic  iiovi-I  \\liii  li 
fiiniishi'd  tiiiii  with  the  |)h)t  of  his  play.  "  Wliat  news, 
I'orrfstir  ?  Ila.sl  thou  woundeil  some  deere,  and  h)st  him  in  tlic 
tall?  Care  not,  man,  for  so  t*mall  a  losse;  thy  fees  was  hut  the 
sktttnr,  the  shoulders,  and  the  hortis."  Lodj^c's  Jiosiili/nc/r,  or 
Etiphurs's  (iohlrn  Lfv^ncic,  15y'2.  l*"or  this  (juotalion  the  reader 
is  indehted  t(»  .Mr.  Malone. 

So  likewise  in  nn  ancient  .MS.  rntitli.d  '/'he  fiolcc  ()/'  Hiintj/ng, 
that  is  cirpril  Maj/sttr   i>f  Gn»ie:    "  And  as  of  fees,  it  is  to 
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1.  Then  sing  him  home : 
Take  thou  no  scoriu  to  wear  the  horn;^l  7^^  ^estshaii 

^  .,7.7  >  bear  this  bur- 

It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born.       3  den. 

1 .  Thi/  father* s  father  wore  it; 

2.  And  thy  father  bore  it: 
All.  The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn. 

Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn.  [Exeunt. 

wite  that  what  man  that  smyte  a  dere  atte  his  tree  "with  a  dethes 
stroke,  and  he  be  recouered  by  sonne  going  doune,  he  shall  haue 
the  ski/n,"  &c.     Steevens. 

"  Take  thou  no  scorn,  to  wear  the  horn;^  In  King  John  in  two 
parts,  1591,  a  play  which  our  author  had,  without  doubt,  atten- 
tivel}'^  read,  we  find  these  lines : 

"  But  let  the  foolish  Frenchman  take  no  scorn, 

'■'■  If  Philip  front  him  with  an  Enghsh  horn.''*     Malone. 

Thus  also,  in  the  old  comedy  of  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon, 
(date  unknown.) 

" Unless  your  great  infernal  majesty 

*'  Do  solemnly  proclaim,  no  devil  shall  scorn 
"  Hereafter  still  to  wear  the  goodly  hornJ" 
To  take  scorn  is  a  phrase  that  occurs  again  in  K.  Henry  VI. 
p.  I.  Act  IV.  sc.  iv : 

"  And  take  foul  scorn,  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending." 

SlEEVENS. 
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SCENE   III.' 

T/tc  Forest. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.    How  say  you  now  ?    Is  it  not  past  two 
o'clock  ?  and  here  much  Orlando !  '^ 


^  The  foregoing  noisy  scene  was  introduced  only  to  fill  up  an 
interval,  which  is  to  represent  two  hours.  This  contraction  of 
the  time  we  nii^ht  impute  to  poor  Rosalind's  impatience,  but 
that  a  few  minutes  after  we  find  Orlando  sending  his  excuse.  I 
do  not  see  that  by  any  probable  division  of  the  Acts  this  absurdity 
can  be  obviated.    Johnson. 

• and  here  much  Orlando.']    Thus  the  old  copy.     Some 

of  the  modern  editors  read,  but  without  the  least  authority : 
/  vtondcr  muc/i,  Orlando  is  not  here.     Steevens. 

The  word  much  should  be  explained.  It  is  an  expression  of 
latitude,  and  taken  in  various  senses.  Mere'!,  viitrh  Orlando — 
i.  e.  Here  is  no  Orlando,  or  we  may  look  for  him.  We  have 
still  this  use  of  it,  as  whun  we  say,  speaking  of  a  person  who  we 
suspect  will  not  keep  his  appointment,  "  Ay,  you  will  be  sure 
to  see  him  there  much.'"     \\  iiai.lky. 

So  the  vulgar  yet  say,  "  I  shall  get  much  by  that  no  doubt," 
meaning  that  they  shall  get  nothing.     Mai.onk. 

Jlrrc  much  Or/undo  !  is  spoken  ironically  on  Rosalind  per- 
ceiving that  Orlando  had  failed  in  his  engagement. 

Holt  White. 

Aluch,  in  our  a\ithor's  time,  was  an  expression  denoting  ad- 
miration.     So,  irj  kiii:^  Ilrun/  11'.  V.  II.  A(  t  II.  sc.  iv  : 

"  What,  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder?   much.''* 
Again,  in  The  Tnmins;  of  a  Shrcxv: 

"  'Tis  much.' — Servant,  leave  me  and  her  alone.'' 

Malone. 

Much!  was  more  tViipii  ntly  u>rd  to  indicate  disdain.  Sec 
notes  on  the  first  of  the  two  passages  fjuoted  by  Mr.  INIalone. 

Steevens. 
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Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled 
brain,  he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone 
forth — to  sleep :  Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  Silvius. 

SiL.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth  ;— 
My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  ^  give  you  this : 

[Giving  a  letter<, 
I  know  not  the  contents  ;  but,  as  I  guess, 
By  the  stern  brow,  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it. 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour  :  pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter. 
And  play  the  swaggerer;^  bear  this,  bear  all : 
She  says,  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners  ; 
She  calls  me  proud  ;  and,  that  she  could  not  love 

me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix  ;  Od's  my  will  I 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ? — Well,  shepherd,  well. 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

SiL.  No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents  ; 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  turned  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  lier  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  band, 

Ud  me  — ]  The  old  copy  redundantly  reads — did  bid 


me.     Steevens. 

'  Patience  herself  xvoidd  startle  at  this  letter. 
And  play  the  swaggerer  ;]  So,  in  Measure  for  Measure  : 
"  This  would  make  mercy  swear,  and  play  the  tyrant'* 

Steevkns. 
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A  frecstonc-coIourM  hand  ;'^  I  verily  did  tliink 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  lier  hands; 
She  has  a  huswife's  hand :  but  that's  no  matter : 
I  say,  she  ncAcr  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SiL.  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.  Whv,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  cruel  stvle, 
A  style  for  challengers ;  why,  she  defies  me, 
Like  Turk  to  Chiistian  :  woman's  irentle  brain' 
Could  not  dro})  forth  such  giant-rude  invention. 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance  : — Will  you  hear  the 
letter  ? 

iSiL.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Thebe's  cruelty. 

Bos.    She  Phebes  me  :    Mark  how  the  tyrant 
writes. 

yirt  thou  u'od  to  shepherd  tuni'd,       [Reads. 
That  a  iiiu'ukn's  heart  hath  burned? — 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus? 
SiL.  Call  you  this  railing? 

•  Phelp  did  xvritc  it. 

Kos.  Come,  cowe,  ynii  nrr  n  fuut.  • 
f  saw  her  hand:  she  has  a  Irathnn  hand, 
A  freest  one-colour' d  hand;]  As  this  passage  now  stands, 
the  metre  of  the  first  hnt.*  is  imperfect,  and  the  sense  of  the 
whole;  for  why  should  Uosahnd  dwell  so  much  upon  I'hehe's 
)inf(ds,  uidess  Siiviii'^  had  siiid  soiuethinj;  ahout  them?  —  I  liave 
nu  doubt  hut  the  line;  ori^inallv  ran  thus: 

Phil)e  dill  write  it  with  her  owu  fair  hand. 
And  then  llosalind's  reply  will  naturally  follow.     M.  Mason. 

' wouinn'.H  frenllr   lirnin — ]   Old   copy — trowrw'i.     Cor- 

re<  led  by  Mr.  Howe.     Malonk. 
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Ros.  IVJiiji  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

IVarr'st  thou  with  a  ivomans  heart? 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ? — 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me. 
That  could  do  no  vens!;eance  "*  to  me*-'— 

Meaning  me  a  beast. — 

If^the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine. 
Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
JVoidd  they  work  in  mild  aspect? 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move? 
He,  that  brings  this  love  to  Jthee, 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  jnind; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  aiid  kind" 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make  ^^ 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 
And  then  Fit  study  hoxv  to  die, 

SiL.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 
Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  ! 

'     * venoreance — ]  h  used  for  ynischicf.    Johnson, 

* i^oulh  and  kind — ]  Kind  is  the  old  word  for  nature. 

Johnson. 

So,  in   Antony  and   Cleopatra:  *' You  must  think  this,  look 
you,  that  the  worm  will  do  his  kind.''''     Steevens. 

y    ^ all  that  I  can  make ;]  i.  e.  raise  as  profit  from  any 

thing.  So,  in  Measure  for  Measure :  "  He's  in  for  a  commo- 
dity of  brown  paper;  of  which  he  made  five  marks  ready 
money."     Sxeevens. 
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Ros.  Do  you  pity  him  ?  no,  he  deserves  no  pity. 
— W  ilt  you  love  such  a  woman  ? — What,  to  make 
thee  an  instrument, and  phiy  I'alse  strains  upon  thee! 
not  to  be  endured ! — Well,  go  your  way  to  iier, 
(for  I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake,') 
and  say  this  to  her  ; — That  ifslie  love  me,  1  cliarge 
her  to  love  thee  :  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have 
her,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her. — If  you  be  a  true 
lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word  ;  for  here  comes  more 
company.  [Edit  Silvius. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Oli,  Good-morrow,  fair  ones  :  Pray  you,  if  you 
know 
Where,  in  the  purlieus'*  of  this  forest,  stands 
A  sheep-cote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

Cel.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour 
bottom, 
Tlic  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 

' I  sec,  love  hath  made  thee  a  /rtwc  snake,)]  This  term 

was,  in  our  author's  time,  tVcciucntly  used  to  express  a  poor 
contemptible  leilow.     So,  in  Sir./u/ui  Oldcnsllc,  1600:  " — and 
you,  poor  snakes,  come  seldom  to  a  booty.'* 
Again,  in  Lord  Cromrvi'll,  ISOti: 

" the  poorest  siKi/a', 

"  That  lii(l.->  on  itinons,  pikhards ,''     Malone. 

• purlieus  (jf'thisyhrcsl,']  Purlieu,  says  Manwood's  'I'rca- 

tise  on  the  Forest  Lnivs,  c.  xx.  ♦'  Is  a  certaine  tcrrilorie  of 
ground  adjoyiiinj;  'jUnto  the  forest,  nuared  and  bounded  with 
unmoveablf  marks,  mitres,  and  I)<»midaries  :  uhieh  territories 
of  ground  was  also  forest,  and  afterwards  disaforested  iigaine  by 
thf  perambulations  made  for  the  severing  otthe  new  fi)ii>t  iVom 
tJK-  old.'      Ki:r.i). 

I'ullokar,  in  his  Expositor,  IfiKi,  discril)es  a  purlieu  as  "  a 
plaif  net  re  joining  to  a  forest,  where  it  is  lawful  for  the  owner 
of  the  ground  to  hunt,  if  lie  can  dispend  fortie  shillings  by  the 
yeere,  uf  freeland."     Maloni- 
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Left  on  your  right  hand,''  brings  you  to  the  place : 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself, 
Tliere's  none  within. 

Oll  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue. 
Then  I  should  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years :  The  hoy  is  fair  ^' 
Of  female  favour^  and  bestows  himself 
Lilce  a  ripe  sister  :^  but  the  "woman  low^ 
And  browner  than  her  brother.     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both  ; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin  ;"  Are  you  he  ? 

Ros.  I  am  :  What  must  we  understand  by  this  ? 

Oli.  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you- will  know  of  me 


'  Left  on  your  right  hand,'\  i.  e.  passing  by  the  rank  of 
oziers,  and  leaving  them  on  your  right  hand,  you  will  reach  the 
place.    Malone. 

' bestows  himself 

Like  a  ripe  sister :]  Of  this  quaint  phraseology  there  is  an 
example  in  King  Henri/  IV.  P.  11 :  "  How  might  we  see  Falstaff 
bestow  himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours?"     Steevens. 


'  but  the  xuoman  lotv,]    But,  which  is  not  in  the  old 

copy,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio,  to  supply  the 
metre.  I  suspect  it  is  not  the  word  omitted,  but  have  nothing 
better  to  propose.     Malone. 

^ napkin  ;]  i.  e.  handkerchief.      Ray  says,  that  a  pocket 

handkerchief  is  so  called  about  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire.  So,  in 
Greene's  Never  too  Late,  1616:  "  I  can  wet  one  of  my  new 
lockram  napkins  with  weeping." 

Napery,  indeed,  signifies  linen  in  general.     So,  in  Decker's 
Honest  Whore,  1635 : 

" pr'ythee  put  me  into  wholesome  napery.''' 

Again,  in  Chapman's  May-Day,  1611:  "  Besides  your  muni- 
tion of  manchet  napery  plates."    Naperia,  Ital.    Steevens. 
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Wluit  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stain'd. 

Cel,  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

Oli.  "Wlicn  last  tlic  young  Orlando  parted  from 
you. 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
AVithin  an  hour  ;  *  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  tlie  Ibod  of  sweet  and  bitter  lancy,^ 
Lo,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 
Under  an  oak,'^  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age. 
And  iiigh  toj)  bakl  with  dry  antiquity. 


*  tVithin  an  hour  ;'\  We  must  read — vcilhin  two  hour.<!. 

Johnson. 
May  not  tL-itJiin  an  hour  signify  ivifhin  a  certain  time? 

Tyrwhitt. 

> of  sivcct  and  bitter  fancy,]  i.e.  /ore,  which  is  always 

thus  clcscrihed  by  our  old  poets,  as  composed  of  contraries.  Sec 
a  note  on  Rnmro  and  Juliet,  Act  I.  sc.  ii. 

'So,  in  Lod<,'c's  Romli/ndc,  1590:  "  I  have  noted  the  variable 
rfisposition  oi'  fane j/,— a  bitter  pleasure  wrapt  in  sxveet  preju- 
dice.''     Ma  LONE. 

^  Under  an  oak,  &c.]  The  ancient  copy  reads — Under  an  old 
oak  ;  but  as  Uiis  epithet  hurts  the  measure,  vvitiiout  improven)ent 
of  the  sense,  (for  we  are  told  in  tlie  siuie  line  that  its  "  boujrhs 
were  nio.s>'d  with  rtnr,"  and  alUTwanls,  lliat  its  top  was  "  bald 
witli  dry  antifjuili/,")  I  have  omitted  old,  lis  an  uncpiestionablc 
interijoliition.     SrtF.viiNs. 

Under  an  nnk,  c'vc]  The  jia-saj^e  stiuuls  thus  in  Lod^'e's 
novel:  "  Saladyne,  wcarie  with  wandrini;  up  and  downu,  and 
hunpry  with  long  fastini;,  findinjf  a  little  cave  by  the  side  of  a 
tbicket,  eating  such  iruite  as  the  forrest  did  art'oord,  ami  con. 
tenting  himself  with  kuch  drinke  ;us  nature  had  proviiled,  and 
thirst  made  dilicalc-,  after  his  repast  he  fell  inti)  a  de:id  sleepe. 
As  thus  he  lay,  a  hungry  ly<m  aime  hunting  downe  the  edge  of 
thi'  grove  for  pray,  and  espying  Salailyne,  began  to  ceaze  upon 
him:  but  siting  In-  lay  still  without  any  motion,  he  left  to 
touch  him,  for  that  lyons  bate  to  pray  on  dead  carkasses:  and 
vet  desirous  to  have  sonic  foode,  tlic  lyon  lay  downe  and  watx:ht 
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A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 

Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck  T 

A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself,  'i 

Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach*d 

The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  suddenly 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink*d  itself. 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 

Into  a  bush  :  under  which  bush's  shade 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry,' 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch^ 

When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir  j  for  'tis  } 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast. 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead  : 

This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 

And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Cel.  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same 
brother ; 


to  see  if  he  would  stirre.  While  thus  Saladyne  slept  secure, 
fortune  that  was  careful  of  her  champion,  began  to  smile,  and 
brought  it  so  to  passe,  that  Rosader  (having  stricken  a  deere  that 
but  lightly  hurt  fled  through  the  thicket)  came  pacing  downe 
by  the  grove  with  a  boare-speare  in  his  hande  in  great  haste,  he 
spyed  where  a  man  lay  asleepe,  and  alyon  fast  by  him:  amazed 
at  this  sight,  as  he  stood  gazing,  his  nose  on  the  sodaine  bledde^ 
which  made  him  conjecture  it  was  some  friend  of  his.  Where- 
upon drawing  more  nigh,  he  might  easily  discerne  his  visage, 
and  perceived  by  his  phisnomie  that  it  was  his  brother  Saladyne, 
which  drave  Rosader  into  a  deepe  passion,  as  a  man  perplexed, 

&c. But  the  present  time  craved  no  such  doubting  ambages: 

for  he  must  eytlier  resolve  to  hazard  his  life  for  his  reliefe,  or 
else  steale  away  and  leave  him  to  the  crueltie  of  the  lyon.  In 
which  doubt  hee  thus  briefly  debated,"  &c.     Steevens.  ■ 

'  A  lioness,  iviih  udders  all  draiim  dry,^  So,  in  Arden  ofFe>V'et> 
shatrty  1592 :  j   ■ 

" the  starven  lioness 

"  When  she  is  dry-suckt  of  her  eager  young." 

Steevens. 
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And  he  did  render  Iilni*^  the  most  unnatural 
Tliat  liv'd  'mongst  men. 

Oli.  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

lios.  But,  to  Orhmdo ; — Did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  suck*d  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

Ol/. Twice  did  lie  turn  hisback,and})urpos'dso: 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  give  ])attle  to  the  lioness, 
AVho  (juiekly  fell  before  him;  in  which  hiuLliug^ 
From  miserable  slumber  1  awak'd. 

Ckl.  Are  you  his  brother .'' 

7? 05.  Was  it  vou  lie  rescu'd  ? 

Cel.  Was't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill 

him  .f* 

Oli.  'Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
8o  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Bos.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ? — 

Oli.  By,  and  by. 

•  And  he  did  render  him  — ]  i.  f,  describe  Iiini.     Maloxe. 

So,  in  Cipnhclinr : 

"  May  drive  us  to  a  raider  wliere  we  liave  liv'd." 

Stkkvens. 

• iM  Ti7//V/i  hurtling — ]     To  hurtle  is  to  move  with  iui- 

petuosity  and  lunnilt.     So,  in  .Julius  Cttsar  : 

"  A  noise  ol  hattie  hurtled  in  tlie  air." 
Again,    in    Natih'.s   Lniirn   SluJ/,  &c.  1 '>!il  :  " — hi  aring  of  the 
gangs  of  good  I'ellows  that  hurtled  aud  bustleil  thither,"  v"v:e. 
Again,  in  SpcMsir's  I'airi/  (^iierii,  I?.  I.  e.  iv  : 

"  All  hurtlrii  forth,  and  hiie  with  jirincely  pa(e,"itc. 
Again,  15.  I.  c.  viii : 

"  Came  huriliuf;   in   full  fierce,   and  fore'd   the   knight 
retire."      .^rirvKV^. 
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Wlien  from  the  iirst  to  last,  betwixt  us  two, 
Tears  our  recouutments  had  most  kiudly  bath'd, 

As,  how  I  came  iuto  that  desert  place  ; ' 

In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 

Who  gave  me  fresh  array,  and  erltertainment. 

Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love ; 

Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 

There  stripp'd  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 

The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled  ;  and  now  he  fainted, 

And  cry'd,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind, 

Brief,  I  recover'd  him  ;  bound  up  his  wound ; 

And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart. 

He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 

His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 

Dy'd  in  this  blood  ;^  unto  the  shepherd  youth 

That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  ?  sweet  Gany- 
mede? [Rosalind  ^m?5. 

Oli.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on 
blood. 


*  Asy  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place ;]  I  believe,  a  line  fol- 
lowing this  has  been  lost.     Malone. 

As,  in  this  place,  signifies — as  for  instance.     So,  in  Hamlet  : 
"  As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire,"  &c. 
I  suspect  no  omission.     Steevens. 

*  Dj/'d  in  this  blood;'}  Thus  the  old  copy.  The  editor  of  the 
second  folio  changed  this  blood  unnecessarily  to — his  bloocL 
Oliver  points  to  the  handkerchief,  when  he  presents  it;  and 
Rosalind  could  not  doubt  whose  blood  it  was  after  the  account 
that  had  been  before  given.     Malone. 

Perhaps  the  change  of  this  into  his,  is  imputable  only  to  the 
compositor,  who  casually  omitted  the  t.  Either  reading  may 
serve ;  and  certainly  that  of  the  second  folio  is  not  the  worst, 
because  it  prevents  the  disgusting  repetition  of  the  pronoun  this, 
with  which  the  present  speech  in  infested.     Steevens. 
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CEL.There  is  more  In  it: — Cousin — Ganymede!' 

Oli.  Look,  he  recovers. 

lius.  I  would,  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.  We'll  load  you  thither  : — 
I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth  : — You  a  man  ? — 
Y^ou  lack  a  man's  heart. 

Ros.  1  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sir,''  a  body  would 
think  this  was  well  counterfeited  :  1  pray  you,  tell 
your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited. — IJeigh 
ho  !— 

Olf.  This  was  not  counterfeit;  there  is  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion 
of  earnest. 

Jios.  Counterfeit,  i  assure  you. 

Oli.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counter- 
feit to  be  a  man. 

Jios.  So  I  do:  but,  i'faith  I  should  luue  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  aiul  paler ;  pray  you, 
draw  homewards: — Ciood  sir,  go  with  us. 

Oll  Tliat  will  I,  lor  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  ycju  excuse  my  brother,  Kosalliid. 

lios.  I  shall  devise  something:  But,  I  })ray  you, 
commeuil  my  counterleiting  to  him  : — Will  you 
go .?  [^Exeimt, 

•  Cousin — (l(i)fi/mr</r  /]   Celin,  in  hcv  first  fright,  lorgcts 

nf)salin(l'.s  c'lmractrr  nud  tlisi:uist>,  und  calls  out  coustUy  tlan  rc- 
tullicts  htTHiM",  iiiul  .says,  (ianymcdo.     Johnson. 

*  Ah,  HIT,]    Tlif    old   copy   reads — All,  .sirra,  &c.     Curiictcd 
1)V  the  editor  of  the  "tccond  lolio.      M.M.ONE. 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  I.  '^ 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey ;  patience, 
gentle  Audrey. 

AuD.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all 
the  old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  sir  OKver,  Audrey,  a 
most  vile  Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth 
here  in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

AuD.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis;  he  h^ith  no  interest  in 
me  in  the  world :  here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 


vt>     f !  •"> 


Enter  William. 


Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a 
clowh:  By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits,  have 
much  to  answer  for  ;  we  shall  be  flouting  ;  we  can- 
not hold. 

^  Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

AuD.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend :  Cover  thy 
head,  cover  thy  head ;  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  covered. 
How  old  are  you,  friend  ? 

Will.  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age  :  Is  thy  name,  William  ? 

Will.  William,  sir. 

VOL.  VIII.  M 
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Touch.  A  fair  name:  Wast  boin  i'tlic  forest  here? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  God; — a  good  answer :  Art  rich  ? 

Will.  'Faith,  sir,  so,  so. 

Touch.  So,  so,  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good  : — and  vet  it  is  not ;  it  is  bnt  so  so.  Art  thou 
wise  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  1  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  re- 
member a  saying  ;  T//e  fool  dotli  think  he  is  rcise, 
but  the  xcise  man  knows  himsclj'  to  he  a  fool.  The 
licathen  philoso})her,  wlien  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a 
grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his 
mouth  ;'  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were  made 
to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.     You  do  lo\e  this  maid  .'"' 

Wilt..  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand  :  Art  ihou  learned? 

JVlLL.  No,  sir. 

*  Tlw  hcalhcn  philnsophery  iv/icn  he.  had  a  desire  to  eat  a 
P,rnne,  &c.]  Tliis  was  designed  as  a  sneer  on  the  several  triflin^^ 
and   insipnificant  sayin<,'s   and  actions,  recorded  of  tlu'  ancient 

iiliili)>oj)liers,   liy   the  writers  of  iheir  lives,  such  as  Dioj;enes 
^aertiu.s,  IMiilostratiis,  Kunapius,  itc.  as  appears  fron>  its  being 
introduced  by  one  of  their  ivisc  sayings.     W  Mtrrit  roN. 

A  liook  called  The  Dictrs  and  Sai/infrs  of  the  Pliilnsophers, 
was  |)rinted  by  ( 'ax  ton  in  liT7.  It  was  translated  out  of  Ircncb 
into  r-nj^iisli  by  Lord  Rivers.  IVoni  this  pt  rlorniance,  or  some 
republication  of  it,Shakspeare'K  knowledge  of  these  philosophical 
trifles  might  be  derived.     Stkevens. 

*  meaning  therein/,  that  grapes  were   made  lo  eat,  and 

lips  to  open.  You  do  love  this  maid  i'']  Part  of  this  dialogue 
heems  to  have  grown  out  of  tlii'  novi-I  on  which  the  play  is 
formed  :  "  Phebe  is  lut  latice  for  your  tips,  and  hvr  grapes  hang 
so  hii-,  that  gaze  at  tlu.in  you  may,  but  touch  them  you  cannot." 

Ma  LONE. 
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Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  To  have,  is  to 
have :  For  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetorick,  that  drink, 
being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling 
the  one  doth  empty  the  other  :  For  all  your  writers 
do  consent,  that  ipse  is  he  ;  now  you  are  not  ipse, 
for  I  am  he. 

Will.  Whicli  he,  sir  ? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman  : 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon, — which  is  in  the 
vulgar,  leave, — the  society, — which  in  the  boorish 
is,  company, — of  this  female, — which  in  the  com- 
mon is, — woman,  which  together  is,  abandon  the 
society  of  this  female  ;  or,  clown  thou  perishest ; 
or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest ;  to  wit,  I  kill 
thee,^  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death, 
thy  liberty  into  bondage  :  I  will  deal  in  poison  with 
thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I  will  bandy  with 
thee  in  faction  ;  I  will  o'er-run  thee  with  policy ; 
I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways  j  therefore 
tremble,  and  depart. 

AuD.  Do,  good  Wilham. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [  Eait. 

Enter  Corin. 

Cob,  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you  ;  come, 
away,  away. 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey, trip,  Audrey; — I  attend, 
1  attend.  \_Ej:eunt. 


^ to  wit,  I  kill  thee,']     The  old  copy  reads — "  or,  to  wit, 

I  kill  thee."    I  have  omitted  the  impertinent  conjunction  or,  by 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Farmer.     Steevens. 
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SCENE   II. 

The  same. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is't  possible,-  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 
you  should  like  her?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should 
love  her  ?  and,  loving,  \voo  ?  and,  wooing,  she 
sluMild  grant  ?  and  will  you  persever  to  enjoy  her? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my 
sudden  wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting ; "  but 

'  Is't  pnsxihle,  &c.]  Shakspcare,  by  putting  this  question  into 
the  mouth  of  Orlando,  seems  to  liave  been  aware  of  the  impro- 
priety whieh  he  liucl  been  fxuihy  oiby  (k'sertin<j  his  ori<;inal.  In 
Lodge's  novel,  the  eliler  brother  is  instrumental  in  saving  Aliena 
from  a  l)and  of  ruHians,  who  "  thought  to  steal  her  away,  and 
to  give  her  to  the  king  for  a  pnscnt,  hoping,  beeause  the  king 
was  a  great  leaeher,  by  sueh  a  gift  to  purehase  all  their  pardons." 
Without  the  intervention  of  this  circumstance,  the  passion  of 
Aliena  ap|)ears  to  be  viry  hasty  indeed. 

Our  author's  acciuaintanee,  however,  with  the  manners  of 
heroines  in  romance.'*,  pcrliaps  rendered  him  occasionally  inat- 
tentive, as  in  the  present  instauee,  to  probability.  In  'J'/ir 
Sowilon  of  Ihilii/loi/nCy  an  ancient  MS.  i)ften  (juoted  by  me  on 
other  occasions,  I  find  the  following  very  singular  et)ni'ession 
from  the  mouth  of  a  I'rincess: 

"  He  ye  not  the  tluke  of  Hurgoyne  sir  (Jy, 

*'  Nevewc  unto  king  ('harles  so  fre  .'' 

*•  Noe,  cerles  lady,  it  is  not  I, 

"  It  is  yonder  knight  that  ye  may  see. 

"  A,  him  havi-  /  luvnl  tiitnii/  a  t/tii/, 

"  And  i/ft  liiutxv  I  him  nofr/it, 

'•  I'or  his  love  I  do  all  th;if  I  niayi', 

"  To  chcre  you  with  detle  and  thought."      i*.  17. 

Steevkns. 

" nor  her  sin/r/ni  rniisrnliiif^  ;]     OKI   copy — nor   sudden. 

Corrected  by  Mr.  Howe.     .Malo.vk. 
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say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that  she 
loves  me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy 
each  other :  it  shall  be  to  your  good ;  for  my  fa- 
ther's house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  sir 
Rowland's,  will  I  estate  upon  you,  and  here  live 
and  die  a  shepherd. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

OiiL.  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding 
be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke,  and 
all  his  contented  followers :  Go  you,  and  prepare 
Aliena  ;  for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oli.  And  you,  fair  sister.^ 

Ros.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how'  it  grieves  me  to 
see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Obl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I  thought,  thy  heart  had  been  wounded 
with  the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a 
lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counter- 
feited to  swoon,  when  he  showed  me  your  handker- 
chief? 

Obl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  O,  I  know  where  you  are  : — Nay,  'tis  true  : 
there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight 

'  J}7id  ynu^  fair  suter^  I  know  not  why  Oliver  should  call 
Rosalind  sister.  He  takes  her  yet  to  be  a  man,  I  suppose  we 
should  read — And  you,  and  your  Jair  sister.     Johnson. 

Oliver  speaks  to  her  in  the  character  she  had  assumed,  of  a 
M'oman  courted  by  Orlando  his  brother.     Chamikr. 
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of  two  rains,-  and  C;psar's  thrasonical  brag  ot^ — I 
came,  saw,  and  overcame:  For  your  brother  and  my 
sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner 
looked,  but  they  loved ;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they 
sighed ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one  an- 
other the  reason ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but 
they  sought  the  remedy:  and  in  tliese  degrees  have 
they  made  a  pair  of"  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they 
will  climb  incontinent,  or  else  be  incontinent  be- 
fore marriage  :  tliey  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love, 
and  they  will  togetlier ;  clubs  cannot  part  them.^ 

Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  I 
will  bid  the  duke  to  the  mi})tial.  But,  O,  liow  bitter 
a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  througli  another 
man's  eyes !  By  so  much  the  more  shall  I  to-mor- 
row be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  by  how 
nuich  I  shall  tliink  my  brother  happy,  in  having 
what  he  wislies  for. 


* iitrcr  uiiij  tltint^  so  siu/dcu,  but  the  tijiht  of  two  rams,] 

So,  in  Luiit'ham's  Account  of  Queen  E/izaUi/i's  Entertainment 
at  Kcimclivoiih  Cnstle,  1575  :  "  — ootrageous  in  their  racez  az 
rams  at  their  rut."     Stlkvens. 

' cluhs  cannot  part  t/icni.]   It  appears  from  maiiv  of  our 

oIU  dramas,  that,  in  our  author's  time,  it  was  a  common  custom, 
on  the  hreaking  out  ol"  a  fr;iy,  to  call  out  "  (7///;^- — Clubs,"  to 
purl  the  coniljafants. 

So,  in  'I'll KM  .liiilronicus  : 

"  Ciii/jx,  cluhs;  these  lovers  will  not  keep  the  peace. " 

The  precediii;,'  words — '*  they  are  in  the  very  ivrnth  of  love," 
.ihow  that  our  author  hail  this  in  contemplation.      .Mai.onf.. 

So,  in  the  I'irst  I'art  ol'  A'///;,'  Urnn/  I' I.  uluii  the  Mayor  oi 
London  is  endeavouring  to  nut  a  stop  to  tiie  lombat  between 
the  partisans  ol' (iloeester  anu  Winchester,  he  says, 

*'  I'll  call  for  cluhs,  if  you  will  not  away." 
And  in   llcinij  I' J 1 1,  the    Porlir   savs,  "  I   missed  the  meteor 
once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried  out  Cluhs!  when  I  might 
see  from  far  st»nie  forty  truncheonecrs  draw  to  her  succour." 

M.  Mason. 
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Ros.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your 
turn  for  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idle 
talking.  Know  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to 
some  purpose,)  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of 
good  conceit:  I  speak  not  this,  that  you  should  bear 
a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch,  I  say, 
I  know  you  are  ;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater 
esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  be- 
lief from  you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not  to  grace 
me.  Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do 
strange  things :  I  have,  since  I  was  three  years  old, 
conversed  with  a  magician,  most  profound  in  this 
art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do  love  Rosalind 
so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when 
your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  you  marry  her: 
I  know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven  j 
and  it  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  in- 
convenient to  you,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes  to- 
morrow, human  as  she  is,^  and  without  any  danger. 

Orl.  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly, 
though  I  say  I  am  a  magician  :^  Therefore,  put  you 

■• Immnn  as  she  is,"]    That  is,  not  a  phantom,  but  the 

real  Rosalind,  without  any  of  the  danger  generally  conceived  to 
attend  the  rites  of  incantation.     Johnson. 

■  rvhich  I  tender  dearly,  though  I  say  I  am  a  magician :] 


Though  I  pretend  to  be  a  magician,  and  therefore  might  be  sup- 
posed able  to  elude  death.     Malone. 

This  explanation  cannot  be  right,  as  no  magician  was  ever 
supposed  to  possess  the  art  of  eluding  death.  Dr.  Warburton 
properly  remarks,  that  this  play  "  was  written  in  King  James's 
time,  when  there  was  a  severe  inquisition  after  witches  and 
magicians."     It  was  natural  therefore  for  one  who  called  herself 
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in  your  best  array,  bid  your  friends  •/'  for  if  you  will 
be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall ;  and  to  Rosalind, 
if  you  will. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of 
hers. 

Phe.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentle- 
ness. 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  vou. 

l{os.  I  care  not,  if  I  have  :  it  is  my  study, 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you  : 
You  are  there  follow 'd  by  a  faithful  she})herd ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him  ;   he  worships  you. 

Phe,  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  His 
to  love. 

.S7/..   It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  ; — 
And  so  am  I  for  I'hebe. 

Pin:.   And  1  ior  (ianyuiede. 

(Jul,  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

/<*n.s\    And  I  tor  no  woman. 

SiL.   It  is  to  be  all  matle  ol'taith  anil  service; — 
And  so  am  1  \\)V  IMicbe. 

J'nr:.   Ami  1  tor  (janymede. 

OliL.    And  I  for  Rosalinl. 

Ros.   iAnil  1  for  no  woiiian. 


a  niaj^iciaii,  to  alliiiK'  to  tlic  ilangt-r,   in   which  Iii-r  avowal,  hail 
It  biTii  11  HfriouK  OIK',  wouhl  liavr  iiiTolvcil  hiT.     Stekvkns. 

* bill  tjtntr  friciuls  ;^  i.  c.  invite  \  our  iViciuls.      Kr.KU. 

So,  in  '/'itus  Anilrnnicus  : 

"  I  uiii  not  bid  to  nuit  upon  tliii)  l)riilc."     Steevens. 
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SiL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes  ; 
All  adoration,  duty  and  observance, 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience. 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ;  ^ — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you?  ITo  Rosalind. 

SiL.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you  ?  [To  Phebe. 

Orl,  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you  ? 

Ros.  Who  do  you  speak  to,^  whi/  blame  you  me 
to  love  you? 

Orl.  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this  j  *tis  like  the 
howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon.'' — I  will 
help  you,  \To  Silvius]  if  I  can : — I  would  love 

7  all  trial,  all  observance  ;]  I  suspect  our  author  wrote — 

all  obedience.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  comj)ositor  caught 
observance  from  the  line  above ;  and  very  unlikely  that  the  same 
word  should  have  been  set  down  twice  by  Shakspeare  so  close 
to  each  other.     Malone. 

Read — obeisance.  The  word  observance  is  evidently  repeated 
by  an  error  of  the  press.     Ritson. 

•  Who  do  you  speak  to,]  Old  copy — Why  do  you  speak  too. 
Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

His  like  the  howling  of  Irish  tvolves  against  the  moon.l 


This  is  borrowed  from  Lodge's  Rosalynde,  1592:  "  I  tell  thee, 
Montanus,  in  courting  Phcebe,  thou  barkest  with  the  toolves  of 
Syria,  against  the  moone."     Malone, 
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you,  [To  Phebe]  if  I  could. — To-morrow  meet 
me  all  together. — I  will  marry  you,  [To  Phebe] 
if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  I'll  be  married  to- 
morrow : — I  will  satisfy  you,  [To  Orlando]  if  ever 
I  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-mor- 
row: — I  will  content  you,  [7o  Silvius]  if  what 
j)leases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow. — As  you  [2o  Orlando]  love  Ro- 
salind, meet; — as  you,  [7b  Silvius]  love  Phebe, 
meet ;  And  as  I  love  no  woman,  I'll  meet. — So, 
fare  you  well ;   I  ha\e  left  you  commands. 

SiL.  I'll  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

Orl.  Nor  I. 


SCENE    III. 

2Vie  same. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Toi'cii.  To-morrow  is  the  jo)  I'ul  ilav,  Addrev; 
to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

All).  1  do  (lesii\'  it  \silh  all  ui)  heart:  and  1 
hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a 
woman  ot"  the  world.'  Here  comes  two  of  the 
banished  did^c's  pam  s. 

'  «  ivumnn  nf  the  world.]      To  fro  to  the  u^orU,   is  to  l)t; 

inarrird.  So,  in  i^fiir/i  Adn  aljtmt  Xot/iing:  "  Thus  (sayslJca- 
trircr)  (.very  one  s^ors  In  the  world,  hut  I." 

An  auouyuiou.H  writer  .supposis,  th.it  in  tliis  phrase  thi' re  is  an 
allusion  to  Saint  Ltde^s  (Jospel,  xx.  .S4- :  "  The  eliildreii  of  tliis 
ivorld  marri/,  and  arc  given  in  murriaf,'e."     Stkevens. 
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Enter  two  Pages. 

1  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met :  Come,  sit,  sit, 
and  a  song. 

2  Page.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i'the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  without 
hawking,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse  j 
which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice  ? 

2  Page.  Pfaith,  i'faith ;  and  both  in  a  tune, 
like  two  gypsies  on  a  horse. 

SONG.^ 

I. 

//  was  a  lover,  and  his  lass. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonifio. 
That  o*er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  rank  time ^ 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 


*  The  stanzas  of  this  song  are  in  all  the  editions  evidently 
transposed :  as  I  have  regulated  them,  that  which  in  the  former 
copies  was  the  second  stanza  is  now  the  last. 

The  same  transposition  of  these  stanzas  is  made  by  Dr.  Thirlby, 
in  a  copy  containing  some  notes  on  the  margin,  which  I  have 
perused  by  the  favour  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole.     Johnson. 

3  the  only  pretty  rank  time,'\     Thus  the  modern  editors. 

The  old  copy  reads  : 

In  the  spring  tinier  the  onely  pretty  rang  time. 
I  think  we  should  read: 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time. 
i.  e.  the  aptest  season  for  marriage  ;  or,  the  word  only-,  for  the 
sake  of  equality  of  metre,  may  be  omitted.     Steevens. 
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II. 

Betxveen  tJie  acres  of  the  rye, 

J  J  1th  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  non'ino. 
These  pretty  country  folks  tvould  lie. 

In  spring  time,  he. 

III. 

TJiis  carol  they  began  that  hour. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
How  that  a  life  teas  but  ajlozcer 

In  spring  time,  he. 

IV. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino; 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  kc. 

Touch.  Truly,  yoiin*^  jrentlemen,  thougli  there 
was  no  f]i;rcat  matter  in  the  chtty,  yet  the  note 
was  verv  imtimeahh'.'' 


The  old  copy  reads — yanir  time,  'llie  L-incndatioii  was  made 
hy  I^r.  Jolinsoii.  Mr.  Pope  and  the  three  sul)se(iuent  eilitors 
read — the  pretty  sjtrinfr  time.  .Mr.  Steevens  proposes — *'  ring 
time,  i.  e.  the  aptest  season  lor  marriaj^e."  The  pas.sage  does 
not  ileserve  mu«h  considiralion.      M  ai.onk. 

In  tontinnation  ot  Mr.  Slee\ens's  reailing,  it  appears  iVoni 
the  old  calendars  that  the  spring  Has  the  season  of  marriage. 

Douce. 

*  Tnilt/,  ijnuu^  >:^tntlnurn,  lltiin^h  f/uir  nas  no  ^rrat  mnltrr 
in  thr  ditty,  i/cl  the  null'  mas  rrri/  untuneahle.]  Though  it  is 
thus  in  nil  the  printed  copies,  it  is  evideiit,  from  the  secjuel  of 
flic  dialogue,  that  the  pott  wrote  as  I  have  reformed  in  my  te.xt, 
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1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir ;  we  kept  time, 
we  lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes  ;  I  count  it  but  time 
lost  to  hear  such  a  foolish  song.  God  be  with 
you ;  and  God  mend  your  voices !  Come,  Audrey. 

[Exeunt. 

untimeahle. — Time  and  tune,  are  frequently  misprinted  for  one 
another  in  the  old  editions  of  Shakspeare.     Theobald. 

This  emendation  is  received,  I  think,  very  undeservedly,  by 
Dr.  Warburton.     Johnson. 

The  reply  of  the  Page  proves  to  me,  beyond  any  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  we  ought  to  read  imtimeable,  instead  of  untuneable, 
notwithstanding  Johnson  rejects  the  amendment  as  unnecessary. 
A  mistake  of  a  similar  nature  occurs  in  Tivelfth- Night. 

M.  Mason. 

The  sense  of  the  old  reading  seems  to  be — Though  the  ivords 
of  the  song  zvere  trijling,  the  musick  tvas  not  [as  might  have  been 
expected)  good  enough  to  compensate  their  defect.     Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Another  Fart  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando, 
Oliver,  (dkI  Cella. 

Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Oilaiido,  that  the 
boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do 
not ; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.^ 

'  As  those  ihnl  frnr  tliey  hope,  and  know  i\\^iyJcor.']      This 
strange  nonsense  sliould  be  read  thus : 

As  those  that  fear  tlieir  hap,  and  knoio  their  fear. 
i.  e.  As  those  tluit  tear  the   issue  of  a  thing  when  they  know 
tlieir  tear  to  be  well  grounded.     Wakiil  irroN. 

The  depravation  of  this  line  is  evident,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
learned  eonimentator's  emendation  very  happy.     I  read  tluis : 

As  /hose  that  /iar  with  hope,  and  hope  withyt-ar. 
Or  thus,  with  less  alteration: 

As  those  thdtjcar,  they  hojje,  and  now  ihe\jjear. 

JOHNSOX. 

The  author  of  The  TXevisnl  would  read: 

As  those  that  Jenr  their  liope,  and  knnw  their  /<•«/•. 

Steevens. 

Perhaps  we  nii^ht  read  : 

As  those  that  feign  thci/  hope,  and  hiow  theif  fear. 

Jir.ACKsroNK, 

I  would  read  : 

As  those  that  fear,  tlun  hajn  ;  and  knotv,  then  /(Y/;-. 

Mus(;nAV*:. 

T  liave  lidle  doiihl  but  it  should  riui  thus: 

As  Ihiisr  nhn  li-aring  hajie,  and  hoping  /rr/r. 

This  fltrongiy  expresses  the  state  of  mind  whicli  Orlanilo  was 
in  at  that  time;  and  if  the  wonU  frarinfr  ami  hopinf^  were 
eontracted  in  the  oriL'inal  copv,  and  written  tlni> :— /rc/?^ — hopf 
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Filter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 

Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact 

is  urg*d : 

You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 

\_To  the  Duke. 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give 
with  her. 

Ros.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I 
bring  her  ?  [To  Orlando. 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

Ros.  You  say,  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ? 

.  [To  Phebe. 

Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros.  But,  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 
You'll  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  ? 

Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  You  say,  that  you'll  have  Phebe,  if  she  will? 

[To  SiLVIUS. 

SiL.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both 
one  thing. 

Ros.  1  have  promis'dtomakeall  this  matter  even. 

(a  practice  not  unusual  at  this  day)   the  g  might  easily  have 
been  mistaken  for  i/,  a  common  abbreviation  of  thei/. 

M.  Mason. 

I  believe  this  line  requires  no  other  alteration  than  the  addi- 
tion of  a  semi-colon : 

As  those  that  fear  ;  they  hope,  and  Inoxv  they  fear. 

Henley. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is.  As  those  tvho  fear, — they,  even 
those  very  persons,  entertain  hopes,  that  their  fears  will  not  be 
realized;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  well  hioixi  that  there  is 
reason  for  their  fears.    Malone. 
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Keep   you   your    word,   O   duke,   to    give   your 

daughter ; — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter: — 
Keep  your  word,  Plicbe,''  that  you'll  marry  uie  ; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  sliepherd : — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  marry  her. 
If  she  refuse  me  : — and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even.' 

[_Earu?it  Rosalind  a)id  Celia. 

Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born  ; 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desjierate  studies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Alduey. 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  Hood  toward,  and 
these  cou])les  are  coming  to  the  ark  !  Here  comes 
a  })air  ()l"\ery  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues 
are  called  Ibols." 


•  Keep  your  ivnrd,  P/irbr,]  'VUc  old  copy  reads — Keep  i/on 
your  word  ;  tlie  compositor's  eye  haviiifj  probably  f^lanced  on 
the  line  next  but  one  above.     Corrected  by  Mr.  I\)|»e. 

Mai.cim.. 

'  To  make-  these  doubts  all  eviii.  |  llius,  in  Mcaaitrc  Jor 
Meant  rr  : 

«»  yet  death  we  fear, 

"  'I'h.it  ma/xcs  these  odds  nil  irvu.'^      Sti:eveNs. 

•  llm  I  (lints  a  ptiir  «/  vrry  .strange  lieasts,  \c.]  What  sirntior 
bcaitsf  and  yet  such  lUi  huvr  a  name   in  all  languages?     Noah's 
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Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome;  This  is 
the  motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often 
met  in  the  forest :  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  he 
swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me 
to  my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure;^  I  have 
flattered  a  lady ;  I  have  been  politick  with  my 
friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy  ;  I  have  undone 
three  tailors  ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to 
have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel 
was  upon  the  seventh  cause.' 

ark  is  here  alluded  to ;  into  which  the  clean  beasts  entered  by 
sevenSy  and  the  unclean  b}'  tivo,  male  and  female.  It  is  plain 
then  that  Shakspeare  wrote,  here  come  a  pair  of  unclean  beasts^ 
which  is  highly  humorous.     Warburton. 

Strange  beasts  are  only  what  we  call  odd  animals.  There  is 
no  need  of  any  alteration.     Johnson. 

A  passage,  somewhat  similar,  occurs  in  A  Midsummer-Night^ s 
Dream :  "  Here  come  tvv'O  noble  beasts  in,  a  moon  and  a  lion.'* 

Steevens. 

® trod  a  measure  y]  So,  in  Lovers  Labour'' s  Lost,  Act  V. 

8C.  ii : 

"  To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass." 
See  note  on  this  passage.     Reed. 

Touchstone,  to  prove  that  he  has  been  a  courtier,  particularly 
mentions  a  measure,  because  it  was  a  very  stately  solemn  dance. 
So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing :  "  —  the  wedding  mannerly 
modest,  as  a  measure  full  of  state  and  ancientry."     Malone. 

' and  found  the  quarrel  tvas  upon  the  seventh   cause.] 

So  all  the  copies ;  but  it  is  apparent,  from  the  sequel,  that  we 
must  read — the  quarrel  tvas  not  upon  the  seventh  cause. 

JOHNSOK. 

By  the  seventh  cause.  Touchstone,  I  apprehend,  means  the 
lie  seven  times  removed;  i.e.  \h&  retort  cotirteous,  which,  is  re- 

VOL.  VIII.  N 
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Jaq.  How  seventli  cause  ? — Good  my  lord,  like 
this  fellow. 

Duke  S.   I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God'ild  you,  sir;'  I  desire  you  ol"  the 
like.^  I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
country  copulatives,  to  swear,  and  to  forswear  ;  ac- 
cording as  marriage  binds,  and  blood  breaks  :  ■* — A 

moved  seven  times  (counted  backwards)  from  the  lie  direct,  the 
last  and  mo^t  aggravated  species  of  lie.  See  the  subsequent  note 
on  the  words  '• — a  lie  seven  times  removed."     jNIalone. 

*  God^ild  you,  sir;]  i.  e.  God  yield  you,  reward  you.  So,  in 
the  Collection  of  Cheater  Mysteries,  Mercer's  play,  p.  74,  b.  MS. 
Harl.  Brit.  M us.  2013: 

"  The  high  father  of  heaven,  I  pray, 

"  To  yelde  you  your  good  deed  to  day." 
See  note  on  Macbeth,  Act  I.sc.  vi.     Steevens, 

* I  desire  you  o\'  the  like.']    We  should  read — /  desire  of 

you  the  like.  On  the  Uuke's  saying,  /  like  him  very  well,  he 
replies,  I  desire  you  will  give  me  cause,  that  I  may  like  you  too. 

War  BURTON. 

I  have  not  admitted  tlie  alteration,  because  there  are  other 
examples  of  this  mode  ol  txpression.     Johnson. 

See  a  note  on  the  first  scene  of  the  third  Act  oi' ,/  Midsnni- 
vier-Ni<^ht's  Dream,  where  many  examples  of  this  phraseologj 
are  given. 

So  also,  in  Spenser's  I'arry  (Ineen,  li.  11.  c.  ix  : 
"  If  it  be  so,  ft/pardoM  I  pray  you." 
.Again,  B.  IV.  c.  viii : 

*•  Shi-  dtar  besought  tlie  prince  'i/rtniedy." 
.Again,  in  Ileywootl's  Vlay  of  the  H'liher  : 

"  IJesechynge  your  grace  o/'wynde  continual.'* 

Steevens. 

* according  as   marriage  hinds,  and  hlaod   lireaks  i]    To 

stvear  according  as  marriage  hinds,  is  to  take  the  oath  enjoined 
in  tlie  ceremonial  of  marriage.     .Ioiinson. 

/';  swear,  «/u/  to  forswear;  r/ta>n////^r  n.v  marriage  binds, 

and  blood  i)reakit :]  A  man,  by  the  marriage  ceremony,  .swi.ars 
that  hi:  will  kerp  onlif  to  his  ivije  ;  when  thi  refttre,  to  <j^rati/y  his 
lust,  he  lenvex  her  for  another,  iii.oou  uuRAKii  his  matrimonial 
nltli^ation,  and  he  is  forsworn.     Ihsi.KY. 
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poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  tiling,  sir,  but  mine 
own;  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that 
no  man  else  will :  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser, 
sir,  in  a  poor-house  j  as  your  pearl,  in  your  foul 
oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sen- 
tentious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and 
such  dulcet  diseases.^ 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you 
find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed  f — • 

* dulcet  diseasesJ]  This  I  do  not  understand.  For  dis- 
eases it  is  easy  to  read  discourses  :  but,  perhaps,  the  fault  may  lie 
deeper.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  he  calls  a  proverb  a  disease.  Proverbial  sayings  may 
appear  to  him  the  surjeiting  diseases  of  conversation.  They  are 
often  the  plague  of  commentators. 

Dr.  Farmer  would  read — in  such  dulcet  diseases ;  i.  e.  in  the 
sweet  uneasiness  of  love,  a  time  when  people  usually  talk  non- 
sense.    Steevens. 

Without  staying  to  examine  how  far  the  position  last  advanced 
is  founded  in  truth,  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  believe  the  text  is 
right,  and  that  this  word  is  capriciousltj  used  for  sayings,  though 
neither  in  its  primary  or  figurative  sense  it  has  any  relation  to 
that  word.  In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  the  Clown  talks  in  the 
same  style,  but  more  intelligibly: — "  the  young  gentleman  {^ac- 
cording to  the  fates  and  destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings,  the 
sisters  three,  and  such  branches  of  learning,)  is  indeed  de- 
ceased."    Malone. 

^  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed ;]  Touchstone  liere  enu- 
merates seven  kinds  of  lies,  from  the  Retort  courteous  to  the 
seventh  and  most  aggravated  species  of  lie,  which  he  calls  the 
lie  direct.  The  courtier's  answer  to  his  intended  affront,  he 
expressly  tells  us,  was  the  Retort  courteous,  the  Jirst  species  of 
lie.  When  therefore,  he  says,  that  thay  found  the  quarrel  was 
on  the  lie  seven  times  removed,  we  must  understand  by  the 
latter  word,  the  lie  removed  seven  times,  counting  backwards, 
(as  the  word  7-emoved  seems  to  intimate,)  from  the  last  and  most 

n2 
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Bear  vour  bodv  more  sceminii-,'  Aiulrey  : — as  thus, 
sir.  I  did  dislike  the  cut  ol"  a  certain  courtier's 
beard  J  **   he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was 

aggravated  species  of  lie,  namely,  the  lie  direct.  So,  in  AlVs 
ivcll  that  ends  ivr/l  : 

"  Who  hatli  some  four  or  five  7-emoves  come  short 
"  To  tender  it  herself." 
Again,  in  the  play  before  us :  "  Your  accent  is  something  finer 
than  you  could  pureliase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling,"   i.  e.  so  dis- 
tant from  the  haunts  of  men. 

When  Touchstone  and  the  courtier  met,  they  found  their 
quarrel  originated  on  the  seventh  cause,  i.  c.  on  the  Retort 
courteous,  or  tiie  lie  seven  times  removed.  In  the  course  of  their 
altercation,  after  their  meeting,  Touchstone  did  not  dare  to  go 
farther  than  the  sixth  species,  (counting  in  regular  progression 
from  the  first  to  the  last,)  the  lie  circumstantial ;  and  the  courtier 
was  afraid  to  give  him  the  lie  direct  ;  so  they  parted.  In  a  sub- 
se(|uent  enumeration  of  the  degrees  of  a  lie.  Touchstone  ex- 
j)resslv  names  the  Retort  courteous,  as  tUeJirst ;  calling  it  there- 
fore here  "  the  seventh  cause,"  and  '•  the  lie  seven  times  re- 
moved," he  must  mean,  distant  seven  times  from  the  most  otVen- 
fcive  lie,  the  lie  direct.  There  is  eertainl\,  thcrefon-,  no  nicd  of 
reading  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  forna-r  passugc — "  Wc  founil  the 
quarrel  was  not  on  the  seventh  cause." 

The  niisapj)rthension  of  that  most  judicious  critick  relative  to 
these  passages  must  apologize  for  my  having  employed  so  many 
words  in  explaining  them.     Malon'k. 

" seemini!;,]    i.  e.    seemly.     Seemino-   is    often    used    by 

.^hakspeare  for  becoming,  or  fairnusi  of  appearance.  So,  in  The 
IViater's  Talc: 

♦* .-  these  keep 

*•  Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long."     Steevens. 

■  as  thus,  sir.     I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier'' s 


beard  ;'\    This   folly   is   tf»uched    n|)oii,    with    high    lunnour,  by 
l''lclcher,  in  his  tluern  iff  Corinth  : 

** Has  hu  familiarly 

*•  Dislik'd  ycMir  ycHow  slanli,  or  said  your  doublet 

"  Was  not  rxaetly  fn-ru  liifutl  ? 


or  drawn  vour  sword. 


*•  C'ry'd,  'twas  ill  mounted?   Has  he  given  the  lie 

*'  In  circle,  or  ohliijitc,  or  semicircle, 

**  Or  direct  parallels  you  must  cliiUlengc  him." 

WAHnURTON. 
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not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  This  is 
called  the  Retort  courteous.  If  I  sent  him  word 
again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word, 
he  cut  it  to  please  himself:  This  is  called  the  Qz//p 
modest.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled 
my  judgment :  This  is  call'd  the  Reply  churlish. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I 
spake  not  true  :  This  is  call'd  the  Reproof  valiant. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie : 
This  is  called  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome :  and 
so  to  the  hie  circumstantial^  and  the  hie  direct. 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not 
well  cut  ? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lie  cir- 
cumstantial, nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie  direct; 
and  so  we  measured  swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees 
of  the  lie  ? 

Touch.  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  j  ^ 


^  O  sir,  toe  quarrel  in  print,  hy  the  hook;']  The  poet  has, 
in  this  scene,  rallied  the  mode  of  formal  duelling,  tlien  so  pre- 
valent, with  the  highest  humour  and  address  :  nor  could  he  have 
treated  it  with  a  happier  contempt,  than  by  making  his  Clown 
so  knowing  in  the  forms  and  preliminaries  of  it.  The  particular 
book  here  alluded  to  is  a  very  ridiculous  treatise  of  one  Vin- 
centio  Saviolo,  intitled,  Of  Honour  and  honourable  Quarrels^ 
in  quarto,  printed  by  Wolf,  1594.  The  first  part  of  this  tract, 
he  entitles,  A  Discourse  most  necessary  for  all  Gentlemen  that 
have  in  regard  their  Honours,  touching  the  o-iving;  and  receiving 
the  Lie,  xvhereupon  the  Duello  and  the  Combat  in  divers  Forms 
doth  ensue ;  and  many  other  Inconveniences,  for  lack  only  of 
true  Knotoledge  of  Honour,  and  the  right  Understanding  of 
Words,  idiich  here  is  set  doivn.  The  contents  of  the  several 
chapters  are  as  follow  : — I.  IVhat  the  Reason  is  that  the  Party 
unto  'whom  the  Lie  is  given  ought  to  become  Challenger,  and  of 
the  Nature  of  Lies.  II.  Of  the  Manner  and  Diversity  of  Lies. 
III.  Of  Lies  certain^  [or  direct.]      IV.  Of  conditional  Lies^ 
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as  you  have  books  for  good  manners  :'  I  will  name 
you  tlie  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort  courteous; 
the  second,  the  Quip  modest ;  the  tliird,  the  Reply 


[or  tlie  lie  circumstantial.]  V.  Of  the  Lie  in  general.  VI.  Of 
the  Lie  in  particular.  VII.  Of  foolish  Lies.  VIII.  A  Con- 
clusion touchiii<r  the  ivresting  or  returnin<^  back  of  the  Lie, 
[or  the  countercheck  quarrelsome.]  In  the  chapter  of  con- 
ditional Lies,  speaking  of  the  particle  //,  he  says,  "  — Con- 
ditional lies  be  such  as  are  given  conditionally,  as  if  a  man 
should  say  or  write  these  wordes: — //"thou  hast  said  that  I  have 
oft'tred  my  lord  abuse,  thou  licst ;  or  //  tliou  say  est  so  hereafter, 
thou  shalt  lie.  Of  these  kind  of  lies,  given  in  this  maimer,  often 
arise  nmch  contention  in  wordes, — whereof  no  sure  conclusion 
can  arise."  By  .vliich  he  means,  they  cannot  proceed  to  cut  one 
another's  throat,  while  there  is  an  if  between.  \\'hicli  is  the 
reason  of  Shakspeare  making  tlie  Clown  say,  "  I  knew  when 
seven  justices  could  not  make  up  a  quarrel :  but  when  the  parties 
were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  //";  as,  if 
you  said  so,  then  I  said  so,  and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore 
brothers.  Your  if  is  the  only  peace-maker  ;  much  virtue  in  //I" 
Caranza  was  anotiier  of  these  authentiek  authors  upon  the  Duello. 
Fletcher,  in  his  last  Act  of  Love's  J-'ilgriniage,  riilicules  him  with 
mucli  humour.     VVaubuhton. 

The  words  which  I  have  included  within  crotchets  are  Dr. 
Warburton's.  They  have  hitherto  been  printed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  they  made  a  part  of 
Saviolo's  work.  The  passage  was  very  inaccurately  printed  by 
Dr.  Warbiirton  in  other  respects,  but  lias  here  been  corrected 
by  the  original.     Malone. 

'  fjooks  for  good  manners :"]   One  of  these  books  I  have. 

It  is  entitled,  The  Hoke  of  Nurture,  or  Scholc  i)f  good  Manners, 
Jor  Men,  Servants,  and  Children,  with  stans  purr  ad  mensam  ; 
I'imo.  black  letter,  without  date.  It  was  written  by  Hugh 
lihodes,  a  gentleman,  or  nuisician,  of  the  C'haj)el  Royal;  and 
was  firbt  published  in  Ito.  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI. 

Stkevens. 

Another  is,  Gidatco  (if  Maistcr  John  Casa,  Archbishop  of 
Benrveiito  ;  or  rather,  a  Treatise  of  the  /Manners  and  Ihhax^i- 
ottrs  it  behoveth  a  Man  to  uxc  and  eschnvc  in  his  familiar  Con- 
versation. A  U'ork  verif  necessan/  and  prufitable  for  all  drntle- 
mrn  or  other;  translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Koberl  i'eterson, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  ito.  157(>.     Uki:i). 
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churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant ;  the  fifth, 
the  Countercheck  quarrelsome ;  the  sixth,  the  Lie 
wdth  circumstance;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  direct. 
All  these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  lie  direct ;  and 
you  may  avoid  that  too,  with  anif.  I  knew ^hen 
seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  qp.arrel;  but 
when  the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them 
thought  but  of  an  If,  as.  If  you  said  so,  then  I 
said  so ;  and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers. 
Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker;  much  virtue  in 

If- 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he's  as 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,^ 
and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  iiis 
wit. 


Enter  Hymen,^  leading  Rosalind   in  "woman's 
clothes  ;  and  Celia. 

Still  Musick. 

Hym,  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven. 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together. 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter^ 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her. 

Yea,  brought  her  hither; 
That  thou  might' st join  her  hand  nith  his. 
Whose  heart  mthin  her  bosom  is.^ 


* like  a  stalking-horse,']  See  my  note  on  Much  Ado  about 

Nothing,  Act  II.  sc.  iii.     Steevens. 

^  Enter  Hymen,]    Rosalind  is  imagined  by  the  rest  of  the 
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Ros.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

\_To  Duke  S. 

company  to  be  brought  by  mchantment,  and  is  therefore  intro- 
duced by  a  supposed  aerial  being  in  the  character  of  Hvnien. 

Johnson. 
In  all  the  allegorical  shows  exhibited  at  ancient  weddings, 
Ilijmcn  was  a  constant  personage.  15en  Jonson,  in  his  Hipnenmy 
or  the  Soiemnities  of  Masque  and  Barriers,  at  a  Marriage,  has 
left  instructions  how  to  dress  this  favourite  character.  "On  the 
other  hand  enttred  I lipncn,  the  god  of  marriage,  in  a  snJJ)on- 
coloured  robe,  his  under  vestures  white,  his  sockes  yellow,  a 
yellow  veile  of  silke  on  his  left  arme,  his  head  crowned  with 
roses  and  marjoram,  in  his  right  hand  a  torch.'*     Stkevens. 

■•  That  thou  migltt^st  join  her  hand  uifh  his, 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is.]  The  old  copy,  instead  of 
her,  reads  his  in  both  lines.  Mr.  Rowe  corrected  the  first,  and 
I  once  thought  that  emendation  sufficient,  and  that  ivhosr  might 
have  referred  not  to  the  last  antecedent  his,  but  to  her,  i.  e. 
Rosalind.  Our  author  frequently  takes  such  licences.  But  on 
further  consideration  it  appears  to  me  probable,  that  the  same 
ablireviatioii  was  used  in  both  lines,  and  tliat  as  his  was  crr- 
iainly  a  misprint  in  the  first  line  for  her,  so  it  also  was  in  the 
second,  the  construction  being  so  nnuh  more  easy  in  that  way 
than  the  other.  "  That  thou  might'st  join  her  iiaml  witli  tlu- 
liand  of  him  whose  heart  is  lodged  in  her  bosom,''  i.e.  whose 
art'ection  she  alreadv  possesses.  JSo,  in  Lore's  Labour's  Lo<t, 
tl>e  King  says  to  the  I'rincess : 

"  Hence  ever  then  7ni/  heart  is  in  thi/  breast  " 
Again,  in  our  author's  I'enus  and  Adanrs  : 

"  I5ids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart, 

"  The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  slu-  dotli  protest, 

"111    carried  tiience  iucaged  in  his  breast." 
Again,  in  hni^  Kicliard  III : 

"  l.ven  so  thy  briast  incIoHelli  my  poor  heart." 
Again,  in  Homms  and  .Juliet,  \')(VZ: 

"  Tli\  In  art  thou  leav'bt  with  her,  when  thou  dost  hence 
V  di'|)arf, 

*•  And  in  thy  l)reast  inclosed  bear'st  her  tender  friendly 
heart." 
In  the  sanie  play  we  meet  with  the  error  that  has  happened 
here.      The  Princess  addressing  the  ladies  who  attend  In  r,  says: 

*'  I'.ut  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  his  face." 
Again,  in  ;i  former  scene  of  the  pl.iy  before  us: 

•'  Iklen'b  check,  but  not  his  heart."     Malone. 
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To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

[To  Orlando. 

Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 
daughter. 

Orl,  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,^  you  are  my 
Rosalind. 

Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu! 

Ros.  I'll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he : — 

[To  Duke  S, 
ril  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he  : — 

[To  Orlando. 
Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 

[^To  Phebe. 

Hvif.  Peace,  ho!  I  bar  confusion  : 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events  : 
Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands, 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 
If  truth  holds  true  contents.^ 
You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part : 

[To  Orlando  a?id  Rosalind. 
You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart : 

[To  Oliver  a?2d  Celia. 
You  [To  Phebe]  to  his  love  must  accord. 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord  ;— 

*  1/  there  be  truth  in  sight,']     The  answer  of  Phebe  makes 
it  probable  that  Orlando  says ; 

If  there  be  truth  in  shape ;  ■ 
that  is,  if  a  form  viay  be  trusted ;  if  one  cannot  usurp  the  form 
of  another.     Johnson. 

°  If  truth  holds  true  contents.']     That  is,  if  there  be  truth  in 
truth,  unless  truth  fails  of  veracity.     Johnson. 
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You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

[To  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 
As  the  whiter  to  foul  weather. 
"Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning;' 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 


SONG. 

IVedding  is  great  Jiaio's  o^oKn  ;^ 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  a)id  bed! 
'Tis  Ilymeu  jyeoples  every  toiai; 
.    High  wedlock  then  be  honoured: 
Jlonour^  high  honour  and  renown. 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  ! 

Duke  S.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art 
to  mc; 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

FliE.  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine  j 
Tliv  laitli  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine.'' 

{_To  SiLVIUS. 

'  ivllJi    qucstioninp ;]       'I'hoiitrli    Sliaksptarc   friHjiuiitly 

uses  fjucstinii  lor  conversation  J  in  llu'  |)ivsL'iit  iiislaiu'c  y»r,v//c//(///^ 
ran}'  have  its  common  and  obvious  signirteation,     Steevens. 

•  H'aldinf^  is  &c.']     Catullus,  addressing  liimsttif  to  Hymen, 
Iins  this  Htun/.n: 

(iihr  tiiis  cttrcat  sac  fix, 
i\oti  qitcat  ilnre  prcrMdes 
Terra Jinibus  :  at  inicat 
I'r  vofrnlr.      (ii/is  liiiic  dco 
Cumpararier  ausitf     JoiiNsov. 

*    cnmbinc.'\     Shakspcare  is  licentious  in  hi*^  usf  of  iliif 
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Enter  Jaques  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  be  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word, 
or  two ; 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly: — 
Duke  Frederick,^  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd  a  mighty  power;  which  were  on  foot. 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword  : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came  j 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man. 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  from  the  world: 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd :  This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man  ; 

Thou  ofFer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers,  wedding  : 
To  one,  his  lands  with-held;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 

verb,  which  liere,  as  in  Measure  for  Measure,  only  signifies  to 
bind: 

"  I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow, 

"  And  shall  be  absent."     Steevens. 

'  Duke  Frederick,  &c.]  In  Lodge's  novel  the  usurping  Duke 
is  not  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  pious  counsel  of  a  her- 
mit, but  is  subdued  and  killed  by  the  twelve  peers  of  France, 
who  were  brought  by  the  third  brother  of  Rosader  (the  Orlando 
of  this  play)  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  right. 

Steevens. 
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That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us. 

Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 

According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 

Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity, 

And  fall  into  our  rustick  revelry  : — 

Play,  musick; — and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms 

all, 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 

Jaq.  Sir,   by  your   })atience ;    If  I  heard  you 
rio'htlv. 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 

Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  1  :  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn'd. — 
You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath ; 

[To  Duke  S. 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserves  it: — 
You  I  7o  Orlando  1  to  a  l<)\e,  that  your  true  laith 

doth  merit: — 
You  [Tu  Oliver]    to  your   laud,   and   lo\e,   and 

great  allies  : — 
You  \_Tu  SiLMLs]    to  a  long  and  well  deserved 

bed ; — 
And  you    [7'o   Touchstone]    to  wrangling;   for 

thy  loving  voyage 
Is   but   for   two   months   \ictuidM: — So    to    your 

j)le:isures; 
I  am  ibr  oIIkt  iIkiu  for  danciug  measures. 

Di'KE  S.  Stay,  .bujues,  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime,  1: — whatyou  would  have 
I'll  stay  to  know  al  noiu'  abaiulon'd  cave.'     [A'.r/7. 

•    Tt>  .'.(•(■  )in  pftslinie,  I: — Vf//«/  i/nit  would  hnvc 
Pll  stiitj  to  /i-noxv  at  your  aiiiindon'il  rave.]      AmicUl  this  ge- 
neral festivity,   till-   riailcr  inay  be-  sorry  to  take  liis  leave  of 
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Duke  S.    Proceed,   proceed :    we    will  begin 
these  rites, 
And  we  do  trust  they'll  end,  in  true  delights. 

[A  dance. 


EPILOGUE. 

Ros.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the 
epilogue  :  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to 
see  the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be  true,  that  good 
wine  needs  no  bush^  'tis  true,  that  a  good  play 

Jaques,  who  appears  to  have  no  share  in  it,  and  remains  behind 
unreconciled  to  society.  He  has,  however,  filled  with  a  gloomy 
sensibility  the  space  allotted  to  him  in  the  play,  and  to  the  last 
preserves  that  respect  which  is  due  to  him -as  a  consistent  cha- 
racter, and  an  amiable,  though  solitary  moralist. 

It  may  be  observed,  with  scarce  less  concern,  that  Shakspeare 
has,  on  this  occasion,  forgot  old  Adam,  the  servant  of  Or- 
lando, whose  fidelity  should  have  entitled  him  to  notice  at  the 
end  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  to  that  happiness  which  he  would 
naturally  have  found,  in  the  return  of  fortune  to  his  master. 

Steevens. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  old  Adam  is  forgotten ;  since, 
at  the  end  of  the  novel,  Lodge  makes  him  captaine  of  the  hinges 
guard.     Farmer. 

^  710  busli,"]  It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  the  custom 

to  hang  a  ttift  of  ivy  at  the  door  of  a  vintner.  I  suppose  ivy 
was  rather  chosen  than  any  other  plant,  as  it  has  relation  to 
Bacchus.     So,  in  Gascoigne's  Glass  of  Government,  1575: 

*'  Now  a  days  the  good  wyne  needeth  none  ivye  gar- 
land.'''' 
Again,  in  The  Rival  Friends,  1632: 

"  'Tis  like  the  ivy-bush  unto  a  tavern." 
Again,  in  Summer'' s  Last  Will  and  Testament,  1600: 

"  Green  ivy-bushes  at  the  vintners*  doors,"      Steevens. 

The  practice  is  still  observed  in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  at  statute-hirings,  wakes,  &c.  by  people  who  sell 
ale  at  no  other  time.  And  hence,  I  suppose,  the  Bush  tavern 
at  Bristol,  and  other  places.     Ritson. 
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needs  no  epilogue:  Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use 
good  bushes ;  and  good  phiys  prove  the  better  by 
tiie  iiel})  of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in 
then,'  that  am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot 
insinuate  with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play  ? 
I  am  not  furnished  like  a  beggar,' therefore  to  beg 
will  not  become  me:  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you  ; 
and  I'll  beirin  with  the  women.     I  charge  you,  O 

1 . 1 

women,  tor  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as 
much  of  this  play  as  please  them  :  and  so  I  charge 
you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women,  (as  I 
perceive  by  your  simpering,  none  of  you  hate  them,) 
that  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play  may 
please.*^     If  I  were  a  woman,^  I  would  kiss  as  many 

♦  What  a  case  am  I  in  then,  &c.]  Here  seems  to  be  a  chasm, 
or  some  otlicr  depravation,  uhicli  destroys  the  sentiment  here 
intended.  The  reasoning  probably  stood  thus :  Good  nine 
needs  no  bush,  rrood  plaijs  need  no  cpilo<^ue ;  but  bad  wine  re- 
quires a  good  bush,  aiid  a  bad  play  a  good  epilogue.  Jl'hal 
case  am  I  in  then  ?  To  restore  the  words  is  impossible ;  all  that 
can  be  done,  without  copies,  is  to  note  the  fault.     .Iohnson. 

.lolinson  mistakes  the  meaning  of  this  passage.  Rosalind  says, 
that  good  phi}  s  need  no  epilogue  ;  yet  even  good  plays  do  prove 
the  better  for  a  good  one.  What  a  case  then  was  she  in,  who 
had  neither  preseutid  them  with  a  good  play,  nor  iiad  a  good 
epilogue  to  prejudice  them  in  favour  ol' a  bad  one-'    -M.  Mason. 

*  furnished  //7a-  a  be^ar,']      That  is,  dressed:  so  before, 

he  waaj'iirnished  like  a  huntsman.     Johnson. 

•  /  charge  If  (lit,   O  women,  for  the  Invc  i/on  bear  to  men, 

to  like  as  much  of  this  plai/ as  please  them:  and  so  /  charirc 
you,  Ac]  The  <»ld  copy  readi — /  charge  i/ou,  0  xvomrn,  /or  the 
love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  idai/  as  please  you  : 

and  I  chari'e  t/ou,   ()  men,  for  the  loxr  i/ou  hear  to  icomcn, 

ihat  between  you  and  the  women,  &c.      Stkevkns. 

This  passage  should  be  read  thus:  I  char<^e  you,  O  women, 
for  the  love  ijou  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as 
pleases   tliem:  and   I  charge  ynu,  ()  men,  /or  the  love  you  bear 

to   women, to    like  as  nuicli   as   phases  them,   that  between 

you  and  the  women,   Arc.     Without  the  alteration  of  you  into 
them,  the  invocation  is  nonsense ;  and  without  the  addition  of 
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of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions 

the  words,  to  like  as  much  as  pleases  them,  the  inference  of, 
that  betiveen  you  and  the  XKomen  the  play  may  pass,  would  be 
unsupported  by  any  precedent  premises.  The  words  seem  to 
have  been  struck  oat  by  some  senseless  player,  as  a  vicious  re- 
dundancy.    Warburton. 

The  words  you  and  y'",  written  as  was  the  custom  in  that 
time,  Avere  in  manuscript  scarcely  distinguishable.  The  emen- 
dation is  very  judicious  and  probable.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Heath  observes,  that  if  Dr.  Warburton's  interpolation  be 
admitted,  ["  to  like  as  much,  &c."]  "  the  men  are  to  like  only 
just  as  much  as  pleased  the  women,  and  the  women  only  just  as 
much  as  pleased  the  men ;  neither  are  to  like  any  thing  from 
their  own  taste:  and  if  both  of  them  disliked  the  whole,  they 
would  each  of  them  equally  fulfil  what  the  poet  desires  of  them. 
But  Shakspeare  did  not  write  so  nonsensically ;  he  desires  the 
women  to  like  as  mwch  as  pleased  the  men,  and  the  rnen  to  set 
the  ladies  a  good  example;  which  exhortation  to  the  men  is 
evidently  implied  in  tliese  words,  "  that  between  )'ou  and  the 
women  the  play  may  please." 

Mr.  Heath,  though  he  objects  (I  think  very  properly )  to  the 
interpolated  sentence,  admits  by  liis  interprctat'on  the  change  of 
"  — pleases  yoti"  to  ''  — pleases  them;"  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  late  editors.  I  by  no  means  think  it  necessary; 
nor  is  Mr.  Heath's  exp^'sition,  m  my  opinion,  correct.  The 
text  is  sufficiently  clear,  viitbout  any  alteiation.  Rosalindas  ad- 
dress appears  to  me  simply  this :  "  I  charge  you,  O  women,  for 
the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  approve  of  as  much  of  this  play  as 
affords  you  entertainment;  and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the 
love  you  bear  to  women,  [not  to  set  an  example  to,  but]  to 
Jbllot'o  or  agree  in  opinion  with  the  ladies;  that  between  you 
both  the  play  may  be  successful."  The  words  "  to  follow,  or 
agree  in  opinion  with,  the  ladies"  are  not,  indeec^  expressed, 
but  plainly  implied  in  those  subsequent;  "  that,  between  you 
and  the  women,  the  play  may  please."  In  th?  epilogue  to 
Kiitg  Henry  IV.  P.  H.  the  address  to  ihe  audience  proceeds  in 
the  same  order:  "  All  the  gentlewomen  here  have  forgiven 
[i.  e.  are  favourable  to]  me ;  if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then 
the  gentlemen  do  not  agree  tvith  the  gentlewomen,  which  was 
never  seen  before  in  such  an  assembly.'' 

The  old  copy  reads — as  please  you.  The  correction  was  made 
by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Like  all  my  predecessors,  I  had  here  adopted  an  alteration 
made  by  Mr.  Rowe,  of  which  the  reader  was  apprized  in  the 
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that  like  J  me,'  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not:'  and, 
I  am  sure,  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good 
faces,  or  sweet  breatlis,  will,  for  my  kind  otfer, 
when  I  make  curt'sy,  bid  me  farewell.    [E.reunt.^ 

note;  but  the  old  copy  is  certainly  right,  and  such  was  the 
phraseolog^y  of  Shukspeare's  age.     So,  iu  A'.  Richard  III : 

"  Where  every  horse  bears  liis  commanding  rein, 

"  x\nd  may  direct  his  course,  -ds  jjlease  himself." 
Again,  in  Hamlet  : 

" a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger, 

*'  J'o  sound  wluit  stop  she  y;/ease." 
Again,  in  K.  Ilcnrij  VIII  : 

"  All  men's  honours 

"  Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 

"  Into  what  pitch  he  please V     Malonk. 

I  read — "  and  so  I  charge  you,  O  men,"  i^c.  This  trivial 
addition  (as  Dr.  Farmer  joins  with  me  in  thinking)  clears  the 
whole  passage.     Steevens. 

'  If  I  were  a  ivoinan,']  Note,  that  in  this  author's  time,  the 
parts  of  women  were  always  performed  by  men  or  boys. 

IIanmeh. 

complexiojis   that    liked   ?hp,]    i.e.    that    J    liked.     So 


again  in  Ilamlii  :  "  This  likes  me  well.'*     Steev^ens. 

"  breaths   that  I  defied  ;jo^  .•]     This   passage    serves  to 

manifest  the  indelicacy  of  the  time  in  which  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  were  written.  Such  an  idea,  started  by  a  modern  dra- 
matist, and  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  female  character,  would 
be  hooted  with  indignation  from  the  stage.     Steevens. 

'  Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wild  and  pleasing.  I  know  not 
how  the  ladii's  will  ap[)r()ve  the  facility  witli  uliieli  both  Kosa- 
lind  and  t'elia  give  away  their  hearts.  To  (elia  iiuuli  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  heroism  of  her  friindship.  Tlie  eharaeter  ot 
.laques  is  natural  and  well  preserved.  The  eomick  tliali>gue  is 
very  sprightly,  with  less  mixture  of  low  bulloonery  than  in  some 
otlur  plavh;  and  the  graver  part  is  elegant  and  harmonious.  Hy 
hastening  to  the  end  ol"  this  work,  Shakspiare  suppressed  the 
dialo^;ue  belwien  the  usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lo^t  an  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in  whieh  he  might  have 
found  matter  worthy  of  his  highest  powers.     Johnson. 
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See  p.  29.  7*  but  a  quintaine,  S^c.']  Dr.  Warburton's  expla- 
nation would,  I  think,  have  been  less  exceptionable,  had  it 
been  more  simple :  yet  he  is  here  charged  with  a  fault  of  which 
he  is  seldom  guilty — want  of  refinement.  "  This  (says  Mr. 
Guthrie)  is  but  an  imperfect  (to  call  it  no  worse)  explanation  of 
a  beautiful  passage.  The  (juinlaine  was  not  the  object  of  the 
darts  and  arms;  it  was  a  stake,  driven  into  a  field,  upon  which 
were  hung  a  shield  and  trophies  of  war,  at  which  they  shot, 
darted,  or  rode  with  a  lance.  When  the  shield  and  trophies 
were  all  thrown  down,  the  quintaine  remained.  Without  this 
information,  how  could  the  reader  understand  the  allusion  of — 

mj/  better  parts 

Are  all  thrown  down. 

In  the  present  edition  I  have  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
kind  of  controversy  ;  but  in  those  cases  where  errors,  by  having 
been  long  adopted,  are  become  inveterate,  it  becomes  in  some 
measure  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of  truth. 

It  is  a  common,  but  a  very  dangerous  mistake,  to  suppose  that 
the  interpretation  which  gives  most  spirit  to  a  passage  is  the  true 
one.  In  consequence  of  this  notion,  two  passages  of  our  author, 
one  in  Macbeth,  and  another  in  Othello,  hav^  been  refined,  as  I 
conceive,  into  a  meaning  that  I  believe  was  not  in  his  thoughts. 
If  the  most  spirited  interpretation  that  can  be  imagined  happens 
to  be  inconsistent  with  his  general  manner,  and  the  phraseology 
both  of  him  and  his  contemporaries,  or  to  be  founded  on  a 
custom  which  did  not  exist  in  his  age,  most  assuredly  it  is  a  false 
interpretation.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  Mr.  Guthrie's  explanation 
of  the  passage  before  us. 

The  military  exercise  of  the  quintaine  is  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  the  Romans  ;  and  we  find  from  Matthew  Paris,  that  it 
subsisted  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Tentoria  vnriis 
ornament  or  urn.  generibus  vcnustantur ;  terrcB  iiifixis,  sudibiis 
scuta  apponuntur,  quibus  in  crastinum  quintanae  Indus,  scilicet 
equestris,  exerceretur.  M.  Paris,  ad  ann.  1253.  These  pro- 
bably were  the  very  words  that  Mr.  Guthrie  had  in  contempla- 
tion. But  Matthew  Paris  made  no  part  of  Shakspeare's  library ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  our  present  point  what  were  the  cus- 
toms of  any  century  preceding  that  in  which  he  lived.  In  his 
time,  without  any  doubt,  the  quintaine  was  not  a  military  exer- 
cise of  tilting,  but  a  mere  rustic  sport.  So  Minshieu,  in  his 
DiCT,  1617:  "  A  quintaine  or  quintelle,  a  game  in  request  at 
marriages,  when  Jac  and  Tom,  Die,  Hob  and  Will,  strive  for 
the  gay  garland."  So  also,  Randolph  at  somewhat  a  later 
period  [Poems,  1642]: 
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'*  Foot-ball  with  us  may  be  with  them  [the  Spaniards] 
balloone; 

*'  As  they  at  tilts,  so  we  at  quintaine  runne  ; 

"  And  those  old  pastimes  relish  best  with  me, 

"  That  have  least  art,  and  most  simplicitie." 
But  old  Stowe  has  put  this  matter  beyond  a  doubt;  for  in  his 
Survey  of  London,  printed  only  two  years  before  this  play  ap- 
peared, he  has  given  us  the  figure  of  a  quintaine,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  margin. 

*'  I  have  seen  (says  he)  a  quint  en 
set  up  on  Cornehill,  by  the  Leaden  Hall, 
where  the  attendants  on  the  lords  of 
merry  disports  have  runne,  and  made 
greate  pastime;  for  hee  tiiat  hit  not  the 
broad  end  of  the  quinten  was  of  all  men 
laughed  to  scorne;  and  hee  that  hit  it 
full,  if  he  rid  not  the  faster,  had  a  sound 
blow  in  his  nccke  with  a  bagge  full  of 
sand  hanged  on  the  other  end."     Here 

we  see  were  no  shields  hung,  no  trophies  of  war  to  bo  thrown 
down.  "  The  great  design  of  ihe  sport,  (says  Dr.  Plott,  in  his 
Historij  of  Oxfordshire,)  is  to  try  both  man  and  horse,  and  to 
break  the  board ;  which  «  hoevcr  does,  is  for  the  time  Princcps 
juvcntulis.''^  Shakspearc's  similes  seldom  correspond  on  both 
sides.  "  My  better  parts  being  all  thrown  down,  myy  outhful 
yhirit  being  xubdncd  by  the  poxier  nf  beauty,  I  am  now  (says 
Orlando)  as  inanimate  as  a  wooden  quintaine  is  (not  when  its 
better  parts  are  thrown  down,  but  as  that  lifeless  block  is  at  all 
times)."  Such,  piiliaps,  is  the  meaning.  If,  however,  the 
words  "  better  parts,"  arc  to  be  a[)plied  to  the  (juintaine,  as 
well  as  to  the  speaker,  the  Aow/vi  above-mentioned,  and  not  any 
shield  itr  Irnphi/,  mu>t  have  been  alludid  to. 

Our  author  Iuls,  in  Macbeth,   used  "  my  belter  part  of  man" 
for  manly  spirit. 

*'  Ac<ur.sed  be  the  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 

*'  I'or  it  has  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man."         Malone. 

'I'he  I'xplanations  of  this  passage,  as  well  as  the  accounts  of 
the  quintain,  arc  by  no  means  satisfactory;  nor  have  the  labours 
of  the  critick  or  the  anticpiary  been  exhausted.  The  whole  ot 
Orlando's  speech  should  scctn  to  refer  to  the  quintain,  but  not 
to  buch  a  one  as  has  bien  described  in  any  of  fin-  precciling 
notCK.  .^I^.  (juthric  is  accused  of  having  borrowed  hts  account 
from  Matthew  Paris,  an  author  with  whom,  as  it  has  been 
already  observed,  bhakspeare  was  undoubtedly  not  acquainted; 
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but  this  charge  is  erroneous,  for  no  such  passage  as  that  above 
cited  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Paris.     This  writer  does  indeed  speak, 
of  the  quintain  under  the  year  1253,  but  in  very  different  words. 
Eodem  tempore  juvenes  Londinenses  statuto  pavone  pro  bravio 
ad  stadium  quod  quintena  vulgariter  dicitur,  vires  proprias  4" 
equorum  cursus  sunt  experti.     He  then  proceeds  to  state  that 
some  of  the  King's  pages,  and  others  belonging  to  the  houshold, 
being  offended  at  these  sports,  abused  the  Londoners  with  foul 
language,  calling  them  scurvy  clowns  and  greasy  rascals,  and 
ventured  to  dispute  tlie  prize  with  them ;  the  conseqiience  of 
which  was,  that  the  Londoners  received  them  very  briskly,  and 
so  belaboured  their  backs  with  the  broken  lances,  that  they 
were  either  put  to  flight,  or  tumbled  from  their  horses  and  most 
terribly  bruised.     They  afterwards  went  before  the  King,  the 
tears  still    trickling  from  their  eyes,  and  complained  of  their 
treatment,    beseeching   that    he  would  not  suffer  so  great  an 
offence  to  remain  unpunished ;  and   the  King,  with  his  usual 
spirit  of  revenge,  extorted  from  the  citizens  a  very  large  fine. 
So  far  M.  Paris ;  but  Mr.  Malone  has  through  some  mistake  cited 
Robertus  Monachus,  who  wrote  before  M.  Paris,  and  has  left  an 
extremely  curious  account  of  the  Crusades,     He  is  describing 
the  arrival  of  some  messengers  from  Babylon,  who,  upon  en- 
tering the  Christian  camp,  find  to  their  great  astonishment  (for 
they  had  heard  that  the  Christians  were  perishing  with  fear  and 
hunger)  the  tents  curiously  ornamented,  and  the  young  men 
practising  themselves  and  their  horses  in  tilting  against  shields 
hung  upon  poles.     In  the  oldest  edition  of  this  writer,  instead 
of  "  quintance  ludus,'^  it  is  "  ludus  equestris.^'     However,  this 
is  certainly  not  the  quintain  that  is  here  wanted,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Malone  has  substituted  another,  copied  indeed  from  a  con- 
temporary writer,  but  still  not  illustrative  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion.    I  shall  beg  leave  then  to  present  the  reader  with  some 
others,  from  which    it  will    appear,  that    the    quintain   tvas  a 
military  exercise  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  not  a  mere  rustic 
sport,  as  Mr.  Malone  imagines. 
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N'o.  1,  is  copied  from  an  initinl  letter  in  an  Italian  book, 
jjiiiiteil  in  15(j0.  Here  is  tlie  fi'rure  of  a  man  pluced  upon  tlu" 
triujk  of  a  tree,  holding  in  one  hand  a  sliit-ld,  in  the  other  a 
bag  of  sand.  No.  2,  is  the  Saracen  quintain  from  Pluvincl,  in- 
structiun  tin  Hoi  Louis  XIII.  dans  rfxcrcise  df  vwnltr  a  cfitval. 
This  sort  of  ijuintain,  according  to  Menestricr,  was  invented  by 
the  (lerinans,  who,  from  their  frequent  wars  with  the  Turks, 
accustomed  their  soldiers  to  point  their  lances  against  the  figure 
«)f  their  enemy.  'Jhe  skill  consistetl  in  shivering  the  lance  to 
pieces,  by  striking  it  againht  the  head  ol"  the  man,  for  if  it 
touched  the  shield,  the  figure  turned  round  and  generally  struck 
the  horseman  a  violent  blow  with  his  swDrd.  No.  li,  is  th« 
llemish  fjuintain,  copiid  from  a  print  affi-r  Wouvcrmans  ;  it  is 
called  La  fjai^uf  J''iainandr,\in\i\  tlu'ring  whieh  the  figure  holds 
in  luM  Ifft  hand  ;  and  lure  the  object  was  to  take  nway  the 
ring  with  the  point  of  tlii'  laiuc,  ("or  if  it  struck  any  other  part, 
the  man  turned  round  and  hit  the  rider  with  his  sand-bag.  This 
is  a  mixture  of  the  (juintain  and  ruiming  at  the  ring,  wluch  two 
Sports  have  been  some  how  or  other  in  like  manner  conloundcd 
by  the  Italians,  who  sometimes  express  the  running  at  the  ring 
by  corrcrc  alia  quintana.      Tin.   princii)Ie  of  all  these  was  the 
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same,  viz.  to  avoid  the  blow  of  the  sword  or  sand-bag,  by  strik- 
ing the  quintain  in  a  particular  place. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  some  instance  had  been 
given  of  the  use  of  these  quintains  in  England  ;  and  for  want  of 
it  an  objection  may  be  taken  to  this  method  of  illustrating  the 
present  subject :  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Shakspeare  has 
indiscriminately  blended  the  usages  of  all  nations;  that  he  has 
oftentimes  availed  himself  of  hearsay  evidence ;  and  again,  that 
as  our  manners  and  customs  have  at  all  times  been  borrowed 
from  the  French  and  other  nations,  there  is  every  reason  to  infer 
that  this  species  of  the  quintain  had  found  its  way  into  England. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  add,  that  a  knowledge  of  very  many  of 
our  ancient  sports  and  domestic  employments  is  not  now  to  be 
attained.  Historians  have  contented  themselves  to  record  the 
vices  of  kings  and  princes,  and  the  minutise  of  battles  and 
sieges ;  and,  with  very  i'ew  exceptions,  they  have  considered  tlxe 
discussion  of  private  manners  (a  theme  perhaps  equally  inte- 
resting to  posterity)  as  beneath  their  notice,  and  of  little  or  no 
importance. 

As  a  military  sport  or  exercise,  the  use  of  the  quintain  is  very 
ancient,  and  may  be  traced  even  among  the  Romans.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Justinian's  Code,  Lib.  III.  tit.  4-3 ;  and  its  most 
probable  etymology  is  from  "  Quinhis,"  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor. In  the  days  of  chivalry  it  was  the  substitute  or  rehearsal 
of  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  was  at  length  adopted,  though  in 
a  ruder  way,  by  the  common  people,  becoming  amongst  them 
a  very  favourite  amusement.  Many  instances  occur  of  its  use 
in  several  parts  of  France,  particularly  as  a  seignorial  right 
exacted  from  millers,  watermen,  new-married  men,  and  others ; 
when  the  party  was  obliged,  under  some  penalty,  to  run  at  the 
quintain  upon  Whitsunday  and  other  particular  t'mes,  at  the 
lord's  castle,  for  his  diversion.  Sometimes  it  was  practised  upon 
the  water,  and  then  the  quintain  was  either  placed  in  a  boat,  or 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Something  of  this  kind  is 
described  from  Fitzstephen  by  Stowe  in  his  Survey,  p.  143,  edit. 
1618,  4to.  and  still  continues  to  be  practised  upon  the  Seine  at 
Paris.  Froissart  mentions,  that  the  shield  quintain  was  used  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  In  Wales  it  is  still  practised 
at  weddings,  and  at  the  village  of  Offham,  near  Town  Mailing 
in  Kent,  there  is  now  standing  a  quintain,  resembling  that 
copied  from  Stowe,  opposite  to  the  dwelling-house  of  a  family 
that  is  obliged  under  some  tenure  to  support  it;  but  I  do  not 
find  that  any  use  has  been  ever  made  of  it  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants. 
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Sliakspcare  then  has  most  probably  alluded  to  that  sort  of 
quintain  which  resembled  the  human  figure  ;  and  if  this  be  th'e 
cai^e,  the  speech  of  Orlando  may  be  thus  explained :  "  I  am 
unable  to  thank  you  ;  for,  surprized  and  subdued  by  love,  my 
intellectual  powers,  which  are  my  better  parts,  fail  me;  and 
I  resemble  the  quintain,  whose  human  or  active  part  being 
thrown  down,  there  remains  nothing  but  the  lifeless  trunk  or 
block  which  once  upheld  it." 

Or,  xf  better  part n  do  not  refer  to  the  quintain,  "  that  which 
iiere  stands  up"  means  the  human  part  of  the  quintain,  which 
may  be  also  not  unaptly  called  a  liteless  block.     Douce, 
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*  All's  well  that  ends  well.]  The  stovy  o£  AlPs  <weU 
that  ends  uell,  or,  as  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  sometimes 
called,  Love's  Labour  Won7ie,  is  originally  indeed  the  property 
of  Boccace,  but  it  came  immediately  to  Shakspeare  from 
Painter's  Giletta  of  Narbon,  in  the  First  Vol.  of  the  Palace  of 
Pleasure,  4to.  1566,  p.  88.     Farmer. 

Shakspeare  is  indebted  to  the  novel  only  for  a  few  leading 
circumstances  in  the  graver  parts  of  the  piece.  The  comic  busi- 
ness appears  to  be  entirely  of  his  own  formation.     Steevens. 

This  comedy,  I  imagine,  was  written  in  1598.  See  A71  At- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakspeare' s  Plays^  Vol.  II. 

Malone. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED.' 


King  OyT France. 
Duke  o/'Florence. 
Bertram,  Count  q/'Rousillon. 
Lafeu,^  an  old  Lord. 
Parolles,^  a  Folltmer  o/ Bertram. 
Several  young  French  Jjords,  that  serve  xvitJi  Ber- 
tram /'//  the  Florentine  JVar. 

t,,   '     '^ '    r-  Servants  to  tJie  Countess  of  KoxiuWou. 

C/0u7/,  )  ^ 

A  Page, 

Countess  (j/Ilonsillon,  Mother  to  Bertram. 
Helena,  a  Gentlexconian  protected  hi)  the  Countess. 
An  old  IVidoxv  oy"  Florence. 
Diana,  Daughter  to  the  Widow. 

-.y^  ^     ' '  >  Neiiihljours  and  Friends  to  the  Jf'idoxc. 
iNlariana,   )         ° 

Lordsy  attending  on  the  King ;  Officers,  Soldiers,  kc. 
French  and  Fh)rentine. 

SCENE,  parti//  in  L'rance,  and  parthj  in  Tuscany. 

*  The  persons  were  first  cnumeratctl  by  Mr.  Kowe. 

*  Aa/J-M,]     \\  e  .sliould  read — I.c/iu.     Stkevens. 

*  J'arotlcs,^  I  suppose  we  shoultl  write  this  name — Parotcsy 
\.  e.  a  creature  made  up  olemptv  words.      Srr.Kvr'.Ns. 

*  Violenta  only  enters  oiiee,  and  then  slie  neillier  speaks, 
nor  is  spoken  to.  This  name  appears  to  \n-  borrowed  from  an 
old  metrical  history,  entitled  DkIucd  and  I'tulrntUy  l.i7<j. 

Stlevens. 
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ACT  L     SCENE  L 

Rousillon.     A   Room  in  the   Countess's  Palace, 

Enter  Bertram,  the  Countess  of  Rousillon, 
Helena,  and  Lafeu,  in  mourning. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury 
a  second  husband. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my 
father's  death  anew :  but  I  must  attend  his  majesty's 
command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,^  evermore 
in  subjection. 

'  ■  in  ward,]  Under  his  particular  care,  as  my  guardian, 
till  I  come  to  age.  It  is  now  almost  forgotten  in  England,  that 
the  heirs  of  great  fortunes  were  the  King's  tvards.  Whether 
the  same  practice  prevailed  in  France,  it  is  of  no  great  use  to 
enquire,  for  Shakspeare  gives  to  all  nations  the  manners  of  Eng- 
land.   Johnson. 

Howell's  fifteenth  letter  acquaints  us  that  the  province  of 
Normandy  was  subject  to  wardships,  and  no  other  part  of 
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Laf.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband, 
madam  ; — you,  sir,  a  father  :  He  that  so  ^^enerally 
is  at  all  times  good,  must  of  necessity  hold  his 
virtue  to  you  ;  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  uj) 
where  it  wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is 
such  abundance. 

CouxT.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's 
amendment  ? 

IjAF.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  madam ; 
under  whose  j)racticc'S  he  hath  persecuted  time 
with  ho])e  ;  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the 
process  but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father, 
(O,  that  had!  how  sad  a  passage  'tis!^)  whose  skill 

France  besides ;  but  the  supposition  of  the  contrary  furnished 
Shakspeare  with  a  reason  why  the  King  compelled  Uousiilon  to 
marry  Helen.     'J'ollkt. 

The  prerogative  of  a  xvardsJiip  is  a  branch  oi'  the  ftinlal  law, 
and  may  as  well  be  supposed  to  be  incorporated  with  the  con- 
fitiuition  of  France,  as  it  was  with  that  of  England,  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.     Siu  ^.  Hawkins. 

*  O,  tluit  had  !  hmv  sail  a  passage  lis!']      Imitated  from 

the  IIt(iufoiilii)i(j)u»iciius  of  Terenei-,  (then  translated,)  where 
Menedemus  says : 

"  I'ilinm  nnicnm  adolescentulum 

"   Ilabii).   Ail,  (piid  dixi  ?  Iiahcif  me  ?  iino 

"  luihui,  Chreme, 

•'  Nunc  hubcatu  necnc  incertum  est."     liLACKi>TONt:. 

So,  in  Spenser's  S/irp/ifard'x  Calrnder  : 

"  Sliee,   while    she   was,    (tlmt    xviis   a  woeful    word   to 

saine, ) 
"  For  beauties  praise  and  pleasaunce  had  no  peere.'' 
Again,  in   ll'ihi  liii^nH'i/,  lfi(M>: 

"   She  is  not  mine,  I  have  no  daughter  now  ; 

•♦  That  I  should  say  /  /kh/,  thence  comes  my  grief." 

.Ma  i.ftNi:. 

Passage  is  nny  //r/w^r  ihnl  pnxsrs.     So  we  now  sny,  a  passage 
of  an  author,  and  we  said  about  a  century  ago,  the  passages  of 
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was  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty;  had  it  stretched 
so  far,would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death 
should  have  play  for  lack  of  work.  'Would,  for 
the  king's  sake,  he  were  living!  I  think,  it  would  be 
the  death  of  the  king's  disease. 

Laf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of, 
madam  ? 

Count,  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession, 
and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so :  Gerard  de 
Narbon. 

Laf.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam;  the  king 
very  lately  spoke  of  him,  admiringly,  and  mourn- 
ingly :  he  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if 
knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  lan- 
guishes of? 


a  rei^rn.  When  the  Counlesa  mentions  Helena's  loss  of  a  father, 
she  recollects  her  own  loss  of  a  husband,  and  stops  to  observe 
how  heavily  the  word  had  passes  through  her  mind.     Johnson. 

Thus  Shakspeare  himself.  See  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  III. 

sc.  i : 

"  Now  in  the  stirring  ^;a.s-5a^e  of  the  day." 
So,  in  The  Gamester,  by  Shirley,  1637 :  *'  Hi  not  be  witness  of 
your  passages  mj'self :"  i.  e.  of  what  passes  between  you. 
Again,  in  A  Woman'' s  a  PVeathercock,  1612: 

" never  lov'd  these  prying  listening  men 

"  That  ask  of  others'  states  and  passages." 
Again: 

"  I  knew  the  passages  'twixt  her  and  Scudamore." 
Again,  in  The  Dumb  Knight,  1633  : 

" have  belield 

"  Your  vile  and  most  lascivious  passages." 
Again,  in   The    English    Intelligencer,  a  tragi-comedy,   164?1 : 
"  — two  philosophers  that  jeer  and  weep  at  the  passages  of  the 

world."'      SXEEVENS. 
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IjAF.  a  fistula,  my  lord.' 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would,  it  were  uot  uotorious. — Was  this 
crentlewomau  the  dau'jliter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord;  and  bequeathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those  ho])es  ol"her  good, 
tliat'iier  education  promises:  her  dispositions  she 
inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer;  for  where  an 
unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,'  there  com- 

'  A  fistula,  7)11/  lord.']  The  King  of  France's  disorder  Is 
specified  as  fblluus  in  Painter's  translation  Iroin  lujccaccio's 
Novel,  on  whicli  this  play  was  founded  :  "  Slie  lieard  hy  report 
that  tlie  French  King  had  a  swelhng  upon  his  breast,  which  by 
reason  of  ill  cure,  was  growen  into  n  Jistula,''  <S:c.  In  Putten- 
hani's  Arte  of  Englistt  Pocsir,  loSJ),  p.  '2.31,  we  have  also  men- 
tion of  this  inelegant  disorder.  Speaking  of  the  necessity  which 
princes  occasionally  find  to  counterfeit  maladies,  our  author  has 
the  foMowing  remark:  "  And  in  dissembling  of  diseases,  which 
I  pray  you  ?  for  1  have  obserued  it  in  the  Cnnrt  of  FraiDicr, 
not  a  burning  feuer,  or  a  |)lurisie,  or  a  palsie,  or  the  hydropick 
and  swelling  gowte,  &c.  But  it  must  be  either  a  dry  dropsie, 
or  a  megrim  or  letarge,  or  a  Jistnlv  in  aiio,  or  some  suih  other 
secret  disease  as  the  common  conuersant  can  hardly  discouer, 
and  the  physitian  either  nut  speedily  healc,  or  not  liunestly  be- 
wray."    SriiKVKS.s. 

* viiiiious   (fitalitic.s,']      By   viiitiniis   (jiialilii's   are   meant 

<juulities  of  good  breeding  and  erudition  ;  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  Italians  say,  t/ualitd  virtuosn;  and  not  moitU  ones.  On 
this  account  it  is,  she  says,  that,  in  an  ill  mind,  these  virtuous 
(junlities  are  virtues  and  traitors  too:  i.  e.  tlie  advantages  of 
education  cnal)Ie  an  ill  mind  to  go  further  in  wickedness  than  it 
could  have  done  without  them.     WAituiu  roN. 

I'trlur  and  virtuous,  as  I  am  told,  still  keep  this  signification 
in  the  north,  and  mean  infrrnuiti/  and  inf^rnious.  Of  this  sense, 
perhaps,  an  instance  occurs  in  the  I'^iglitlj  Book  of  Chapman's 
version  of  the  Iliad: 

"  Then  will  I  to  Olympus'  top   our    virtuous   engine 

bind, 
"  And  by  it  every  thing  shall  hang,"  &c. 
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mendations  go  with  pity,  they  are  virtues  and  trai- 
tors too;  in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their  simple- 
ness;^  she  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves  her 
goodness. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from 
her  tears. 

Count.  'Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season 
her  praise  in.*^     The  remembrance  of  her  father 


Again,  in  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  p.  1,  1590: 
*'  If  these  had  made  one  poem's  period, 
"  And  all  combin'd  in  beauties  worthynesse, 
"  Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restlesse  heads 
"  One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder  at  the  least, 
*'  Which  into  words  no  vertue  can  digest."      Steevens. 

*  they  are  virtues  and  traitors  too  ;  'in  her  they  are  the 

better  for  their  simpleness ;]  Her  virtues  are  the  better  for  their 
simpleness,  that  is,  her  excellencies  are  the  better  because  they 
are  artless  and  open,  without  fraud,  without  design.  The 
learned  commentator  has  well  explained  virtues,  but  has  not, 
I  think,  reached  the  force  of  the  word  traitors,  and  therefore 
has  not  shown  the  full  extent  of  Shakspeare's  masterly  observa- 
tion. Virtues  in  an  unclean  mind  are  virtues  and  traitors  too. 
Estimable  and  useful  qualities,  joined  with  an  evil  disposition, 
give  that  evil  disposition  power  over  others,  who,  by  admiring 
the  virtue,  are  betrayed  to  the  malevolence.  The  Tatler,  men- 
tioning the  sharpers  of  his  time,  observes,  that  some  of  them 
are  men  of  such  elegance  and  knowledge,  that  a  young  man 
ivho  falls  into  their  tvuy,  is  betrayed  as  much  by  his  judgment  as 
his  passio7is.     Johnson. 

In  As  you  like  it,' virtues  are  called  traitors  on  a  veiy  differ- 
ent ground  : 

" to  some  kind  of  men 

"  Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ; 

*'  No  more  do  yours  ;  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 

"  Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

"  O  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

"  Envenoms  him  that  bears  it!''     Malone. 

'' can  season  her  praise  in.']  To  season  has  here  a  cu- 
linary sense ;  to  preserve  by  salting.  A  passage  in  Ti^clflh- 
Night  will  best  explain  its  meaning : 
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never  approaclies  lier  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her 
sorrows  takes  all  livelihood^  from  her  cheek.  No 
more  of  this,  Helena,  go  to,  no  more;  lest  it  be 
rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have.' 

Hel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have 
it  too.^ 

Lap.  j\Ioderate  lamentation  is  the  richt  of  the 
dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 


all  this  to  seosun 


*'  A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh, 
"  And  lastinv  in  her  remembrance."     Malone. 

So,  in  Chapman's  version  of  tl>e  third  Iliad  : 

"  Seanon'd  with  tears  her  joys,  to  see,"  &C.    Steeven'S. 

'  all  livelihood — ]  i.  e.  all  appearance  of  life. 

Steevens. 

lext  it  he   rather  thought  i/on  affect  a  sorroWy  than  to 


have.]  Our  author  sonittimes  is  guilty  of  such  slight  inaccura- 
cies; and  concludes  a  sentence  as  if  the  former  part  of  it  had 
been  cou^truclcd  dillrrcntly.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  he 
seems  to  have  meant — lest  i/uu  be  rather  thought  lu  alfect  a 
sorrow,  than  to  have.     Malone. 

'  /  do  affect  a  sorroxv,  indeed,  hut  I  have  it  tno."]  Helena 
lias,  I  brlitve,  a  meaning  here,  that  she  does  not  wish  should 
he  understood  hv  the  counti-ss.  Iler  affected  sorrow  was  for  the 
death  ut'  her  iatlier  ;  her  re(d  grief  lor  the  lowness  of  her  situa- 
tion, which  ^lu-  feared  would  for  ever  be  a  bar  to  her  union 
with  lier  btloviil  Ikrtnuu.  Iler  own  words  afterwards  fully 
support    thi*>  interpretation  : 

« I  think  not  on  my  father; — 

" What  was  he  like  :" 

*'  I  have   forgot  him  ;  my  imagination 

"  Curries  no  favour  in  it  but  ISertram's: 

"  I  am  unddiic."      Mai.one. 

The  sorrow  that  Helen  alleeted,  was  for  her  fatlur  ;  that 
whiili  slu-  really  I'elf,  was  lor  I'ertram's  dejiarture.  The  line 
.should  be  particularly  att(  inled  ti),  as  it  tends  to  explain  some 
•ubseiiuent  passages  which  have  hitherto  been  misunderstood. 

M.  Mason. 
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Count.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the 
excess  makes  it  soon  mortal.' 

Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Lap.  How  understand  we  that  ? 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram !  and  succeed 

thy  father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape  !  thy  blood,  and  virtue. 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee  ;  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birth-right!  Love  all,  trust  a  few. 
Do  wrong  to  none  :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power,  than  use  ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key  :  be  check'd  for  silence. 
But  never  tax'dfor  speech.  What  heaven  more  will. 
That  thee  may  furnish,^  and  my  prayers  pluck 

down. 
Fall  on  thy  head!  Farewell. — My  lord, 
'Tis  an  unseason'd  courtier  j  good  my  lord. 
Advise  him. 


'  If  the  living  he  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excess  makes-  it  soon 
mortal.']  Lqfeu  says,  excessive  grief  is  the  enemy  of  the  living: 
the  Countess  rep1'3s,  If  the  living  he  an  enemy  to  grief,  the 
excess  soon  makes  it  n>^}rtal :  that  is,  If  the  living  do  not  indulge 
grief,  grief  destroys  itself  hy  its  oivn  excess.  By  the  word  mortal 
I  understand  that  tvhich  dies ;  and  Dr.  Warburton  [who  reads 
— he  not  enemy — ]  that  which  destroys.  I  think  that  my  inter- 
pretation gives  a  sentence  more  acute  and  more  refined.  Let 
the  reader  judge.     Johnson.  ^ 

A  passage  in  The  Winter^s  Tale,  in  which  our  author  again 
spealis  of  grief  destroying  itself  by  its  own  excess,  adds  support 
to  Dr.  Johnson's  interpretation: 

«  scarce  any  joy 

"  Did  ever  live  so  long ;  no  sorroiv 

"  But  kiWd  itself  much  sooner.'"'' 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet  we  meet  with  a  kindred  thought : 

"  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

**  And  in  their  triumph  die.''''     Malone, 

*  That  thee  may  furnish,']  That  may  help  thee  with  more 
and  better  qualifications.     Johnson. 

A'^OL.  VIII.  P 
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Laf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count.  Heaven  bless  him  ! — Farewell,  Bertram. 

\_Edit  Countess. 

7?^;?.  The  best  wishes,  that  can  be  forged  in 
your  thouiihts,  [7'o  Helena]  be  servants  to  yon!* 
Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and 
make  much  of  her. 

I.AF.  Farewell,  pretty  lady  :  You  must  hold  the 
credit  of  your  father. 

\_Ea:cunt  Bertram  and  Lafeu- 

Hel.  O,  were  that  all! — T  think  not  on  my  fa- 
ther;-' 

*  The  best  wishes,  Ac]  Tliat  is,  may  you  be  mistress  of  your 
wishes,  and  have  power  to  bring  them  to  efl'ect.     Johnson. 

*  Laf.    Farewell,  ■pretty  lady :    You   must  liold   the  credit   of 
ynur  father. 

llil.  ()y  were  that  all ! — /  ihinli  not  on  my  father  ;]  This 
passagelias  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  all  the  commentators, 
yet  it  is  evitlently  defective.  The  only  meaning  that  the  speech 
of  Lafeu  will  bear,  as  it  now  stands,  is  this:  "That  IleUiia, 
who  was  a  young  girl,  ought  to  keep  up  the  credit  which  her 
father  had  established,  who  was  the  best  physician  of  the  age ; 
and  she,  bv  lur  answer,  O,  wrrv  that  all !  seems  to  admit  that 
it  would  be  no  ditlicult  matter  for  her  to  do  so."  The  absurdity 
ofthifl  is  evident;  and  the  words  will  admit  of  no  other  inter- 
pretati(m.  Some  alteration  therelbre  is  necosary  ;  and  that  which 
I  propose  is,  to  read  aphnUf  instead  oi'  mus!  hold,  and  then  the 
meaning  will  be  this:  "  Lafeu,  observing  that  Helena  had  shed 
a  torrent  of  tears,  which  he  and  tlic  Countess  both  a.scrii)i'  to  lier 
grief  for  her  lather,  says,  that  she  upholds  the  credit  of  her 
lather,  on  this  principle,  that  the  surist  proof  that  can  be  givin 
ol' the  merit  of  a  person  deceased,  are  the  lamentations  oftho.se 
who  survive  him.  15nl  Helena,  who  knows  her  own  heart, 
wi•^h(•^  that  she  had  no  (itlur  causi"  of  grief,  except  the  loss  of 
her  father,  whom  she  thinks  no  more  oi"."      >L  Ma;iON. 

O,  trrrr  ihnt  all .' S:v.]     Woulil    lliat    the   attention   to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  my  father,    (or.   not   to  act  unbecoming  the 
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And  these  great  tears^  grace  his  remembrance 

more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  was  he  hke  ? 
I  have  forgot  him  :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in  it,  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone ;  there  is  no  living,  none. 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one. 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me  : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere.^ 


daughter  of  such  a  father, — for  such  perhaps  is  the  meaning,) 
were  my  only  solicitude !  I  think  not  of  him.  My  cares  are 
all  for  Bertram.     Maloxe. 

^  — —  these  great  tears  — ]  The  tears  which  the  King  and 
Countess  shed  for  him.     Johnson. 

And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.']  Johnson  supposes  that,  by  these 
great  tears,  Helena  means  the  tears  which  the  King  and  the 
Countess  shed  for  her  father  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
of  those  great  persons  had  shed  tears  for  him,  though  they  spoke 
of  him  with  regret.  By  these  great  tears,  Helena  does  not  mean 
the  tears  of  great  people,  but  the  big  and  copious  tears  she  then 
shed  herself,  which  were  caused  in  reality  by  Bertram's  de- 
parture, though  attributed  by  Lafeu  and  the  Countess,  to  the 
loss  of  her  father ;  and  from  this  misapprehension  of  theirs, 
graced  his  remembrance  more  than  those  she  actually  shed  for 
him.  What  she  calls  gracing  his  remembrance,  is  what  Lafeu 
had  styled  before,  upholding  his  credit,  the  two  passages  tending 
to  explain  each  other. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  this 
grammatical  observation — That  if  Helena  had  alluded  to  any 
tears  supposed  to  have  been  shed  by  the  King,  she  would  have 
said  those  tears,  not  these,  as  the  latter  pronoun  must  necessarily 
refer  to  something  present  at  the  time.     M.  Mason. 

*  In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light  &c.]  I  cannot 
be  united  with  him  and  move  in  the  same  sphere,  but  must  be 
comforted  at  a  distance  by  the  radiance  that  shoots  on  all  sides 
from  him.     .Johnson. 

So,  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  B.  X: 

" from  his  radiant  seat  he  rose 

*•  Of  high  collateral  glory."     Steevens. 

P  2 
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The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 
Tiie  hind,  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 
IMust  die  for  love.  *Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague. 
To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  table ; '  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour:* 


'  'Ticas  prcllj/,  iJiOugh  a  plnguc. 

To  see  him  every  hour  ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hatvking  eye,  his  curls. 
In  our  lieart's  table  ;]     So,  in  our  author's  'j?ltli  Sonnet : 
"  Mine  eye  liath  play'cl  the  puintcr,  and  hath  ^teel'd 
"  Thy  beauty'8  form  in  table  of  my  hearty 
A   table  was   in  our  author's  time  a  term  for  a  picture,  in 
wljicli  sense  it  is  used  here.    Tnhlcau,  French.    So,  on  a  picture 
painted  in  the  time  ot'Queen  Eh/abetii,  in  the  possession  of  the 
lion.  Plorace  Walpole : 

♦'  'I'hc  Queen  to  Walsingham  this  table  sent, 
*•  Mark  of"  her  people's  and  her  own  content." 

Malome. 

Table  here  only  signifies  the  board  on  which  any  picture  wa* 
painted.  So,  in  Mr.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  ci/' Painting  in  Eng- 
land, \'oI.  I.  ]).  .jH  :  *'  Ittin,  one  table  with  the  picture  of  the 
Duchess  of  Milan."  "  Item,  one  table  with  the  pictures  of  the 
King's  Majesty  and  Queen  Jane:"  &c.  Helena  would  not  Iiave 
talked  of  drawing  \)vrt rum's  picture  in  her  heart's  picture;  but 
considers  her  liiiirt  as  the  tablet  or  surlace  on  which  his  resem- 
l)lance  was  to  be  pourtrayed.     Steevens. 

"  trick  nf  his  stveet  fax'nnr  :'\     So,  in  King  John:  *'  lie 

hath  a  triclc  of  ("a'ur  de  Lion's  face."     'J'ric/c  seems  to  be  some 
peculiarity  or  feature.     .Ioiinsov, 

Triclc  is  an  expris»ion  taken  from  drawing,  and  is  so  i  xpliiined 
in  King  John,  Act  1.  sc.  i.    The  present  iiiotance  explains  ili>ell : 

to  sit  and  draw 

/lis  arched  bnrtis,  &c. 

and  trick  of  his  sxiectjiivour. 

Trick,   however,   on   the   present   occasion,  may  mean  jieithcr 
tracing  nor  outline,  l)ut  peculiarity.     Steevens. 

Tricking  is  used  by  hcruldb  for  tlie  delineation  and  colouring 
of  arms,  &c.     M.vuoNi:. 
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But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  rehcks.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Parolles. 

One  that  goes  with  him  :  I  love  him  for  his  sake  ; 

And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward  j 

Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him. 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 

Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind :  withal,  full  oft  we 

see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly.® 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel.  And  you,  monarch.^ 

Par.  No. 

Hel.  And  no.- 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hel.  Ay.    You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  ^  in 


9  CoMS.  toisdom  waiting  on  ^n^ev^vion^  folly.']  CoZt?  for  naked; 
as  superfluous  for  over-clothed.  This  makes  the  propriety  of 
the  antithesis.     Warburton, 

'  And  you,  monarch.]  Perhaps  here  is  some  allusion  de- 
signed to  Monarcho,  a  ridiculous  fantastical  character  of  the 
age  of  Shakspeare.  Concerning  this  person,  see  the  notes  on 
Love's  Labours  Lost,  Act  IV.  sc.  i.     Steevens. 

*  And  no.]  I  am  no  more  a  queen  than  you  are  a  monarch, 
or  Monarcho.     Ma  lone. 

^  stain  of  soldier — ]     Stain  for  colour.     Parolles  was 

in  red,  as  appears  from  his  being   afterwards  called  red-taiVd 
humble-bee.     Warburton. 

It  does  not  appear  from  either  of  these  expressions,  that  Pa- 
rolles was  entirely  drest  in  red.  Shakspeare  writes  only  some 
stain  of  soldier,  meaning  in  one  sense,  that  he  had  red  breeches 
on,  (which  is  sufficiently  evident  from  calling  him  afterwards 
red-taird  humble-bee,)  and  in  another,  that  he  was  a  disgrace 
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you  ;  let  me  ask  you  a  question  :   Man  is  enemy  to 
virginity;  how  may  we  barricado  it  against  him? 

PyiK.  Keep  him  out. 

Hel.  But  he  assails  ;  and  our  virginity,  tliough 
vahant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak :  untold  to  us 
some  warlike  resistance. 

Par.  There  is  none  ;  man,  sitting  down  before 
you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hel.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  under- 
miners,  and  blowers  uj) ! — Is  there  no  military 
policy,  how  virgins  might  blow  uj)  men  ? 

Far.  \'irginity,  being  blown  down,  man  will 
quicklier  be  blown  up:  marry,  in  blowing  him  down 
again,  with  the  breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose 
your  city.*  It  is  not  politick  in  the  commonwealth 

/o  iolilieny.  Slain  is  used  iu  an  adverse  sense  by  Sliakspcare, 
in  Troilus  and  Crcssida :  " — nor  any  man  an  attaint,  but  he 
carries  some  stain  of  it." 

Mr.  M.  Mason  observes  on  this  occasion  that  "  though  a  red 
coat  is  now  the  mark  of  a  solilier  in  the  British  service,  it  was 
not  so  in  the  days  ot"  Sliakspeare,  when  we  had  no  standiiiii 
army,  and  the  use  of  armour  still  prevailed."  To  this  I  riply, 
tliat  the  colour  red  has  always  been  annexed  to  soldiersiiip. 
Chanter,  in  his  Kni<rhf'x  'J'a/r,  v.  IT  IT*,  has  "  Mars  tlie  rcdcy" 
and  IJoccace  has  j^iven  Mars  the  same  epithet  in  the  opening  of 
hh  Theseida  :  "  ()  ruhicnndo  Marte.''     Steevens. 

I  take  liie  liberty  of  making  one  observation  respecting  Stec- 
vens'fl  note  on  this  passage,  which  is,  that  when  Chaucer  talks 
of  Mars  the  rrd,  and  Hoccacc  of  the  rubicondn  Marie,  they  l)oth 
allude  to  the  countenance  and  couiplexion  of  tlic  god,  not  to  his 
clothes;  but  us  Lafeii,  in  /\(  t  IV.  sc.  v.  calls  r.unlles  tin-  red- 
ladrd  liinnhlf-hrcy  if  is  probable  that  the  colour  of  Iun  dress  was 
in  Helena's  corifempliuion.      M.  Masov. 

Stnin  rafhiM-  for  what  we  now  say  tinclnrr,  some  (pudities,  at 
leajst  superficial,  of  a  soldier.     Joiivson. 

tvil/i  llir  breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose  your  city.j 


So,  in  our  autJior's  Lover's  (Complaint 
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of  nature,  to  preserve  virginity.  Loss  of  virginity 
is  rational  increase ;  ^  and  there  was  never  virgin 
got,  till  virginity  was  first  lost.  That,  you  were 
made  of,  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity,  by 
being  once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found :  by  being 
ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost:  'tis  too  cold  a  com- 
panion ;  away  with  it. 

Hel.  I  will  stand  for't  a  little,  though  therefore 
I  die  a  virgin. 

Par,  There's  little  can  be  said  in't ;  'tis  against 
the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  vir- 
ginity, is  to  accuse  your  mothers ;  which  is  most 
infallible  disobedience.  He,  that  hangs  himself,  is 
a  virgin:  virginity  murders  itself;^  and  should  be 
buried  in  highways,  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as 
a  desperate  offendress  against  nature.  Virginity 
breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese ;  consumes  itself 
to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own 
stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle, 
made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin' 


"  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  aVy, 
"  Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me." 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  This  makes  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity, 
"  To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  cityy 

Malone. 

'  Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase ;]  I  believe  we  should 
read,  national.     Tyrwhitt. 

Rational  increase  may  mean  the  regular  increase  by  which 
rational  beings  are  propagated.     Steevens. 

^  He,  that  hangs  himself,  is  a  virgin:  virginity  murders  it- 
self;'] i.  e.  he  that  hangs  himself,  and  a  virgin,  are  in  this  cir- 
cumstance alike;  they  are  both  self-destroyers.     Malone.  ' 

7 inhibited  sin  — ]  i.  e.  forbidden.     So,  in  Othello  : 

a a  practiser 

"  Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant."     Steevens. 
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in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not ;  you  cannot  choose  but 
lose  by't :  Out  with't  :  ^vitllin  ten  years  it  will 
make  itself  ten,®  which  is  a  goodly  increase  ;  and 


* nnthin  ten  years  it  will  make  itself  ten,]    The  old  copy 

reads — "  within  ten  years  it  will  make  itself /uo."  The  emenda- 
tion was  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  It  was  also  sugp^ested  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  who  likewise  proposed  to  read — •'  with'n  txvo  years  it 
will  make  itself  tivo^  Mr.  Toilet  would  read — "  within  ten 
years  it  will  nudce  itself /iir/;-^." 

I  formerly  proposed  to  read — "  Out  with  it :  within  ten  rnonths 
it  will  make  itself  two."  Part  witii  it,  and  within  ten  months' 
time  it  will  double  itself;  i.  t.  it  will  produce  a  child. 

i   now  mention  this  conjecture,  (in  which   I  once  had  some 
confidence,)  onlv  for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  my  error. 
I   had   not   .sufficiently  attended   to  a  former    passage   in  this 
scene — "  ^'irginity,  by  being  once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found," 
i.  e.  may  produce  ten  virgins.    Those  words  likewi>e  are  spoken 
by  Parolles,  and  add  such  decisive  support  to  Sir  'iiliomas  Han- 
nier's  emendation,  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  it.     The 
text,  as  exhibited  in   the  old  copy,  is  undoubtedly  corrupt.     It 
has  already  been  observed,  that  many  passages  in  these  plays,  in 
which  numbers  are   introduced,  are  printed  incorrectly.     Our 
author's  sixth  Sonnet  fully  supports  the  emendation  here  made  : 
"  'i'hat  use  is  not  forbidden  usury, 
"  Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan; 
*'  That's  for  thyself,  to  breed  another  thee, 
''  Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one. 
*'  'J'en  times  thysellwere  happier  than  thou  art, 
"  /fleii  (1/ thine  ten  times  re/i!^nr\/  thee." 

"  Out  with  it,"  is  used  equivocally. —  Applied  to  virginity,  it 
means,  give  it  away  ;  part  with  it :  considered  in  another  light, 
it  Higniiie-^,  put  it  out  to  interest.  Jn  The  Tewpe.st  we  have — 
"  Each  putter  nut  on  five  for  one,"  iSrc.     Ma  lone. 

There  is  no  reason  for  altering  the  text.  A  well-known  ol)- 
Hcrvation  of  the  noble  earl,  to  whom  the  horses  of  the  present 
generation  owe  the  length  of  their  tails,  contains  tlie  true  ex- 
planation of  this  passage.     IIkni.ky. 

I  cannot  help  repeating,  on  this  occasion,  .lusticc  Shallow's 
remark:  "  (live  me  pardon,  sir: — If  you  come  "  ith  news,  I 
take  it  there  is  but  two  ways  ; — either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal 
them."  With  this  noble  earl's  notorious  remark,  I  am  (juitc  un- 
acquainted.    STEEVENiJ, 
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the  principal  itself  not  much  the  worse :  Away 
with't. 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her 
own  liking  ? 

Par.  Let  me  see :  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that 
ne'er  it  likes.^  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss 
with  lying ;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth  :  off 
wdth't,  Avhile  *tis  vendible  :  answer  the  time  of  re- 
quest. Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her 
cap  out  of  fashion  ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable  : 
just  like  the  brooch  and  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not 
now  :  ^  Your  date  is  better  -  in  your  pie  and  your 
porridge,  than  in  your  cheek :  And  your  virginity, 
your  old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  wither- 
ed pears ;  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily;  marry,  'tis  a 
withered  pear  ;  it  was  formerly  better ;  marry,  yet, 
'tis  a  withered  pear:  Will  you  any  thing  w^th  it? 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet.^ 


^  ■  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that  ne'er  it  likes.']  Parolles, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  one  shall  lose  virginity  to  her 
own  liking  ?"  plays  upon  the  word  liking,  and  says,  she  must  do 
ill,  for  virginity,  to  be  so  lost,  must  like  him  that  likes  not  vir- 
ginity.    JOHNSOX. 

• iKhich  wear  not  wotu;]  Thus  the  old  copy,  and  rightly. 

Shakspeare  often  uses  the  active  for  the  passive.     The  modern 
editors  read,  "which  tue  wear  not  now."     Tyrwhitt. 

Tlie  old  copy  has  'were.     Mr.  Rowe  corrected  it.     Malone. 

* Your  date  is  better  — ]  Here  is  a  quibble  on  the  word 

(late,  which  means  both  age,  and  a  candied  y)-MiY  much  used  in 
our  author's  time.     80,  in  Romeo  andJuliet: 

"  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry." 
The  same  quibble  occurs  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  :  "  —  and  then 
to  be  bak'd  witii  no  dale  in  the  pie,  for  then  the  man's  date  is 
out."     Steevens. 

'  Not  my  virginity  yet."]  The  whole  speech  is  abrupt,  un- 
connected, and  obscure.     Dr.  Warburton  thinks  much  of  it 
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There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 

supposititious.  I  would  be  glad  to  think  so  of  the  whole,  for  a 
connueututor  naturally  wishes  to  reject  what  he  cannot  under- 
stand. Something,  which  should  connect  Helena's  words  with 
those  of  I'aroUes,  seems  to  be  wanting.  Hanmer  has  made  a 
fair  attempt,  by  reading  : 

Sot  ))iy  virginiLii/  i^ct. — You're  for  the  court, 

Theyc  shall  i/our  masler,  Ike. 
Some  such  clause  has,  I  think,  dropped  out,  but  still  the  first 
words  want  connection.     Perhaps  Farollcs,  going  away  from  his 
harangue,    said,    iiilt  ijou  any   ihhi'^  xvith   mc^  to  which  Helen 

may  reply. 1  know  not  wJiat  to  do  with  the  passage. 

Johnson. 

I  do  not  perci'ive  so  great  a  want  of  connection  as  my  prede- 
cessors Inn e  a|)prLhended  ;  nor  is  that  connection  alwa} s  to  be 
sought  for,  in  so  careless  a  writer  as  ours,  from  tlie  thought  im- 
mediately preceding  the  reply  of  the  speaker.  Parolles  has 
been  laughing  at  the  unproiitableness  of  virginity,  especially 
when  it  grows  ancient,  and  compares  it  to  withered  I'ruit, 
Helena,  properly  enough,  replies,  that  hers  is  not  yet  in  that 
state;  but  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  her,  his  master  should  find 
the  gratification  oi"  all  his  most  romantic  wishes.  What  J)r. 
W'arburton  says  afterwards  is  said  at  random,  as  all  positive  de- 
clarations ot"  the  same  kind  must  of  necessity  be.  \\  ere  I  to 
propose  any  change,  1  would  read  should  instead  of  .sA^//.  It 
do«s  not,  however,  appear  that  this  rapturous  elfusion  of"  Helena 
was  designed  to  be  intelligilile  t()  Parolles.  Its  obscurity,  there- 
fore, may  be  its  merit,  it  suHiciently  explains  what  is  passing 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  to  every  one  but  him  to  whom  she 
does  not  mean  to  explain  it.     JStekvens. 

Perhaps  we  should  read  :  "  \\'ill  you  any  tiling  with  us?" 
i.  e.  will  you  send  any  thing  with  ii«  to  court  ?  to  which  Helena's 
unswer  would  be  pro])i  r  enough  — 

•'  Not  my  virginity  yet." 
A  similar  phra.-e  occurs  in  'J''.i(l/'tli-\it:ht,  Act  HI.  sc.  i: 
"   You'll  nolhing,  madam,  to  ni\   lord  b^   me  •"' 

'J'v u u  II  nr. 

Perhaps  Konietliing  has  been  omitted  in  Parcilles's  speech.  ''  / 
am  iKixv  hound  /or  lltr  court  ;  will  you  iiny  thing  with  it  [i.  e.  with 
liif  court  ?•']   So,  in  'J'hr  IVintcr's  ialr: 

••  Tell  me  what  you  have  to  the  king." 
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A  phoenix,*  captain,^  ancLan  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign. 


I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens  in  the  lattei-  part  of  his 
note  ;  "  —  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  her,"  &c.     Malone. 

I  am  satisfied  the  passage  is  as  Shakspeare  left  it.  Parolles, 
after  having  cried  down,  with  all  his  eloquence,  old  virginity, 
in  reference  to  what  he  had  before  said,  "  That  virginity  is  a 
commodity  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth  :  off  with't,  while 
'tis  vendible.  Answer  the  time  of  request."  asks  Helena, — 
"  Will  yoti  any  thing  with  it  ?" — to  which  she  replies — "  Not 
My  virginity  yet."     Henley. 

*  A  phoenix,  &c.]  The  eight  lines  following  friend,  I  am  per- 
suaded, is  the  nonsense  of  some  foolish  conceited  player.  What 
put  it  into  his  head  was  Helen's  saying,  as  it  should  be  read  for 
the  future : 

There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves  ; 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  frifnd, 
/  knotv  not  what  he  shall — God  send  him  ivell. 
Where  the  fellow,  finding  a  thousand  loves  spoken  of,  and  only 
three  reckoned  up,  namely,    a  mother's,  a   mistress's,    and   a 
J^riend's,  (which,  by  the  way,  were  all  a  judicious  writer  could 
mention  ;  for  there  are  but  three  species  of  love  in  nature, )   he 
would  help  out  the  number,  by  the  intermediate  nonsense :  and, 
because  they  were  yet  too  few,  he  pieces  out  his  loves  with  en- 
mities, and  makes  of  the  whole  such   finished  nonsense,  as  is 
never  heard  out  of  Bedlam.     Warburton. 

*  captain,']  Our  author  often  uses  this  word  for  a  head 

or  chief.     So,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets  : 

"  Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carkanet." 
Again,  in   Timon  of  Athens  :  "  —  the  ass  more  captain  than 
the  lion." 

Again,  more  appositely,  in  Othello,  where  it  is  applied  to 
Desdemona : 

*' our  great  captain's  captain.^' 

We  find  some  of  these  terms  of  endearment  again  used  in 
The  Winter  s  Tale.     Leontes  says  to  the  young  jNIamillius, 

"  Come,  captain,  we  must  be  neat,"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  same  scene,  Polixenes,  speaking  of  his  son,  says  : 

"  He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter; 

"  Now  my  sworn  J^riend,  and  then  mine  enemy ; 

**  My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all."     Malone. 
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A  counsellor,  a  traitress/  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  ])roud  humility, 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet. 
His  taith,  his  sweet  disaster;  with  a  world 
Ol' pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms,' 


"  a  traitress,]  It  seems  that  traitress  was  in  that  age  a 

term  of  endearment,  for  wlien  Lafeii  introduces  Helena  to  the 
kiiiir,  lie  says,  "  \ou  are  like  a  tmijtor,  but  sueh  traijturs  his 
majesty  does  not  nuieh  icar."     Johnson. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  traitress  (spoken  seriously)  was  in  any 
age  a  term  of  endearment.  From  tiie  present  passage,  we  might 
as  well  suppose  enemy  (in  the  last  line  but  one)  to  be  a  terni  of 
enclearnient.  In  the  other  passage  quoted,  Lafeu  is  plainly 
speaking  ironically.     TYnwiiiTx. 

Traditora,  a  traitress,  in  the  Italian  language,  is  generally 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment.  The  meaning  of  Helena  is, 
that  she  shall  prove  everi/  thing  to  Bertram.  Our  ancient  writ- 
ers delighted  in  catalogues,  and  always  characterize  love  by 
contrarieties.     Steevenjj, 

Falstaff,  in  The  Merry  Wives  nf  Windsor,  says  to  Mrs.  Ford  : 
"  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so."  In  his  interview  with  her,  he 
certainly  nieant  to  use  the  language  of  love. 

Helena,  however,  I  think,  does  not  mean  to  say  that  i>hc 
shall  prove  every  thing  to  Bertram,  but  to  express  her  appre- 
liension  that  he  will  fuid  at  the  court  some  lady  or  ladies  who 
shall  prove  everything  to  Iiini;  ("a  plnenix,  captain,  coun- 
sellor, traitress;"  &cA  to  whom  he  uill  give  all  the  I'ond  names 
that  •' blinking  C'upicI  gossips."     Maloxe. 

I  bilitve  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  love  poetry  of 
those  timis  an  authority  for  most,  if  not  for  every  one,  of  these 
whimsical  titles.  At  least  I  can  aflirm  it  from  knowledge,  that 
far  the  greater  port  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  lyrick 
piiitr\,  \Jiich  was  the  modil  fr(nu  which  our  poets  ciiiefiv 
copied.       Hi.  AMI. 

^  Christendoms,']  This  \\  ord,  which  signifies  the  collec- 
tive body  of  Christianity,  every  placi-  where  the  christian  religion 
is*  embraced,  is  surely  used  with  much  licence  on  the  presint 
oceasiuii.  It  is  also  employed  *vitli  a  similar  sense  in  an  l^pitaph 
"  oil  an  only  Child,"  which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of 
Wit's  liccrrations,  HiU)  : 
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That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.    Now  shall  he 

I  know  not  what  he  shall : — God  send  him  well! — 
The  court's  a  learning-place; — and  he  is  one 

Par.  What  one,  i'faith  ? 

Hel.  That  I  wish  well. — 'Tis  pity 

Par.  What's  pity  ? 

Hel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in't, 
Which  might  be  felt:  that  we,  the  poorer  born. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  ui;  ni  wishes, 
Might  with  effects  of  them  foliov/  ovu'  friends. 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think  ;^  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 


"  As  here  a  name  and  christendome  to  obtain, 

"  And  to  his  Maker  then  return  again."     Steevens. 

It  is  used  by  another  ancient  writer  in  the  same  sense;  so  that 
tlie  word  probably  bore,   in  our  author's  time,   the  signification 
which  he  has  affixed  to  it.     So,  in  A  Royal  Arbor  of  Loyal 
Poesie,  by  Thomas  Jordan,  r.o  date,  but  printed  about  1661  : 
*'  She  is  baptiz'd  in  Ckristendoniy 

[i.  e.  by  a  christian  nanie,3 
"  The  Jew  cries  out  he's  undone — ." 

These  lines  are  found  in  a  ballad  formed  on  part  of  the  stor}'- 
of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  which  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is 
the  Jew's  daughter,  and  not  Portia,  that  saves  the  Merchant's 
life  by  pleading  his  cause.  There  should  seem  therefore  to  have 
been  some  novel  on  this  subject  that  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
researches  of  the  commentators.  In  the  same  book  are  ballads 
founded  on  the  fables  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  The 
Winter's  Tale.     Malone. 

^  And  show  tvhat  ive  alone  must  thinJc ;']  And  shoxo  by  realities 
what  we  now  must  only  think.    Johnson. 
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Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Purollcs,  my  lord  calls  for  yoii. 

\_Ed'it  Page. 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell:  if  I  can  remember 
thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

I'Iel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  born  under 
a  charitable  star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  L 

Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that 
you  must  needs  be  born  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Wliy  think  you  so? 

TIi'iL.  You  go  so  much  backwartl,  when  vou 
figlit. 

Par.  That's  for  advantaixe. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes 
the  safety:  Hut  the  composition,  tiiat  your  valour 
and  fear  makes  in  you,  is  a  virtue  ola  good  wing," 
and  I  hke  the  wear  well. 


•  /'.?  n   virtue  of  n    pood   wing,]     Mr.    I'.d wards    is    ol" 

npiiuoii,  that  a  virtue  of  a  irood  U'iu^  refers  to  liis  niinblciuss  or 
lliitiuh.s  ill  runiiinp  away.  'I'lie  plirasc,  however,  is  taken  I'roiu 
fideoiiry,  as  may  appear  iVorii  the  followinj^  passage  in  Marston*.* 
J-'tnvnc,  HJOfJ:  "  I  love  my  horse  alter  a  journev  inj;  easiness,  as 
he  is  easy  in  journeying;  my  liawk,  lor  tin-  i:^ii()(/iiiss  of  lux 
tOTW/f,"  &C.  ()r  it  may  l)e  taken  from  (hess.  So,  in  )-'.vrri/ 
Mnn  out  nf  his  llnvinur  :  •'  I  would  have  mine  suih  a  suit 
without  a  diHirenee;  sneh  stnll",  iuch  nxvinir,  sueli  a  sleeve," 
&c.  Mr.  TolUt  ohserves,  that  a  ^^ond  iviuf;  signifies  a  strong 
wing  in    Lonl   IJacon's  Satural  iJislorj/,    experiment  H66  : — 
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Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer 
thee  acutely:  I  will  return  perfect  courtier;  in  the 
which,  my  instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  courtier's  counsel,^  and 
imderstand  what  advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee; 
else  thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness,  and  thine 
ignorance  makes  thee  away:  farev/ell.  When  thou 
hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none, 
remember  thy  friends:  get  thee  a  good  husband, 
and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee :  so  farewell.     \_Ea;it. 


"  Certainly  many  birds  of  a  good  iving  (as  kites  and  the  like) 
would  bear  up  a  good  weight  as  they  fly."  I'he  same  phrase, 
however,  anciently  belonged  to  archery.  So  Ascham,  in  his 
Toxophilm,  edit.  *1589,  p.  57:  " — another  shaft — because  it 
is  lower  feathered,  or  else  because  it  is  of  a  better  wing,'"  &c. 

Steevens. 

The  reading  of  the  old  copy  (which  Dr.  Warburton  changed 
to  mingj  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  King  Henry  V.  in  which 
we  meet  with  a  similar  expression  :  "  Though  his  affections  are 
higher  mounted  than  ours,  yet  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with 
the  like  tvi?}g." 

Again,  in  King  Henry  /T.  P.  I : 
"  Yet  let  me  wonder  Harry, 
"  At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  iving, 
"  Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors."    Malone. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  this:  "  If  your 
valour  will  suffer  you  to  go  backward  for  advantage,  and  your 
fear  for  the  same  reason  will  make  you  run  away,  the  compo- 
sition that  your  valour  and  fear  make  in  you,  must  be  a  virtue 
that  v/ill  fly  far  and  swiftly." — A  bird  of  a  good  wing,  is  a  bird 
of  swift  and  strong  flight. 

Though  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  sense  as  it  stands, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  an  error  in  it,  and  that  we 
ought  to  read — "  And  is  like  to  wear  well,"  instead  of  "  /  like 
ike  wear  well."     M.  Mason. 

' so  thou  tvih  be  capable  of  a  conrtier^s  counsel^  i.  e. 

thou  wilt  comprehend  it.  See  a  note  in  Hamlet  on  the  words — 
"  Whose  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 
"  Would  make  them  capable.''*     Malone. 
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Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  w.e  ascribe  to  heaven  :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it,  which  mounts  my  love  so  highj 
Tluit  makes  me  sec,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye?" 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things.^ 
Lnpossible  be  strange  attempts,  to  those 
Tiiat  weigh  their  pains  in  sense;  and  do  suppose. 
What  hath  been^  cannot  be  :  Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 


*   IVhat power  is  it,  ivhich  mounts  my  love  so  his,h  ; 

What  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eijc^'\  She  means, 
by  what  inHuence  is  my  love  directed  to  a  person  so  mucli  above 
me  ?  why  am  I  made  to  discern  excellence,  and  lefl  to  long 
after  it,  without  the  food  of  hope?     Johnson. 

'  kiss  like  native  things.]     Things  formed  by  nature  for 

eacli  other.     M.  Mason. 


So,   in   Cliajjman's  metrical   "  Address  to  the  Reader,"  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation  of  Homer's  I/iad,   IGII: 
*'  Our  monosyllables  so  kindly  fall 
"  And  nieete,  opposde  in  rime,  as  they  did  kissr.** 

Steevens, 

*   The  mi<ihlicst  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  tike  native  things, 
hnpossihlf  be  strange  attempts,  to  those 
'/'hat  XLi-igh  their  pains  in  sense  ;  and  do  suppose. 
What  hath  been  — ]    All  these  fom-  lines  are  obscure,  and, 
I  believe,  corrupt  ;   I  shall  propose  an  emendation,  wliich  those 
who  can  explain  the  iircsent  reading,  are  at  liberty  t(t  reject : 
'IhriMigh  mightiest  space  in   fortune  nature  brings 
l-ikes  to  join  likes,  and  kiss  tike  native  things. 
That   is,  nature  brings  like  i/ualilies   and   dispositions  to  meet 
through  any  distance  thai  /urtitne  may  set  between  tlieui ;  she 
Join.\  them  and  nuikes  them  kiss  tike  things  liorn  together. 
The  next  lines  I  read  with  Sir  T.  Ilanmer: 
/»ij)ns<iib/e  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
7'hat  ueigh  their  pains  in  sense,  and  do  suppose 
What  hu'n't  been,  cannot  be. 
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The  king's  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me. 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

t 
Netv  attempts  seem  impossible  to  those  who  estimate  their 
labour  or  enterprises  by  sense,  and  beheve  that  nothing  can  be 
but  what  they  see  before  them.     Johnson. 

I  understand  the  meaning  to  be  this — The  affections  given  us 
hy  nature  often  unite  persons  between  •whom  fortune  or  accident 
has  placed  the  greatest  distance  or  disparity  ;  and  cause  them  to 
join,  like  likes  (instar  parium)  like  persons  in  the  same  situation 
or  rank  of  life.  Thus  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed)  in  Timon 
of  Athens  : 

"  Thou  solderest  close  impossibilities, 
"  And  mak'st  them  kissS^ 
This  interpretation  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  subsequent 
speech  of  the  Countesses  steward,  who  is  supposed  to  have  over- 
heard this  soliloquy  of  Helena :  "  Fortune,  she  said,  was 
no  goddess,  that  had  put  such  difference  betwixt  their  two 
estates." 

The  mightiest  space  in  fortune,  for  persons  the  most  inidely 
separated  by  fortune,  is  certainly  a  licentious  expression  ;  but  it 
is  such  a  licence  as  Shakspeare  often  takes.  Thus,  in  Cym- 
beline,  the  diminution  of  space  is  used  for  the  diminution,  of 
which  space,  or  distance,  is  the  cause. 

If  he  had  written  spaces,  (as  in  Troilus  and  Cressida, 

" her  whom  we  know  well 

"  The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel,)'' 
the  passage  would  have  been  more  clear ;  but  he  was  confined 
by  the  metre.     We  might,  however,  read — 

The  mightiest  space  in  nature  fortune  brings 
Tojoiji,  &c. 
i.  e.  accident  sometimes  unites  those  whom  inequality  of  rank 
has  separated.     But  I  believe  the  text  is  right.     Malone. 


VOL.  VJII. 
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SCENE  IL 

Paris.  A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Flourish  of  comets.     Enter  the  King  of  France, 
with  letters;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  Tlie  Florentines  and  Senoys^  are  by  the 
ears  ; 
Have  foLiglit  ^^itll  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

1  Lord.  So  'tis  reported,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  *tis  most  credible  ;  we  here  receive 
it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  ut> 
For  speedy  aid  ;   wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Frcjiidieates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
'I'o  have  us  make  ilenial. 

1  Lord.  His  Io\e  ami  wisdom, 
A))))rov'd  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 

For  amplest  credence. 

KlXG.  Ill'  Iiatli  ainiM  our  answer. 

And  Florence  is  di'nied  before  lie  cduus  : 
Yet,  for  our  «renth'men,  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  lieely  Ikim-  tlu  v  lea\e 
To  stand  on  citlicr  pint. 

2  Lord.  It  mav  well  serve 


•  F!nini/<! — "I      'I'lif  Satirxi,   a*  tJu-y  nri'   tfinifil  \n    \'«n- 

rnCf.  I'aintir,  wlio  tijiislatrs  liim,  calls  tluin  Si  hdis.  Tiny 
were  the  people  of  a  small  rcpuhlick,  ot'  wliicii  tlic  capital  wan 
Siriina.  Tin-  I'lorentines  wirr  at  iiiipiliial  vaiiaiu'c  with 
tliern,     .Stkeven.s. 
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A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King,  What's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

1  Lord,  It  is  the  count  Rousillon,**  my  good 
lord. 
Young  Bertram. 

King.       Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  father's  face; 
Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 
Hath  well  compos'd  thee.  Tiiy  father's  moral  parts 
May'st  thou  inherit  too !  Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness 
now. 
As  when  thy  father,  and  myself,  in  friendship 
First  try'd  our  soldiership !  He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father  :  ^  In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords  ;  but  they  may  jest. 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour.^ 

^  — ^  Rousillon,']  The  old  copy  reads  Rosignoll.  Steevens. 

'  It  much  repairs  me 

To  talk  of  your  good  father  :'\     To  re-pair,  in  these  plays, 
generally  signifies,  to  renovate.     So,  in  Cymbeline  : 

" O  disloyal  thing, 

"  That  should'st  repair  my  j'outh  !"     Ma  lone. 

*  He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords  ;  but  they  may  Jest, 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour.']     I  believe  honour 

Q  2 
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So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharj)ness  ;  it"  tliey  were, 
His  equal  liad  awak'd  them  ;"  anil  his  honour, 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  this  time. 
His  tongue  obey'd  his   hand:'   wlio  were  below 
him 

is  not  dignity  of  birth  or  rutih,  but  acquired  reputation : — 
Your  father  f  says  the  king,  liud  the  same  airyjii^lits  nf'  satirical 
xvit  ivith  the  i/ouug  lords  of' the  present  time,  Imt  they  do  not  what 
he  did,  hide  their  unnoted /t'lvVy,  in  honour,  cover  petty  faults 
with  great  merit. 

This  is  an  excellent  observation.  Jocose  tollies,  and  slight 
offences,  are  only  allowed  by  mankind  in  him  that  over-powers 
them  by  great  qualities.     Jujinson. 

Point  thus : 

He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords:  but  they  may  Jest, 
Till  their  own  scorn  returns  to  them,  un-nuttd. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour, 
So  like  a  courtier.     Contempt,  &c.      15i.ackstone. 

The  punctuation  reconmiended  by  Sir  \\  illiam  Hlackstone  is, 
I  believe,  the  true  one,  at  least  it  is  such  as  deserves  the  reader's 
consideration.      Stkk\  kns. 

'  .So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
IVere  in  liis  pride  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were. 
His  equal  had  awaked  thrin;]      \or   was  used  without  re- 
duplication.    So,  in  Measure  for  Measure: 
"  More  vor  less  to  others  paying, 
"  'I'han  by  selt'-oH'ences  weighing." 
The  old  text  needrt  to  be  explained,     lie  was  so  like  a  courtier, 
that    there  was   in   //;.v  digniti/  of  manner  nothing  contemptuims, 
and  in  his  keenness  of  wit  nothing  bitter.     W  bitterness  or  con- 
lemptuousncss  ever  appeared,  tliey  had  been  awakened  by  some 
injury,   not   of  a   man  below  him,    but  of  bis  iqual.      'I'his  is  the 
complete   image    ot   .1   uel!-br<(l    m.ui,    ;uid   somewhat    lils<'   ihiu 
^'ultai^e  has  t'xhi!)it(  d  his  liern,  Lewis  ,\I\  .      .Iohnsox. 

'  Ilt.i  lungi/r  <ilieif\l  his  hiiiid:]  We  sliouhl  read — UiS 
tongue  obey'd  the  hand.  That  is,  the  hand  of  his  honour's 
rtnek,  showing  the  true  minute  when  exceptions  bad  him  speak. 

.lonNsox. 
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He  us*d  as  creatures  of  another  place;'' 

And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled:^  Such  a  man 


His  is  put  for  its.     So,  in  Othello  : 

" her  motion 

"  Blush'd  at  herself." — instead  of  itself.     Steevens. 

*  He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place  ;'\  i.  e.  he  made 
allowances  for  their  conduct,  and  bore  from  them  what  he 
would  not  from  one  of  his  own  rank.  The  Oxford  editor,  not 
understanding  the  sense,  has  altered  another  place  to  a  brother- 
race.     Warburton. 

I  doubt  whether  this  was  our  author's  meaning.  I  rather 
incline  to  think  that  he  meant  only,  that  the  father  of  Bertram 
treated  those  below  him  with  becoming  condescension,  as  crea- 
tures not  indeed  in  so  high  a  place  as  himself,  but  yet  holding  a 
certain  place  ;  as  one  of  the  links,  though  not  the  largest,  of  the 
great  chain  of  society. 

In  The  Winter's  Tale,  place  is  again  used  for  rank  or  situa- 
tion in  life: 

" O  thou  thing, 

"  Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place.*' 

Malone. 

^  Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 
In   their  poor  praise  he  humbled:]     But   why  were    they 
proud  of  his  humility?     It  should  be  read  and  pointed  thus: 
Making  them  proud;  and  his  humility, 
In  their  poor  praise,  he  humbled — 
i,  e.  by  condescending  to  stoop  to  his  inferiors,  he  exalted  them 
and  made  them  proud  ;  and,  in  the  gracious  receiving  their  j9oor 
praise,  he  humbled  even  his  humility.     The  sentiment  is  fine. 

Warburton. 

Every  man  has  seen  the  mean  too  often  proud  qfxhe  humility 
of  the  great,  and  perhaps  the  great  may  sometimes  be  humbled 
in  the  praises  of  the  mean,  of  those  who  commend  them  with- 
out conviction  or  discernment :  this,  however,  is  not  so  com- 
mon; the  mean  are  found  more  frequently  than  the  great. 

Johnson. 

I  think  the  meaning  is, — Making  them  proud  of  receiving 
such  marks  of  condescension  and  affability  from  a  person  in  so 
elevated  a  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  lowering  or  humbling 
himself,  by  stooping  to  accept  of  the  encomiunis  of  mean  per- 
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Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times  ; 
Which,  tbllow'd  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
But  soers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir. 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph. 
As  in  your  royal  speech/ 

sons  for  that  humility.  The  construction  seems  to  be,  "  he  being 
humbled  in  their  poor  praise."     Malone. 

Giving  them  a  better  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  by  his 
condescending  manner  of  behaving  to  them,     M.  Mason. 

*  So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph, 
As  in  your  royal  speech  J\     Epitaph  for  character. 

Warburton. 

I  sliould  wish  to  read — 

Approof  no  lives  not  in  his  epitaph, 

Ai  in  your  royal  speech. 
Approof  is  approbation.     If  1  should  allow  Dr.  Warburton's  in- 
terpretation of  epitaph,   which   is  more  than  can  be  reasonably 
expected,  I  can  yet  hnd  no  sense  in  tlie  present  reading. 

JOHNSOK. 

We  might,  by  a  slight  transposition,  read — 

So  his  approf)/  lives  not  in  epitaph, 
Approof  certainly   means  approbation.      bo,  in   Cynthia'' s  Re- 
venge : 

"  A  man  so  absolute  in  my  approof, 

♦'  That  nature  hath  reserv'd  small  dignity 

"  That  he  enjoys  not." 
Again,  in  Measure  for  Measure: 

"  Either  of  connnendation  or  approof."     Stkeven'S. 

I'crliaps  tl>e  meaning  is  this: — I  lis  epitaph  or  inscription  on 
his  tomb  is  not  so  much  in  ajyfirobation  or  commendation  of  him, 
as  is  your  royal  speech.      Toii-KT. 

There  can  be  no  (loiil)t  hwX.  xhv  v,ori\  approof  i»  frequently 
UHcd  in  the  sense  of  appnihutiun,  but  tliis  is  not  always  the 
case;  nnd  in  this  place  it  .signifies  proof  or  confirmation.  The 
nunning  of  the  pa.<tsage  appears  to  be  this:  ♦'  The  truth  of  his 
epitiiph  is  in  no  wuv  so  fully  jyrovrd,  as  by  your  royal  speech." 
It  is  iicfdlesH  to  remark,  that  ipitaj>li5  geni'raily  contain  tlie 
character  anti  j)raiseK  of  the  deceased.  Approof  iu  used  in  tlip 
itame  sense  by  IJertram,  in  the  second  Act  : 
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King.  'Would,  I  were  with  him !    He  would 
always  say, 
(Methinks,  I  hear  him  now  ;  his  plausive  words 
He  scatter*d  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them. 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — Let  me  not  live. 
Thus'  his  good  melancholy  oft  began, 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 
Wlien  it  was  out, — let  me  not  live,  quoth  he, 
After  mi/Jlame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger^  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments  f  whose  constancies 

"  Laf.  But  I  hope  your  lordship  thinks  him  not  a  soldier. 
"  Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approqf.^* 

M.  Mason. 

Mr.  Heath  supposes  the  meaning  to  be  this :  *'  His  epitaph, 
or  the  character  he  left  behind  him,  is  not  so  well  established 
by  the  specimens  he  exhibited  of  his  •worthy  as  by  your  ro3'al 
report  in  his  favour."  The  passage  above  quoted  from  Act  II. 
supports  this  interpretation.     Ma  lone. 

^  Thus — ]     Old  copy — This.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone, 

^  ivhose  judgments  are 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments;']    Who  have  no  other  use 
of  their  faculties,  than  to  invent  new  modes  of  dress. 

Johnson". 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  Shakspeare  wrote — mere  feathers  of 
their  garments;  i.e.  whose  judgments  are  merely  ^crr^s  (and 
insignificant  parts)  of  their  dress,  worn  and  laid  aside ;,  3iS fea- 
thers are,  from  the  mere  love  of  novelty  and  change.  He  goes 
on  to  say,  that  they  are  even  less  constant  in  their  judgments 
than  in  their  dress: 

their  constancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions,     Tyrwhitt. 

The  reading  of  the  old  co^y— fathers,  is  supported  by  a  simi- 
lar passage  in  Cymbeline  : 

" some  jay  of  Italy 

"  Whose  mother  was  her  painting — ." 
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Expire  before  their  fashions  : This  he  wish'd  : 

I,  after  him,  do  alter  him  wisli  too, 
Since  I  nor  wax,  nor  honey,  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive. 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lord.  You  are  lov'd,  sir  j 

They,  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first. 

KiXG.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know't. — How  long  is't, 
count, 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  wereli\ing,  1  would  try  him  yet; — 
Lend  me  an  arm  ; — the  rest  ha\'e  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications: — nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it^  at  their  leisure.     Welcome,  count; 
My  son's  no  dearer. 

Ber.  I'hank  xour  majesty. 

[  Eo'eun  t.     Flo  urish. 

Again,  by  anotlu-r  In  the  same  play  : 

" No,  nor  tliy  tailor,  raical, 

•*  Who  is  thy  grdud fat  her ;  he  made  those  clothes, 

"  Which,  as  it  seems,  iiid/ic  thce." 
There  the  garment  is  said  to  he  the  father  of  the  man: — in  the 
text,  the  judgment,  being  eni|)loyed  solely  in  tbrming  or  giving 
birth   to   new  dresses,  is  called  the  father  nf  the  garment.     So. 
in  King  Henry  IV.  V.  II: 

'' every  minute  now 

"  Should  he  t\w  /(illirr  of  some  stratagem."     iMALONE. 

'  ■  iiatiiri'  anil  sickness 

Debate  //  —  ]      So,  in  Mnchcth: 

"  Death  and  nature  do  contend  ahonl  them.'* 

StR  EVENS. 
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SCENE  IIL 

Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward,  and  Clown.^ 

CouxT.  I  will  now  hear :  what  say  you  of  this 
g-entlewoman  ? 


to 


* Stexmrd,  and  Clown.]  A  Clown  in  Shakspeare  is  com- 
monly taken  for  a  licensed  jester,  or  domestick  fool.  We  are  not 
to  wonder  that  we  find  this  character  often  in  his  plays,  since 
fools  were  at  that  time  maintained  in  all  great  families,  to  keep 
up  merriment  in  the  house.  In  the  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Mora's 
family,  by  Hans  Holbein,  the  only  servant  represented  is  Patison 
the^/oo/.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  familiarity  to  which  they  were 
admitted,  not  by  the  great  only,  but  the  wise. 

In  some  plays,  a  servant,  or  a  rustic,  of  a  remarkable  petu- 
lance and  freedom  of  speech,  is  likewise  called  a  clovm. 

Johnson. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  after  his  disgrace,  wishing  to  show  King 

Henry  VIII.  a  mark  of  his  respect,  sent  him  his  fool  Patch,  as 

a  present;  whom,  says  Stowe,  "  the  King  received  very  gladly." 

Malone. 
This  dialogue,  or  that  in  Ttoelfth' Night,  between  Olivia  and 
the  Clown,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  censured  by  Cart- 
wright,  in  one  of  the  copies  of  verses  prefixed  to  the  works  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  Shakspeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest  lies 
"  P  th'  lady's  questions,  and  the  fool's  replies ; 
"  Old  fashion'd  wit,  which  walk'd  from  town  to  town 
"  In  trunk-hose,  which  our  fathers  call'd  the  Clown.'' 
In  the  MS.  Register  of  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington,  treasurer 
of  the  chamber  to  King  James  I.  from  1613  to  1616,  are  the 
following  entries:   "Tom  Derry,  his  majesty's  ybo/,  at  2s.  per 
diem, — 1615  :    Paid  John  Mawe  for  the  diet  and  lodging  of 
Thomas  Derrie,  her  majesty's  jester,  for  13  weeks,  10/.  18^.  6d. 
—1616."     Steevens. 

The  following  lines  in  The  Careless  Shepherdess,  a  comedy, 
1656,  exhibit  probably  a  faithful  portrait  of  this  once  admired 
character: 
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STEiW  Madam,  tlie  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content,''  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of 
my  past  endeavours ;  for  then  we  wound  our  mo- 
desty, and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deserv- 
ings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them.' 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you 
gone,  sirrah  :  The  com})laints,  I  have  heard  of  you, 
I  do  not  all  beheve ;  'tis  my  slowness,  that  I  do 
not :  for,  1  know,  vou  lack  not  follv  to  commit 
them,  and  ha\"e  ability  enougli  to  make  such 
kna\  cries  yours. '^ 


"  Wliv,  I  would  have  llic  fool  in  every  act, 

"  Be  it  eoniedy  or  traj^edy.     I  have  hiugii'd 

"  Untill  I  cry'd  again,  to  see  what  faces 

"  The  rogue  v.ill  make. — O,  it  does  me  good 

"  To  sec  liim  hold  out  his  chin,  hang  down  his  hands, 

"  And  tivirl  his  bablc.     There  is  ne'er  a  part 

"  About  him  but  brealcs  jests. — 

"  I'd  rather  hear  him  leap,  or  huigh,  or  cry, 

"  Than  hear  tlic  gravest  speech  in  all  the  play. 

«•  I  never  saw  Ueadi:  peeping  througli  the  curtain, 

••  Hut  ravishingjoy  enter'd  into  my  licart.''      Malone. 

• ti)  even  your  content,]  To  act  up  to  your  tUi ires. 

Johnson. 

' ivhen  uf  ourselves  tw  pti/flish  them.}     So,  in  Troilns  and 

Crcssida  : 

"  Tlie  wortliiness  of  praise  di>«tains  his  worth, 

"  It'lu;  that's  prais'd,  Iu'imsl  It' brings  the  praiM'  Inrth." 

Ma  LONE. 


' i/ou  lack  nut  foil  If    to  commit   them,   and   have  aliiliti/ 

rnanf^h  tu  make  such  knaveries  yours.]  Alhr  priniising  that  the 
accusative,  them,  refers  to  tlie  precedent  word,  complaints,  and 
tJKit  this,  bv  a  metonymy  of  the  ettect  for  the  cause,  stands  for 
the  freaks  which  occasioned  lliose  com|)laiuts,  the  sense  will  be 
extremely  clear:  *'  Vou  are  toi»l  enougli  to  connuit  those  irregu- 
larities vou  arv  charged  with,  anil  yet  not  so  much  fool  neither, 
a>i  to  discredit  the  accusation  by  any  defect  in  your  abilitv." 

IIkath. 

It  appears  to  me  lliat  the  aciusntive  them  refers  to  knaveries. 
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Clo.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a 
poor  fellow. 

Count.  Well,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  madam,  'tis  not  so  well,  that  I  am 
poor  ;  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned : ' 
But,  if  I  may  have  your  ladyship's  good  will  to  go 
to  the  world,"  Isbel  the  woman  and  I^  will  do  as 
we  may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  ? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  case. 

Count.  In  what  case  ? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case,  and  mine  own.  Service  is 
no  heritage  :^  and,  I  think,  I  shall  never  have  the 
blessing  of  God,  till  I  have  issue  of  my  bodyj  for, 
they  say,  beams  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am 
driven  on  by  the  flesh;  and  he  must  needs  go, 
that  the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 

and  the  natural  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  this :  "  You 
have  folly  enough  to  desire  to  commit  these  knaveries,  and 
ability  enough  to  accomplish  them."     M.  Mason. 

= are  damned  .•]  See  S.  MarJc,  x.  25  ;  S.  Luke,  xviii.  25. 

Grey, 

■• to  go  to  the  •world,']  This  phrase  has  already  occurred 

in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  signifies  to  be  married:  and 
thus,  in  As  you  like  it,  Audrey  says :  "  —  it  is  no  dishonest  de- 
sire, to  desire  to  be  a  tooman  of  the  tvorld."     Steevens. 

•  and  I  — ]  /,   which  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the 


first  copy,  was  supplied  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 

Malone. 

®  Service  is  no  heritage .-]  This  is  a  proverbial  expressioft. 
Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,  is  another.     Ritson. 
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Clo.  Faith,  madaiii,  1  ha\e  other  holy  reasons, 
such  as  they  are. 

Count.  Tvla)  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as 
you  and  all  Hesh  and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed,  1  do 
marry,  that  I  may  repent. 

Cou^T.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wicked- 
ness. 

Clo.  I  am  out  of  friends,  madam  j  and  I  hope 
to  have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You  are  shallow,  madam;  e'en  great 
friends;^  for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me, 
winch  1  am  a-weary  ot?     He,  that  ears  my  land,'' 

^  Clo.  You  are  s/ialloiv,  madam;  e'en  great  friends ;"]  The 
meaning  [i,  e.  of  the  ancient  reading  mentioned  in  the  subse- 
quent note]  seems  to  be,  you  are  not  deeply  skilled  in  the  cha- 
racter or  offices  of  great  friends.     Johnson. 

The  old  copy  reads — ///  great  friends  ;  evidently  a  mistake  for 
<■'<•«,  which  was  formerly  written  <•'//.  The  two  words  are  so 
near  in  sound,  that  tluy  might  easily  have  been  conlouiuied  bv 
an  inattentive  hearer. 

The  .^ame  mistake  has  haj)pened  in  many  other  places  in  our 
author's  plays.     So,  in  the  present  comedv,  Act  Ill.sc.  ii.  loho, 

♦'  Ludti.   What  liavc  we  lu^'e  ? 
•  "  Cluxvii.   Ill  that  you  have  there.'' 
Again,  in  /Intoui/  and  ('/tnpalni  : 

"  No  niori'  but  /;/  a  woman." 
Again,  in   J'n-cl/l/t-.Si^/it  : 

*'  'Tis  with    iiim   //;    standing  watrr,    btt\Min   boy   ;oui 
man." 
The  corruption   of  lhi>  passagi-  «as  pointed  out  by  Mr.   Tyr- 
vvhitt.      lor  the  emendation  now  ntade,  I  um  answerable. 

.M   \  I  (IN  K. 

* ihr  hiavrs  nnnr  to  do  that  fur  mr,  n/ih/i   I  am  n-xicari/ 

of]    The  same  thought  is  more  diiateil  iu  an  old  .MS.  i>Iay,  en- 
titled,  J'/ic  Second  Maid's  'framed'/: 
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spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the 
crop :  if  I  be  his  cuckold,  he's  my  drudge :  He, 
that  comforts  my  wife,  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh 
and  blood ;  he,  that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood, 
loves  my  flesh  and  blood  ;  he,  that  loves  my  flesh 
and  blood,  is  my  friend :  ergo^  he  that  kisses  my 
Mafe,  is  my  friend.  If  men  could  be  contented  to 
be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage; 
for  young  Charbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam 
the  papist,  howsoe'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in 
religion,  their  heads  are  both  one,  they  may  joU 
horns  together,  like  any  deer  i*  the  herd. 


"  Soph.  I  have  a  wife,  would  she  were  so  preferr'd ! 
"  1  could  but  be  her  subject ;  so  I  am  now. 
"  I  allow  her  her  owne  frend  to  stop  her  mowth, 
"  And  keep  her  quiet ;  give  him  his  -table  free, 
*'  And  the  huge  feeding  of  his  great  stone-horse, 
"  On  which  he  rides  in  pompe  about  the  cittie 
"  Only  to  speake  to  gallants  in  bay-windowes. 
"  Marry,  his  lodging  he  paies  deerly  for ; 
"  He  getts  me  all  my  children,  there  I  save  by't ; 
"  Beside,  I  drawe  my  life  owte  by  the  bargaine 
"  Some  twelve  yeres  longer  than  the  tymes  appointed ; 
*'  When  my  young  prodigal  gallant  kicks  up's  heels 
"  At  one  and  thirtie,  and  lies  dead  and  rotten 
"  Some  five  and  fortie  yeares  before  I'm  coffin'd. 
"  'Tis  the  right  waie  to  keep  a  woman  honest: 
"  One  friend  is  baracadoe  to  a  hundred, 
"  And  keepes  'em  owte  ;  nay  more,  a  husband's  sure 
"  To  have  his  children  all  of  one  man's  gettinge ; 
"  And  he  that  performes  best,  can  have  no  better: 
"  I'm  e'en  as  happie  then  that  save  a  labour." 

Steevens. 

" that  ears  my  land,']  To  ear  is  to  plough.    So,  in  Antony 

:  ■)  dCleopatra  : 

"  Make  the  sea  serve  them,  which  they  ear  and  wound 
"  With  keels  of  every  kind."     Steevens. 

See  1  Sam.  viii.  12.  Isaiah^  xxx.  24?.  Deut.  xxi.  4.  Gen.  xlv.  6. 
Exod.  xxxiv.  21,  for  the  use  of  this  verb.     Henley. 
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CouXT.  Wilt  tlioii  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and 
calumnious  knave  ? 

Clo.  a  prophet  I,  madam  ;  and  I  speak  the 
truth  the  next  way  : ' 

For  I  the  hallad  xvill  repeat^ 
JVhich  men  full  true  shall  find; 

Your  marriage  comes  bij  destiny^ 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind.' 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir ;  Til  talk  with  you 
more  anon. 


'  A  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  speak  the  truth  the  next  way:'] 
It  is  a  superstition,  which  has  run  through  all  ages  and  people, 
that  natural  fools  have  something  in  them  of  divinity.  On 
wliich  account  they  were  esteemed  sacred:  Travellers  tell  us  in 
what  esteem  the  Turks  now  hold  them ;  nor  had  they  less  ho- 
nour paid  them  heretofore  in  France,  as  appears  from  the  old 
word  hinct,  for  a  natural  foot.  Hence  it  was  that  Pantagruel, 
in  Ra/jclais,  advised  I'anurge  to  go  and  consult  the  fotd  Trihoukt 
as  an  oracle  ;  which  gives  occasion  to  a  satirical  stroke  upon  the 
privy  council  of  Francis  the  First — Par  Tavis,  conseil,  pretliction 
Ues  /his  vns  scavcz  (juants  princes,  cSr.  ont  estc  C()nserv(z,&c.  The 
phrase — spea/c  the  truth  the  next  tuay,  means  directly;  as  they  do 
who  are  only  the  instruments  or  canals  of  others  ;  sucii  as  inspired 
persons  were  supposed  to  he.     Waubluton. 

See  the  popular  story  of  Sixnn  the  Jdiot^s  Cheshire  Prophecy. 

Dolce. 

Next  tvay,  is  nearest  way.     So,  in  A'.  Henry  IT.  I'art  I  : 

"  "ris  the  next  xvay  to  turn  tailor,"  I've.     Steevexs. 
Next  way  is  a  f)hra>e  still  used  in  Warwickshire,  and  signifies 
ivithont  circumlocution,  or  ^oin<;  about .     Hkni.ky. 

« .^/;^<^v  l>t/  kind.]   1  lind  sometiiing  like  two  of  the  lines  of 

this  ballad  in  John  Grange's  Garden,  1577: 

"  Content   yourself  as  well  lus  I,  let  reason  rule  your 

minde, 
*«  As  cuckoldes  come  l)y  deslinie,  so  cuckowes  sing  by 
kindc."     Steevens. 
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Stew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid 
Helen  come  to  you ;  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I  would 
speak  with  her ;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clo.   Was  this  fair  face  the  caused  quoth  she, 

[Singing. 
TVIiy  the  Greciajis  sacked  Troy  ? 
Fond  done,^  done  fond. 

Was  this  king  Priam* s  joy. 


^  Was  this  fair  face  the  caxise,  &c.]  The  name  of  Helen,  whom 
the  Countess  has  just  calJed  for,  brings  an  old  ballad  on  the 
sacking  of  Troy  to  the  Clown's  mind.     Malone. 

This  is  a  stanza  of  an  old  ballad,  out  of  which  a  word  or  two 
are  dropt,  equally  necessary  to  make  the  sense  and  alternate 
rhyme.  For  it  was  not  Helen,  who  was  King  Priam's  joy,  but 
Paris.     The  third  line,  therefore,  should  be  read  thus : 

Fond  done,  fond  done,  for  Paris,  he — .     War  burton. 

If  this  be  a  stanza  taken  from  any  ancient  ballad,  it  will  pro- 
bably in  time  be  found  entire,  and  then  the  restoration  may  be 
made  with  authority.     Steevens. 

In  confirmation  of  Dr.  Warburton's  conjecture,  Mr.  Theobald 
has  quoted,  from  Fletcher's  Maid  in  the  Mill,  the  following 
stanza  of  another  old  ballad: 

"  And  here  fair  Paris  comes, 
"  The  hopeful  youth  of  Troy, 

"  Queen  Hecuba's  darling  son, 
"  King  Priam's  onlyjoj/." 
This  renders  it  extremely  probable,  that  Paris  was  the  person 
described  as  "  king  Pri.im's  joy"  in  the  ballad  quoted  by  our 
author;  but  Mr.  Heath  has  justly  observed,  that  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton,  though  he  has  supplied  the  words  supposed  to  be  lost,  has 
not  explained  them  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  they  seem,  as  they  are 
connected,  to  afford  any  meaning.     In  158j  was  entered  on 
the  Stationers'  books,  by  Edward  White,   The  Lamentation  of 
Hecuba,  and  the  Ladyes  of  Troye ;  which  probably  contained 
the  stanza  here  quoted.     Malone. 

I  am  told  that  this  work  is  little  more  than  a  dull  amplifica- 
tion of  the  latter  part  of  the  twenty-fourth  Book  of  Homer's 
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IVith  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 
IVith  that  she  sii^hed  as  she  stood^' 

And  gave  this  sentence  then; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 

There's  ijet  one  good  in  ten.'' 

CouxT.  What,  one  good  in  ten  ?  you  corrupt 
the  song,  sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam  ;  whicli 
is  a  purifying  o'  the  song  :  'Would  God  would  serve 


Itind.     I  also  learn,  from  a  memorandum  by  Dr.  Farmer,  that 
The  Life  and  Dcatli  of  St.  Georg^e,  a  ballad,  begins  as  follows  : 
*'  Of  Hector's  deeds  did  Homer  sing, 
"  And  of  the  sack  of  >tately  Troy  ; 
*'  What  grief  fair  Helen  did  them  bring 

"  Which  was  Sir  Paris'  only  joy."     Steevens. 

*  Fond  done,']    Is  foolishly  done.      So,  in  Kiii;j;  Richard  III. 
Act  HI.  t>c.  iii  : 

•' Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart, 

"  Makes  him  speak /oH(//y."     Steevens. 

*  JVilli  that  she  siirhed  as  she  stood,]    At  the  end  of  the  line  of 
which  this  is  a  repetition,  we  find  added  in  Itahck  characters  the 
word  bis,  denoting,  I  suppose,  the  necessity  of  its  being  repeated. 
The  correspontling  line  was  twice  printed,  as  it  is  here  inserted, 
from  the  ulde>t  copy.      .Stkkv  ens. 

"  Amoti"  nine  had  if  one  be  <rood, 
There's  i/et  one  f^ood  in  ten,]  This  second  stanza  of  tJie  bal- 
lad is  tnnud  to  a  joke  n|)on  the  wonu  ii  :  a  confosion,  that  tlure 
was  one  good  in  ten.  \\  hirron  the  Countess  observi-d,  tliat  he 
corrupted  the  song;  which  shows  the  song  said — nine  ^^nnd  iu 
ten. 

]/  one  be  bad  anioni^st  nine  f^ood, 
There's  but  one  bad  in  ten. 
This  relates  to  the  ten  sons  of  IViam,  who  all  bihaved  them- 
selves well  but  I'aris.  I'or,  though  he  once  had  lilly,  yet,  at 
this  unfortunate  period  of  his  reign,  he  had  but  ten  ;  A^nlbon, 
Antiphon,  Deiphobiis,  Dius,  Hector,  1  lelenns.  Ilijijwihtnts,  J*ain- 
mon,  I'aris,  and  Poiiies.     Wauiu  hton. 
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the  world  so  all  the  year !  we*d  find  no  fault  with 
the  tythe-woman,  if  I  were  the  parson:  One  in  ten, 
quoth  a* !  an  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born 
but  every  blazing  star/  or  at  an  earthquake,  'twould 
mend  the  lottery  well  ;^  a  man  may  draw  his  heart 
out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I 
command  you  ? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command, 
and  yet  no  hurt  done  ! — Though  honesty  be  no  pu- 
ritan, yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  sur- 
plice of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big 
heart.^ — I  am  going,  forsooth  :  the  business  is  for 
Helen  to  come  hither.  [Exit  Clown. 

' but  every  blazing  star,"]    The  old  copy  reads — but  ore 

every  blazing  star.     Steevens. 

I  suppose  o^er  was  a  misprint  for  ory  which  was  used  by  our 
old  writers  for  before.     Malone. 

• 'twould  mend  the  lottery  well ;]  This  surely  is  a  strange 

kind  of  phraseology.  I  have  never  met  with  any  example  of  it 
in  any  of  the  contemporary  writers  ;  and  if  there  were  any  proof 
that  in  the  lotteries  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  tvheels  were  em- 
ployed, I  should  be  inclined  to  read — lottery  wheel.     Malone. 

^  Clo.  That  man  &c.]  The  Clown's  answer  is  obscure.  His 
lady  bids  him  do  as  he  is  commanded.  He  answers,  with  the 
licentious  petulance  of  his  character,  that  if  a  men  does  as  a  wo- 
man commands^  it  is  likely  he  will  do  amiss  ;  that  he  does  not 
amiss,  being  at  the  command  of  a  woman,  he  makes  the  effect, 
not  of  his  lady's  goodness,  but  of  his  own  honesty,  which,  though 
not  very  nice  or  puritanical,  will  do  no  hurt ;  and  will  not  only 
do  no  hurt,  but,  unlike  the  puritans,  will  comply  with  the  injunc- 
tions of  superiors,  and  wear  the  surplice  of  humilily  over  the 
black  gown  of  a  big  heart ;  will  obey  commands,  though  not  much 
pleased  with  a  state  of  subjection. 

Here  is  an  allusion,  violently  enough  forced  in,  to  satirize  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  puritans  refused  the  use  of  the  eccle- 
siastical habits,  which  was,  at  that  time,  one  principal  cause  of 
the  breach  of  the  union,  and,  perhaps,  to  insinuate,  that  the 
modest  purity  of  the  surplice  was  someumei;  a  cover  for  pride. 

Johnson. 

VOL.  VIII.  R 
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Count,  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentle- 
woman entirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do :  her  father  bequeathed  her 
to  me ;  and  she  herself,  M'ithout  other  advantage, 
may  lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  slie 


The  aversion  of  the  puritans  to  a  surplice  is  alluded  to  in  many 
of  the  old  comedies.     So,  in  Cupid's  JV/iir/igis;,  1607  : 

" She  loves  to  act  in  as  clean  linen  as  any  gentlewoman 

of  her  function  about  the  town  ;  and  truly  that's  the  reason  that 
your  sincere  puritans  cannot  abide  a  suf-p/icc,  because  they  say 
'tis  made  of  the  same  thiiit;;  that  your  villainous  sin  is  committed 
in,  of  yt'ur  prophane  holland." 

Again,  in  T/ie  Match  at  Midnight,  1G33  : 

*'  He  has  turn'd  my  stomach  for  all  the  world  like  a,  puritan*s 
at  the  sight  of  a  surplice.'' 

Again,  in  The  Hollander,  UJIO: 

*'  A    puritan,  who,   because    he    saw  a  surplice  in  the 

church,  would  needs  hang  himself  in  the  bell-ropes.'' 

Steevens. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  we  should  read — Though  honesty  be  a 
puritan — .     Tykvvhiti'. 

Surely  Mr.  '1  yrwhitt's  correction  is  right.  If  our  author  had 
nuant  to  say — though  honesti/  he  no  puritan, — why  should  he 
add — that  it  n-nuld  wear  the  surplice,  &c.  or,  in  other  words,  that 
it  would  he  content  to  assume  a  covering  that  puritans  in  general 
reprobated  ?  What  would  there  be  extraorilin;n\  in  this  ?  Is  it 
matter  of  wonder,  that  he  who  is  no  puritan,  should  be  free  fnmi 
the  scruples  antl  prijudiees  of  one? 

'I'lie  Clown,  I  think,  means  to  say,  "  Though  honesty  be  rigid 
and  eniiscientious  as  a  puritan,  yet  it  will  not  be  oljstinale,  but 
iiumbly  I  (jniply  \\  illi  the  lawlul  eoniniandh  ol  its  superiors,  while, 
at  the  Hixnw  time,  its  proud  s|)irit  inwardly  revolts  against  them." 
1  susptet,  iiowever,  a  still  I'luther  corru|>tioii  ;  and  that  tlie  com- 
positor cauglil  the  words  "  no  hurl"  from  the  preeiiling  line. 
Our  author,  perhaps,  wrote — "  Though  honesty  be  a  puritan, 
yet  it  will  do  Tt7/r//  is  enjoined ;  it  will  wear  the  surplice  (il  hu- 
mility, over  tlie  !)la(k  ^own  of  a  big  lu-art."  I  will,  tlurefbre-, 
obey  my  nustrcss,  however  reiuctaallyj  uad  go  for  ilelena. 

Ma  LONE, 
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finds :  there  is  more  owing  her,  than  is  paid ;  and 
more  shall  be  paid  her,  than  she'll  demand. 

Stew,  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her 
than,  I  think,  she  wished  me  :  alone  she  was,  and 
did  communicate  to  herself,  her  own  words  to  her 
own  ears  j  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they 
touched  not  any  stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was, 
she  loved  your  son :  Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  god- 
dess, that  had  put  such  difference  betwixt  their  two 
estates ;  Love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his 
might,  only  where  qualities  were  level  ;^  Diana,  no 
queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor  knight 
to  be  surprised,  without  rescue,  in  the  first  assault, 
or  ransome  afterward:^  This  she  deliver'd  in  the 
most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow,  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin 
exclaim  in :  which  I  held  my  duty,-  speedily  to  ac- 

' only  where  qualities  were  level;"]    The  meaning  may 

be,  where  qualities  only,  and  not  Jbrtunes  or  conditions,  were 
level.  Or,  perhaps,  only  is  used  for  except :  "  —  that  would 
not  extend  his  might,  except  where  two  persons  were  of  equal 
rank,'*     Malone. 

* Love,  no  god,  &c.     Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins,  &c.'\ 

This  passage  stands  thus  in  the  old  copies : 

Love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his  might  only  where 
qualities  xvere  level ;  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor 
knight,  &c. 

'Tis  evident  to  every  sensible  reader  that  something  must 
have  slipt  out  here,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  context  is 
rendered  defective.  The  steward  is  speaking  in  the  very  words 
he  overheard  of  the  young  lady ;  fortune  was  no  goddess,  she 
said,  for  one  reason;  love,  no  god,  for  another; — what  could 
she  then  more  natarally  subjoin,  than  as  I  have  amended  in  the 
text. 

Diana,  no  queeii  of  virgins,  that  woidd  suffer  her  poor  knight  to 
be  surprised  ivithout  rescue,  &c. 

For,  in  poetical  history,  Diana  was  as  well  known  to  preside 
over  chastity,  as  Cupid  over  love,  or  Fortune  over  the  change  or 
regulation  of  our  circumstances.     Theobald. 

R  2 
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quaint  you  withal ;  sithence,^  in  the  loss  that  may 
happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly;  keep 
it  to  yourself:  many  likelihoods  informed  me  of 
this  before,  whicli  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance, 
that  I  could  neither  believe,  nor  misdoubt :  Pray 
you,  leave  me  :  stall  tliis  in  your  bosom,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  honest  care :  I  will  speak  with 
you  further  anon.  \_Ea:it  Steward. 

Enter  Helena. 

Count.  Eycn  so  it  was  with  me,  when  I  was 
young : 
If  we  are  nature's,'*  these  are  ours;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong  ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  tliis  to  our  blood  is  born  ; 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  youth: 
By  our  remembrances^  of  days  foregone. 
Such  were  our  faults ; — or  then  we  thought  them 

none.^ 
Her  eye  is  sick  on't ;   I  observe  her  now. 

* -—— sithencc,"]  i.e.  i;incc.  So,  in  Spenser's  State  nf  Irr- 
Ifiiid:  "  — till'  beginning  of  all  otiier  evils  uliich  sillwiict:  Iiiive 
atilicted  tliut  land."  ('Iiaucer  IVequently  uses  sithf  and  sithen, 
in  the  same  sense.     Stkevens. 

*  //'  xvc  are  nature's,']  The  old  copy  reads — //'  ever  ue  arc 
nature^  s,     Sti;i;vkns. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

,   *  Bi/  otir  rtmr.mhranccs — ]  I'hat  is,  according  to  our  recollec- 
tion.    So  \vc  say,  he  is  old  bjj  my  reckoning.     Johnson. 

''  Si((h  ivrrc  our  faults  ; — or  thru  wr  thoujxhl  them  ««/»'.]   We 

ghould  ri-ad  : ()  !  thru  tir  ihoi/^^ht  thrm  uoiir. 

A  motive  for  pity  and  pardon,  agreeable  to  fact,  and  the  in- 
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Hel.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hel.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother  ; 

Why  not  a  mother  ?  When  I  said,  a  mother, 
Methought  you  saw  a  serpent :  What's  in  mother, 
That  you  start  at  it  ?  I  say,  I  am  your  mother  ; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine  :   'Tis  often  seen. 
Adoption  strives  with  nature  ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds  :  ^ 
You  ne'er  oppressed  me  with  a  mother's  groan. 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care  : — 
God's  mercy,  maiden  !  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother  ?  What's  the  matter, 
That  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet. 
The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ?  '^ 
Why  ? that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

dulgent  character  of  the  speaker.     This  was  sent  to  the  Oxford 
editor,  and  he  altered  O,  to  though:     Warburton. 

Such  were  the  faulty  weaknesses  of  which  I  was  guilty  in  my 
3'outh,  or  such  at  least  were  then  my  Jeelings,  though,  perhaps, 
at  that  period  of  my  life,  I  did  not  think  they  deserved  the  name 
ofjhults.  Dr.  Warburton,  without  necessit)'^,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
reads — "  0/  then  we  thought  them  none;" — and  the  subse- 
quent editors  adopted  the  alteration.     Ma  lone. 

' ajid  choice  breeds 

A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds:']  And  our  choice 
furnishes  us  with  a  slip  propagated  to  us  from  foreign  seeds, 
which  we  educate  and  treat,  as  if  it  were  native  to  us,  and 
sprung  from  ourselves.     Heath. 

• Whafs  the  matter , 

That  this  distemper'  d  messenger  of  met. 

The  many-coloured  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ?'\  There  is  some- 
thing ej^quiiitely  beautiful  in  this  representation  of  that  sufiusion 
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Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

CouXT.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  Pardon,  madam  j 

The  count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 
1  am  Irom  humble,  he  from  Iionour'd  name  j 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  liis  all  noble  : 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  lie  is  ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die : 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mother  ? 

Hel.  You  are  my  motlicr,  madam  ;  'Would  you 
were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother,) 
Indeed,  my  mother ! — or  were  you  both  our  mo- 
thers, 
I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  sister:"  Can't  no  other. 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother?^ 

of  colours  wlucli  glimmers  arountl  tlic  sight  wlu'ii  tlic  rvt'-l;i>>hcs 
are  wet  witli  tears.  Tlie  poet  liutlj  described  tlie  sitnie  appear- 
ance in  his  Rape  of  Liter ecc  : 

"  And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 

*'  Hlue  circles  stream'd  hke  rainbows  in  the  sky." 

Henley. 

• or  were  tpu  hath  our  vioihersy 

I  eare  no  more  for,  thnn  I  do  fir  lienveti. 

So  I  m-rr  not  his  sister  .•]   'there  is  a  designed  amhipuity  :  / 
care  no  more  for ^  is,  I  care  as  much  fur.     I  wish  it  ecpially. 

I'AK.MKH. 

In  J  roilus  and  Crcssidn  we  find — "  I  care  not  tt)  be  tiie  louse 
of  a  lazar,  so  J  uirr  not  Menelau.s.''  There  the  words  certainly 
mean,  I  should  not  be  sorry  or  unwilling  to  be,  ic.  According 
to  this,  then,  the  meaning  ol'  the  passage  bei'ore  us  should  be, 
*'  Ifvou  were  motlicr  to  us  i)oth,  it  would  not  give  me  more  so- 
licitude than  heaven  gives  me,— *o  I  were  not  his  sister."  IJut 
IKIcna  rertainlv  would  not  eonrc^>^  an  indiiri-renre  about  her 
future  state.  However,  she  may  mean,  as  Dr.  I'ainier  has 
«uggcstetl,  ♦«  I  ihould  not  care  more  than,  but  c</uai/i/  as,  I  care 
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Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter- 
in-law  ; 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not!  daughter, and  mother. 
So  strive^  upon  your  pulse  :  What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catchM  your  fondness :  Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears*  head.^  Now  to  all  sense  'tis  gross, 
You  love  my  son ;  invention  is  asham'd. 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion, 

for  future  happiness ;  I  should  be  as  content,  and  solicit  it  as 
much,  as  I  pray  for  the  bliss  of  heaven."     Malone. 

' CanH  no  others 

But^  I  your  daughter, he  must  be  my  brother?"]  The  meaning 
is  obscured  by  the  elliptical  diction.  Can  it  be  no  other  way, 
but  if/  be  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother?     Johnson. 

* strive — ]  To  strive  is  to  contend.-    So,  in  Cymbeline  : 

"  That  it  did  strive  in  workmanship  and  value." 

Steevens. 

^ Noiv  I  see 

The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 

Your  salt  tears'  head.]  The  old  copy  reads — loveliness. 

Steevens. 

The  mystery  of  her  loveliness  is  beyond  my  comprehension : 
the  old  Countess  is  saying  nothing  ironical,  nothing  taunting, 
or  in  reproach,  that  this  word  should  find  a  place  here ;  which 
it  could  not,  unless  sarcastically  employed,  and  with  some 
spleen.  I  dare  warrant  the  poet  meant  his  old  lady  should  say 
no  more  than  this :  "  I  now  find  the  mystery  of  your  creeping 
into  corners,  and  weeping,  and  pining  in  secret."  For  this  rea- 
son I  have  amended  the  text,  loneliness.  The  Steward,  in  the 
foregoing  scene,  where  he  gives  the  Countess  intelligence  of 
Helena's  behaviour,  says — 

"  Alone  she  was,  and  did  communicate  to  herself,  her  own 
words  to  her  own  ears."     Theobald. 

The  late  Mr.  Hall  had  corrected  this,  I  believe,  rightly,— 
your  loivliness.    Tyrwhitt. 

I  think  Theobald's  correction  as  plausible.  To  choose  solitude 
is  a  mark  of  love.     Steevens. 

Your  salt  tears^  head.]  The  source,  the  fountain  of  your  tears, 
the  cause  of  your  grief.    Johnson. 
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To  say,  tlioii  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true  ; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so  : — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  one  to  the  other ;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours, 
That  in  their  kintl '  they  speak  it:  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 
That  truth  should  be  suspected  :  Speak,  is't  so  ? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue; 
If  it  be  not,  fbrswear't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee. 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 
To  tell  me  truly. 

IIel.  Good  madam,  pardon  me! 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress ! 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

IIel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Count.  Go  not  about;  my  love  hath  in't  a  bond, 
AVhcreof  the  world  lakes  note:   come,  come,  dis- 
close 
The  state  of  your  afl'ection  ;  ibr  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

JIkl.  Then,  I  confess, 

Here  ou  my  knee,  l)efore  higli  heaven  and  you, 
Tliat  before  you,  ami  next  unto  liigh  heaven, 
I  love  yoiu"  son  : — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest;  so*s  my  love: 
15e  not  olKnded  ;   for  it  liiiiis  not  him. 
That  he  is  lo\M  ofnK  :    1  follow  him  not 
IJy  any  token  of  j)resumj)tii()Ms  suit  ; 
Nor  wouUl  1  ha\e  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  ilesert  should  be. 

« in  thrir  kind—]  i.  c.  in  tlifir  language,  according  to 

ihcir  nature,    JirEEVtNs. 
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I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 

Yet,  in  tliis  captious  and  intenible  sieve/ 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  "my  love. 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  ^  thus,  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.  Mv  dearest  madam. 

Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love, 

For  loving  where  you  do  :  but,  if  yourself, 

*  captious  and  intenible  sieve,']     The  word  captinus  I 

never  found  in  this  sense ;  yet  I  cannot  tell  what  to  substitute, 
unless  carious  for  rotten,  which  yet  is  a  word  more  likely  to 
have  been  mistaken  by  the  copiers  than  used  by  the  author. 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Farmer  supposes  captious  to  be  a  contraction  of  capacious^ 
As  violent  ones  are  to  be  found  among  our, ancient  writers,  and 
especially  in  Churchyard's  Poems,  with  which  Shakspeare  was 
not  unacquainted.     Steevens. 

By  captious,  I  believe  Shakspeare  only  meant  recipient,  capa- 
ble of  receiving  what  is  put  into  it;  and  by  intenible,  incapable 
of  holding  or  retaining  it.  How  frequently  he  and  the  other 
wi'iters  of  his  age  confounded  the  active  and  passive  adjectives, 
has  been  already  more  than  once  observed. 

The  original  copy  reads — intemible.  The  correction  was 
made  in  the  second  folio.     Malone. 

^  And  lack  not  to  lose  still:']     Perhaps  we  should  read — 
And  lack  jiot  to  love  still.     Tyrwhitt. 

I  believe  lose  is  right.     So  afterwards,  in  this  speech: 

" whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 

*'  But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose.'''' 
Helena  means,  1  think,  to  say  that,  like  a  person  who  pours 
water  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes,  and  still  continues  his  employ- 
ment, though  he  finds  the  water  all  lost,  and  the  vessel  empty, 
so,  though  she  finds  that  the  ivaters  of  her  love  are  still  lost, 
that  her  aftection  is  thrown  away  on  an  object  whom  she  thinks 
she  never  can  deserve,  she  yet  is  not  discouraged,  but  perse- 
veres in  her  hopeless  endeavour  to  accomplish  her  wishes.  The 
poet  evidently  alludes  to  the  trite  story  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus.    Malone, 
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"Wliose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth,' 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  ol  lik.in<»;, 
AVisli  chastly,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  love  ;  ^  O  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 
Bat,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.   Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak 
truly. 
To  <io  to  Paris  ? 

Hel.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  W^herefore  ?  tell  true." 

IIkl.  I  will  tell  truth  ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear. 
Vou  know,  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  })rov'd  effects,  such  as  his  reading, 
And  manifest  experience,  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty  ;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  hecdlliUest  reservation  to  bestow  them, 

'  Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  i/onth,'\  i.  v.  whose 
respectable  conduct  in  age  s/ion's,  or  proves,  that  you  were  no 
less  virtuous  uhen  yuung.  As  a  fact  is  j)r(n'r(l  hy  cilin^^  w'lt- 
ncBses,  or  examples  from  books,  our  author,  with  iiis  usual 
licence,  uses  to  cite,  in  the  same  sense  of  to  prove.     Malonk. 

•   fl'i.sh  ihdstli/,  (tntl  lure  ilnn(i/y  that  i/our  Diini 

H'/t.s  both  hvrsilj'  aiti/  Unv;]  i.e.  Venus.  Helena  means 
to  say — "  Ifever  yi>i'  wished  that  the  tUily  ulio  jiresides  over 
chastity,  anil  the  ijtuen  ol'  amorous  rites,  were  one  and  the 
same  jierson  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  ever  juu  wished  lor  the 
honest  and  hnvful  completion  of  your  ehustc  desires."  I  believe, 
however,  the  words  were  accidentally  transposed  at  tlic  press, 
and  would  read — 

Love  dearlijj  and  wish  chastlj,  that  your  Dian  &e. 

Ma  I, ONI. 

■  till  true.']     This  is  nn   cvidiiit   interpolation.       It   i.<» 


needless,  becausi-  it  reptats  what  the  Countess  had  already  said 
it  is  injurious,  betuuse  it  spoils  the  meuiiure.     Stelvl.ns. 
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As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive^  were. 
More  than  they  were  in  note :  amongst  the  rest. 
There  is  a  remedy,  approv'd,  set  down. 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishes,  whereof 
The  king  is  render'd  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ?  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of 
this ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king. 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts, 
Haply,  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  w^ould  receive  it  ?  He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him, 
They,  that  they  cannot  help:  How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowell'd  of  their  doctrine,^  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

Hel.  There's  something  hints. 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt^ 

•  notes,  whosejacidties  inclusive — ]     Receipts  in  which 

greater  virtues  were  inclosed  than  appeared  to  observation. 

Johnson. 

*  Embowell'd  of  their  doctrine,']  i.  e.  exhausted  of  their  skill. 
So,  in  the  old  spurious  play  of  A'.  John  : 

"  Back  war-men,  back  ;  embowel  not  the  clime." 

Steevens. 
^  There's  sonietliins^  hints 

More  than  my  father'*  s  skill, 

'         that  his  good  receipt,  &c.]     The  old  copy  reads— 
something:  in't.     Steevens. 

Here  is  an  inference,  [that']  without  any  thing  preceding,  to 
which  it  refers,  which  makes  the  sentence  vicious,  and  shows 
that  we  should  read — 
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Sliall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 

By  tiie  luckiest  stars  in  heaven  :  and,  would  your 

honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure. 
By  such  a  day,  and  liour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  belie ve't  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave, 
and  love, 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  tiiose  of  mine  in  court;   I'll  stay  at  home. 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  tliy  attempt :  * 
Be  gone  to-morrow;  and  be  sure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

[^Exeunt. 

Thcrc^s  soynctfiiug  hints 

More  than  viyjiit litres  skilly 

that  his  good  receipt- 


i.  e.  I  liavc  a  secret  premonition,  or  presage.     Warburtox, 

Tliis  necessary  correction  was  made  by  Sir  Tlioni;u  Ilannicr. 

Mah)ne. 

into  th^  attempt :]      So  in  tlie  old  copy.     We  might 


more  intelligibly  read,  according  to  the  third  lolio, — unto  llirj 
attempt.     SxtEVENS. 


Or 
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ACT  IL     SCENE  L 

Paris.    A  Room  in  tJie  King's  Palace. 


Flourish.  Enter  King,  xoith  young  Lords  talcing 
leave  for  the  Florentine  war ;  Bertram,  Pa- 
ROLLES,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Farewell,^  young  lord,  these  warlike  prin- 
ciples 

Do  not  throw  from  you : — and  you,  my  lord, 
farewell :  ^ — 

Share  the  advice  betwixt  you ;  if  hoth  gain  all. 

The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  received. 

And  is  enough  for  both. 

*  Farewell,  &c.]     In  all  the  latter  copies  these  lines  stood 

thus : 

Fareivell,  young  lords ;  these  iuarlike  principles 
Do  not  throw Jrom  you.      You,  my  lords,  Jhreivell ; 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you  ;  if  loth  agSiin, 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  received. 

The  third  line  in  that  state  was  unintelligible.     Sir  Thomas 

Hanmer  reads  thus : 

Farewell,  young  lord :  these  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you;  you,  my  lord,  Jarewell ; 
Share  the  advice  bettoixt  you:  If  both  gain,  well ! 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  His  received, 
And  is  enough  for  both. 
The  first  edition,  from  which  the  passage  is  restored,  was 

sufficiently  clear  ;  yet  it  is  plain,  that  the  latter  editors  preferred 

a  reading  which  they  did  not  understand.     Johnson. 

^  and  you,  my  lord,  farewell  :'\     The  old  cop)^,  both  in 

this  and  the  following  instance,  reads — lords.     Steevens. 

It  does  not  any  where  appear  that  more  than  two  French 
lords  (besides  Bertram)  went  to  serve  in  Italy;  and  therefore, 
I  think,  the  King's  speech  should  be  corrected  thus : 
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1  Loiii).  It  is  our  hope,  sir. 

After  wcll-enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  vour  o-race  in  health. 

KrxG.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
Tluit  dotli  my  life  besiege.^  Farewell,  young  lords; 
AMiellior  I  hve  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen  :  let  higher  Italy 
(Those  *bated,  tlial  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy,)  see,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ; "  wlien 


Farervell,  young  lord  ;  llicse  rvarlikc  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you  ;  mid  you,  my  \ovA,  famvell ; 
what  follows,  shows  this  correction  to  be  necessary : 

Share  the  advice  hetimxt  you  ;  if  both  gain  all,  d-c. 

Tyuwhitt. 

Tyrwhitt's  emendation  is  clearly  right.     Advice  is  the  only 
thing  that  may  be  shared  between  two,  and  yet  both  gain  all. 

INI.  Masok. 

*  «         and  yet  my  heart 

Will  not  cuiijess  he  okcs  the  malady 

That  doth  my  life  besiege.]  i.  c.  as  the  connnon  phrase  runs, 
/  am  still  hrnrt-n'holc ;  my  spirits,  by  not  sinking  under  my 
distemper,  do  not  acknowledge  its  influence.     iSTKEVKNt;. 

• /(■/  higher  Italy 

{^Those  ^Imlvdy  thai  inherit  but  the  fall 

Oflhilnsi  mininnhy,)  scr,  I've.]  '  The  ancient  geogra|)liers 
have  dividid  Italy  into  the  higher  and  the  lower,  the  Apennine 
liills  being  a  kind  of  natural  Ime  of  partition  ;  the  side  next  the 
Adriatic  was  denominated  the  hiirher  Italy,  and  tile  otiur  side 
llii"  lower;  and  the  two  seas  ibllouid  tlie  same  terms  oi"  distinc- 
tion, till-  Adriatic  being  called  the  upper  Sea,  and  the  Tyrrhene 
or  'I'uscaii  the  lower.  N'ow  the  Scnnones,  or  Senois,  with  whom 
tlie  l-'lorentines  are  here  supposed  to  be  at  war,  inluibileil  the 
Jiigher  Italy,  their  chief  town  being  Arminium,  now  called 
Kimini,  upon  tlie  Adriatic,      il  \n\m  u. 

Italy,  at  tin-  lime  of  this  scene,  was  under  three  very  difTrrrnt 
Uimrcs.  The  emjieror,  ns  successor  of  the  Koman  emperors, 
had  one  purt ;  tlie  pope,  bv  a  pretended  donation  from  C'on- 
jilanlinp.  another;  tuid  tlir  third  was  composed  of  free  stutes. 
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The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek. 

Now  by  the  last  monarchy  is  meant  the  Romany  the  last  of  the 
four  general  monarchies.  Upon  the  fall  of  this  monarchy,  in 
the  scramble,  several  cities  set  up  for  themselves,  and  became 
free  states :  now  these  might  be  said  properly  to  inherit  the  Jail 
of  the  monarchy.  This  being  premised,  let  us  now  consider 
sense.  The  King  says  higher  Italy  ; — giving  it  the  rank  of  pre- 
ference to  France ;  but  he  corrects  himself,  and  says,  I  except 
those  from  that  precedency,  who  only  inherit  the  fall  of  the  last 
monarchy;  as  all  the  little  petty  states;  for  instance,  Florence, 
to  whom  these  volunteers  were  going.  As  if  he  had  said,  I  give 
the  place  of  honour  to  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  but  not  to  the 
free  states.     Warburton. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads: 

Those  bastards  that  inherit,  &c. 
with  this  note : 

"  Reflecting  upon  the  abject  and  degenerate  condition  of  the 
cities  and  states  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  last  of  the  four  great  monarchies  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Warburton's  observation  is  learned,  but  rather  too  subtle ; 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  alteration  is  merely  arbitrary.  The 
passage  is  confessedly  obscure,  and  therefore  I  may  offer  another 
explanation.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  epithet  higher  is  to  be 
understood  of  situation  rather  than  of  dignity.  The  sense  may 
then  be  this  :  Let  upper  If  all/,  where  you  are  to  exercise  your 
valour,  see  that  you  come  to  gain  honour,  to  the  abatement, 
that  is,  to  the  disgrace  and  depression  of  those  that  have  now 
lost  their  ancient  military  fame,  and  ijiherit  but  the  Jail  of  the 
last  monarchy.  To  abate  is  used  by  Shakspeare  in  the  original 
sense  o^  abatre,  to  depress,  to  sink,  to  deject,  to  subdue.  So,  ia 
Coriolanus : 

<♦ till  ignorance  deliver  you, 

"  As  most  abated  captives  to  some  nation 

"  That  won  you  without  blows." 
And  bated  is  used  in  a  kindred  sense  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

" in  a  bondman's  key, 

"  With  bated  breath,  and  whisp'ring  humbleness." 
The  word  has  still  the  same  meaning  in  the  language  of  the 
law.    Johnson. 

In  confirmation  of  Johnson's  opinion,  that  higher  relates  to 
situation,  not  to  dignity,  we  find,  in  the  third  scene  of  the 
fourth  Act,  that  one  of  the  Lords  says :  "  What  will  Count 
Rousillon  do  then?  will  he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  to 
France?"     M.Mason. 
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That  fame  may  cry  you  loiul:^  I  say,  farewell. 

2  Lord.  Hcaltli,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your 
majesty! 

KiXG.  Tliose  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them  ; 
They  say,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny. 
If  they  demand:  beware  of  being  captives, 
Before  you  serve.* 

Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

KiXG.  Farewell. — Come  hither  to  me. 

[The  King  retires  to  a  couch. 

1  Lord.  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  be- 

hind us ! 

Par.  'Tis  not  his  fault;  the  spark 

2  Lord.  O,  *tis  brave  wars  ! 

Par.  Most  admirable ;  I  liave  seen  those  wars. 

Ber.   I  am  commanded  here,   and  kept  a  coil 
with ; 
Too  T/oim^i',  antl  the  next  i/ear,  and  'tis  loo  earlij. 

Par,  An  thy  mind  stand  to  it,  boy,  steal  away 
bravely. 

Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  ibreliorse  to  a  smock. 


Tfiosr  ^hatcd  may  here  signify  "  tlio-i*  being  Inkt-n  mvcii/  or 
excepted.''*  Hate,  thus  contractt'd,  is  in  colloquial  langiiagt:  still 
usuil  with  this  meaning.  This  parcnthutical  sentence  implies 
no  ninri-  than  //"'/  i.irrj)lrf/  xv/to  possess  moileiii  Italj/,  the  reiuains 
H/'tlte  Human  empire.      Iloi.r  Wiiitk. 

"  That  fame  maij  crtj  ijhm  /mid:']  So,  in  Truilns  and 
Crcssida  : 

*•  fame  with  her  /i)iid\sl  ()  yC8, 

*'  CrieSf  This  is  he."     Stki^vens. 

'  Ixruinre  of  brinrr  captives, 

lief  ire  ifou  serve.]  'J  he  word  sei-vc  Is  equivocal  ;  the  sense 
iii,  he  not  captives  Itefare  you  serve  in  tlie  war.  lie  not  captives 
Ifr/ore  i/ou  arc  soldiers.     .Ion  v. son. 
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Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn. 
But  one  to  dance  with  \-  By  heaven,  Pll  steal  away, 

1  Lord,  There's  honour  in  the  theft.^ 

Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

2  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary ;  and  so  farewell. 

Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tor- 
tured body.* 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles  ! 


and  no  sword  worn, 


But  one  to  dance  with  /]  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
in  Shakspeare's  time,  it  was  usual  for  gentlemen  to  dance  with 
swords  on.  Our  author,  who  gave  to  all  countries  the  manners 
of  his  own,  has  again  alluded  to  this  ancient  custom  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  Act  III.  sc.  ix  : 

" .  He,  at  Philippi  kept 

"  His  sword,  even  like  a  dancer.'''' 
See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  there.    Malone. 


I'll  steal  away- 


There's  honour  in  the  theft.']     So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  There's  warrant  in  that  theft, 
"  Which  steals  itself ."     Steevens. 

*  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body."]  I  read 
thus — Our  partirig  is  the  parting  of  a  tortured  body.  Our 
parting  is  as  the  disruption  of  limbs  torn  from  each  other.  Re- 
petition of  a  word  is  often  the  cause  of  mistakes :  the  eye  glances 
on  the  wrong  word,  and  the  intermediate  part  of  the  sentence 
ie  omitted.     Johnson. 

So,  in  K.  Henry  VIII.  Act  II.  sc.  iii: 

« it  is  a  sufferance,  panging 

"  As  soul  and  body's  severing."     Steevens. 

As  they  grow  together,  the  tearing  them  asunder  was  tortur- 
ing a  body.  Johnson's  amendment  is  unnecessary.  M.  Mason. 

We  two  growing  together,  and  having,  as  it  were,  but  one 
body,  ("  like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted,")  our  part- 
ing is  a  tortured  body ;  i.  e.  cannot  be  effected  but  by  a  disrup- 
tion of  hrabs  which  are  now  common  to  both.    Malone. 

VOL.  VIII.  S 
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Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are 
kin.  Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good 
metals: — You  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the 
►Si)inii,  one  captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,'  an 
emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek  ;  it  was 
this  very  sword  entrenched  it:  say  to  him,  I  live; 
and  observe  his  rejiorts  for  me. 

2  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Far.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices!  \_Excunt 
Lords.]  What  will  you  do  ? 

Bkr.  Stay  ;  the  king [_Scc'uig  him  rise. 

Par.  Use  a  more  s})acious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords  ;  you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list 
of  too  cold  an  adieu  :  be  more  expressive  to  them  ; 
for  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time, 
there,  do  muster  true  gait,  eat,  speak,  and  move 
under  the  hifluence  of  the  most  received  star;^ 

4  with  his  cicatrice,]  The  old  cop}'  reads — his  cicatrice 

\\\i\\.     Stekvens. 

It  is  surprizing,  none  of  the  editors  eould  see  that  a  slight 
transposition  was  absolutely  necessary  here,  when  there  is  not 
conunon  sense  in  the  passage,  as  it  stands  without  such  trans- 
position. I'arolles  only  nieai\s,  "■  You  shall  iind  one  captain 
Spurio  in  the  eanip,  with  a  scar  on  his  letl  eheek,  a  mark  tif 
war  that  my  sword  gave  him."     Tiikoualu. 

■    •  thry  wear  themxelves  in  the  cap  of  the  time,  there,  do 

muster  tritr  f^ait,  &c.]  The  main  obscurity  of  this  passage  arises 
from  the  mistake  of  a  single  litter.  We  should  read,  instead 
of  (lu  wtislir,  to  miistrr.  To  ivear  themse/vrs  in  the  cap  of  the 
time,  signifies  to  be  the  foremost  in  the  fashion  :  the  ligurative 
allusion  is  to  the  gallantry  thiii  in  vogue,  of  wiaring  jewels, 
flowers,  and  their  mihlns.s's  lavours  in  their  e;lp^. —  J  hire 
to  muster  true  frail,  signifies  to  ussenibK-  together  in  the  high 
road  of  the  fashion.     All  the  rest  is  intelligible  and  easy. 

N\  AHiifiiroN. 

I  think  this  emendation  cannot  be  said  to  give  much  light  to 
the  obscurity  of  the  passage.  Perhaps  it  njight  be  read  thus: — 
'J'hey  flo  niu^ter  with  the  true  gait,  that  is,  they  have  the  true 
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and  though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,'  such  are 
to  be  followed :  after  them,  and  take  a  more  di- 
lated farewell. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows ;  and  like  to  prove  most 
sinewy  sword-men. 

[  Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Pardon,  my  lord,  [Kneeling.^  for  me  and 
for  my  tidings. 


military  step.     Every  man  has  observed  soooething  peculiar  in 
the  strut  of  a  soldier.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  we  should  read — master  true  gait.     To  master  any 
thing,  is  to  learn  it  perfectly.     So,  in  King  Henry  /F.  P.  1 : 

"  As  if  he  master'd  there  a  double  spirit 

*' Of  teaching  and  of  learning ——." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V : 

"  Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days, 

"  And  those  he  masters  now." 
In  this  last  instance,  however,  both  the  quartos,  viz.  1600  and 
1608,  read  musters,     Steevens. 

The  obscurity  of  the  passage  arises  only  from  the  fantastical 
language  of  a  character  like  Parolles,  whose  affectation  of  wit 
urges  his  imagination  from  one  allusion  to  another,  without 
allowing  time  for  his  judgment  to  determine  their  congruity. 
The  cajy  of  time  being  the  first  image  that  occurs,  true  gaity 
manner  of  eating,  speakitig,  &c.  are  the  several  ornaments 
which  they  muster,  place,  or  arrange  in  timeh  cap.  This  is 
done  under  the  injiiience  of  the  most  received  star  ;  that  is,  the 
person  in  the  highest  repute  for  setting  the  fashions: — and 
though  the  devil  were  to  lead  the  measure  or  dance  of  fashion, 
such  is  their  implicit  submission,  that  even  he  must  be  followed. 

Henley. 

' lead  the  measure,]  i.  e.  the  dance.     So,  in  Much  Ado 

about  Nothing,  Beatrice  says :  "  Tell  him  there  is  measure  in 
every  thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer."     Steevens. 

S   2 
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King.  V\\  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 

Laf.  Then  here's  a  man 

Stands,  that  has  brought  ^  his  pardon.   I  would,  you 
Had  kneel'd,  niv  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy;  and 
That,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  liad;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for't. 

Laf,  Goodfaith,  across  :'* 

But,  my  good  lord,  'tis  thus;  "Will  you  be  cur'd 
Otyour  inlirmity  ? 

King,  No. 

Laf.  O,  will  you  cat 

No  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ?  yes,  but  you  will, 
My  noble  grapes,  an  if  my  royal  fox 
Could  reach  them  :'  I  have  seen  a  medicine,- 


•  brought  — ]  Some  modern  editions  read — buuvr^ht. 

MALONt. 

"  across  ;]  Tliis  word,   as  has  been  already  observed,  is 

used  when  any  pass  of  wit  miscarries.     Johnson. 

While  chivalry  was  in  vogue,  breaking  spears  against  a  (juin- 
tain  was  a  favourite  exercise.  lie  who  shivered  the  greatest 
jiuniher  wus  esteemed  the  most  ailroit  ;  but  then  it  was  to  bu 
pcrlormed  exactly  with  the  point,  for  if  achieved  by  a  side- 
stroke,  or  across,  it  showed  uiiskilfulniss,  and  disgracicl  the 
praetiser.  Here,  therefore,  Lafeu  retlccts  on  the  King's  wit, 
us  ankward  and  iiuHeetual,  and,  in  llic  terms  of  play,  good  for 
nothing.     Iloi.r  \VniTr. 

See  As  i/oii  like  it.  Act  III.  sc.  iv,  p.  I'Jt.     Steevkns. 

'  i/rs,  hut  you  xvxU, 

My  nnhlf  praprs,  i^c.j  The  words — Mt/  voblv  ^rape'--,  seem 
to  Dr.  Warburfon  and  Sir  T.  Hanmer  to  stand  so  nuich  in  the 
way,  that  thcv  have  silently  nmltttd  tlnin.  T  hey  nriy  he,  in- 
deed, rejected  without  great  loss,  but  I  believe  they  are  Shuk- 
frpcart-'ii  words.  Yfin  uill  Kit,  savi  Lal'eu,  )iii  <^r(iprs.  V#.t, 
Lilt  yiju  ni/l  rat  sncli  nob/e  ^rajjr.i^  a.s  1  bring  you,  ij  you  could 
reach  thmi.     .loifN.s(>N. 


medicine,]  is  licre  put  for  a  she-jJij/siciati.     IIanmer. 
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That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone ; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary,' 
AVith  spritely  fire  and  motion;  whose  simple  touch* 
Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay. 
To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
And  write^  to  her  a  love-line. 

Kiyo.  What  her  is  this  ? 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  she :  My  lord,  there's  one 
arriv'd. 
If  you  will  see  her, — now,  by  my  faith  and  honour. 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession," 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness:^  Will  you  see  her 

•  and  make  you  dance  canary,]  Mr.  Rich,  Brome,  in 

J__         *•.!       1         ml  ^1 ' ,  rrr' .  .7  Twr  .  1 


his  comedy,  entitled.  The  City  Wit,  or  the  Woman  tvears  the 
Breeches,  Act  IV.  sc.  i.  mentions  this  among  other  dances : 
"As  for  corantoes,  lavoltos,  jigs,  measures,  pavins,  brawls, 
gaUiards,  or  canaries  ;  I  speak  it  not  swellingly,  but  I  subscribe 
to  no  man."    Dr.  Grey. 

*  Xiihose  simple  touch  &c.]     Thus,    Ovid^    Amor.  III. 

vii.  41  : 

Illius  ad  tactum  Pyliusjuvenescerepossit, 
IWionosque  annis  Jbrtior  esse  suis.     Steevens. 

*  And  write  — ]  I  believe  a  line  preceding  this  has  been  lost. 

Malone. 

**  — ; —  her  years,  profession,]  By  profession  is  meant  her  de- 
claration of  the  end  and  purpose  of  her  coming.  Warburton. 

^  Than  I  dare  blame  my  iveakness :]  This  is  one  of  Shak- 
speare's  perplexed  expressions.  "  To  acknowledge  how  much 
she  has  astonished  me,  would  be  to  acknowledge  a  weakness ; 
and  this  I  am  unwiUing  to  do."     Steevens. 

Lafeu*s  meaning  appears  to  me  to  be  this: — "That  the 
amazement  she  excited  in  hino  was  so  great,  that  he  could  not 
impute  it  merely  to  his  own  weakness,  but  to  the  wonderful 
qualities  of  the  object  that  occasioned  it."    M.  Mason,. 
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(For  that  is  her  demand,)  and  know  lier  business? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

KiXG.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration  ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine. 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Laf.  Nay,  I'll  fit  you, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  {^Exit  Lafeu. 

KixCr.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  pro- 
logues.** 

Re-ente?^  Lafeu,  'with  Helena. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

I  J  IF.  Nay,  come  your  ways;^ 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  liini  : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like  ;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears:  I  am  (^ressid's  uncle,' 
That  dare  leave  two  together  ;  fare  you  well. 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  fol- 
low us  ? 

JIf.l.  Ay,  my  good  lord.    Gerard  de  Narbon  was 
My  latlier;  in  what  he  did  profess,  well  I'ound."^ 

King.   I  knew  him. 

•    Thus  hr  his  spccinl  tiolhiiin  ever  prologuis.]   So,  in  Ollirllo  : 
'♦  'Ti»  fvc/more  the  pm/o^itr  to  his  slt'i'p."     Stekvkns. 

"  come  your  tvm/s  ;]   'I'his  vulf^arism  is  also  put  intn  the 

mouth  of  Po/ouiiis.     See  Hamtrl,  Aet  I.  se.  iii.     Stekvkns. 

'  C'ri'ssitl's  uticlr,]   I  am  like  I'aiularus.  See  Troilns  and 

Crcsxidit.     Johnson, 

' melljbuful.']  i.  e.  of  known,  aekiiowlcdged,  excellence. 

SfliJCVKNS., 
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Hel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards 
liim  ; 
Knowing  him,  is  enough.     On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me  ;  chiefly  one, 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling. 
He  bad  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye,^ 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear ;  I  have  so  : 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that  malignant  cause  wiierein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power,* 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure,— r< 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leaye  us  ;  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransome  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate, — I  say  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope. 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empiricks  ;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains  : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you  j 

' a  triple  eye,"]  i.  e.  a  third  eye.     So,  in  Antony  and 

Cleopatra  : 

"  The  triple  pillar  of  the  world,  transform'd 
*'  Into  a  strumpet's  fool."     Steevexs. 

* wherein  the  honour 


Of  my  dear  father'' s  gift  stands  chief  in  power  ^1  Perhaps  we 
may  better  read : 

— wherein  the  power 

Of  my  dear  father^  s  gift  stands  chief  in  honour. 

JOHNSOX, 
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liumbly  cntreatinf]^  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  agam. 

King.  I  cannot   give    thee   less,  to  be  call'd 
grateiul  : 
Thou  thought'.st  to  help  me ;  and  such  thanks  I 

As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live : 
But,  what  at  fidl  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  partj 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

II EL.  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  vou  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy : 
lie  that  oi'  greatest  works  is  finisher. 
Oil  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister  : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown, 
When  judges  have  been  babes.*  Great  floods  have 

flown 
From  simple  sources;  and  great  seas  have  dried, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied.^ 

•  .So  holtj  tvrit  in  Imhfx  linth  juJfrrnent  shown. 

When  judrics  liave  beni  hahes.']  The  allusion  is  to  St. 
Mattheivs  Gospel,  xi.  '15  :  "  O  father,  lord  of"  heaven  ami  earth, 
1  thank  thee,  because  ih(ni  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  ivisc 
ami  priidtnt,  lunl  rcvndcd  thcni  unto  babcsy  See  also  1  Coi\ 
i.  27  :  "  Hut  (Iod  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
cnnfouiul  the  wise  ;  and  (ion  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
the  world,  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty." 

MaLON'E. 

'  IVhrn  miracles  have  hi/  the  frreatest  been  denicd.'\  1  do  ni)t 
HCe  the  irnpiirt  or  connection  of  this  line.  As  the  next  line 
tilands  witliout  a  correspondent  rliynie,  1  suspect  that  souKtliing 
has  been  lost.     Johnson. 

I  point  the  pa-ssage  thus;  and  then  I  see  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  connection  : 

When  judfies  have  been  babes.     Great  Jinods,  Ai-c. 
When  mtracles  have  by  tbr  greatest  been  itemed. 
Shakspeare,  after  alluding  to  the  production  of  water  from  a 
f^rk,  and  l/ir  dn/ing  up  uf   the  lied   Sea,  says,  tliat  miiaeles  had 
^txn  dcnud  bij  the  Ciii^Ali^^r ;  or,  in  otlicr  words,   that  the* 
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Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits. 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits.' 

King.  I  must  not  hear  thee ;  fare  thee  well,  kind 
maid ; 
Thy  pains,  not  us*d,  must  by  thyself  be  paid : 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward, 

Hel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr*d : 
It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  things  knows. 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows : 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent ; 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim ;  ^ 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure. 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

Elders  of  Israel  (who  just  before,  in  reference  to  another 
text,  were  styled  judges)  had,  notwithstanding  these  miracles, 
wrought  for  their  own  preservation,  refused  that  compliance  they 
ought  to  have  yielded.  See  the  Book  of  i!,\coi/2<5,  particularly 
ch.  xvii.  5,  6,  &c.     Henley. 

So  holy  "writ,  &c.  alludes  to  Daniel's  judging,  M'hen,  "  a  young 
youth,"  the  two  Elders  in  the  story  of  Susannah.  Great  Jioods^ 
i.  e.  when  Moses  smote  the  rock  in  Horeb,  Exod.  xvii. 

great  seas  have  dried 

When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  see  the  import  or  connection  of  this  line.     It 
certainly  refers  to  the  children  of  Israel  passing  the  Red  Sea, 
when  miracles  had  been  denied,  or  not  hearkened  to,  by  Pha* 
raoh.     Holt  White. 

' and  despair  most  sits.]    The  old  copy  reads — shifls. 

The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone, 

•  Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim  ;'\  i.  e.  pretend  to 
greater  things  than  befits  the  mediocrity  of  my  condition. 

Warburton. 
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Kixcr.  Art  thou  so  contident  ?  Within  what  space 
Hop'st  thou  my  cure  ? 

Hel,  The  greatest  grace  lending  gi-ace/ 

Ere  twice  the  horses  oftlie  sun  sliall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring  ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
JMoist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  slee])y  lamp  ;' 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Ilath  toll!  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  flv, 
Health  shall  lixe  fi'ee,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

KiXG.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence, 
\\'hat  dar'st  thou  venture  ? 

IIkl.  Tax  o}'imj)udence, — 

A  striun])et's  boldness,  a  di\  ulged  shame, — 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads ;   my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  otheiwise  ;  no  worse  of  worst  extended, 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended.'^ 


'"  I  ratlicr  think  that  she  means  to  say, — I  am  not  an  impostor 
lliat  prucldini  one  thin^'  anil  design  anotlier,  I  fiat  proclaim  a  cure 
and  aim  at  a  fraud;   I  tliink  what  I  speak.     Johnson'. 

'*  The  rrrcatr.st   grace  Iciidinii  grace,]    I  sliouhl  have  thought 
the  repetition  o(  ij^racc  to  have  been  superHnous,  if  the  i^race  of 
grace  had  not  occurred  in  the  speecli  h itii  uhicli  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth  conchides.      Stkevkns. 

Thi'  former  ^race  in  this  passage,  and   the    latter  in  Macdcth, 
evidently  signify  divine  ir,(ue.      IliCNI.KV. 

' his  sleepy  lump;]   Old   copy — her  sleepy  lamj).     Cor- 
rected by  Mr.  Uoue.     iSIai-one. 

* a  (/ivnltretl  shame, — 


c^ 


Traduc'd  bif  odious  ballads  ;  my  maiden's  name 

Seared  olhenvise  ;   no  ivorsr  o/'xiorst  extended. 

If  till    vilest    torture    let    my  life  be  ended.]      I  tvould  bear 

(says  she)    t/ie  tax  o/'  impudence,   which   is  the  denotement  o/'  a 

struiujtet  ;   Mould  endure  a   shame   result iiiir  from    my  failure  in 

tchat  J  haix  undc/takcnf  and  thence  become  the  subject  o/  odious 
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King.   Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit 
doth  speak ; 
His  powerful  sound,  within  an  organ  weak  ;^ 


ballads  ;  let  my  maiden  reputation  be  othertvise  hranded ;  and, 
no  worse  of  worst  extended,  i.  e.  provided  nothing  ivorse  is 
offered  to  me,  (meaning  violation,)  let  my  life  be  ended  ivith  the 
tvorst  of  tortures.  The  poet,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  has  ob- 
scured the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  xvorst  that  can  befal  a 
tvonian,  being  extended  to  me,  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
last  line.     Steevens. 

Tax  of  impudence,  that  is,  to  be  charged  with  having  the 
boldness  of  a  strumpet : — a  dividged  shame ;  i.  e.  to  be  traduced 
by  odious  ballads ; — my  maiden  name^s  seared  othertvise  ;  i.  e. 
to  be  stigmatized  as  a  prostitute : — no  tvorse  of  worst  extended  ; 
i.  e.  to  be  so  defamed  that  nothing  severer  can  be  said  against 
those  who  are  most  publickly  reported  to  be  infamous.  Shak- 
speare  has  used  the  word  sear  and  extended  in  The  Winter'' s 
Tale,  both  in  the  same  sense  as  above: 

" for  calumny  will  sear 

"  Virtue  itself!" 

And  "  The  report  of  her  is  extended  more  than  can  be  thought.'* 

Henley. 

The  old  copy  reads,  not  no,  but  ne,  probably  an  error  for 
nay,  or  the.  I  would  wish  to  read  and  point  the  latter  part  of 
the  passage  thus : 

my  maiden'' s  name 

Sear'd  otherwise  ;  nay,  worst  of  worst,  extended 
With  vilest  torture,  let  my  life  be  ended. 
i.  e.  Let  me  be  otherwise  branded  ; — and  (what  is  the  worst  of 
worst,  the  consummation  of  misery,)  my  body  being  extended 
on  the  rack  by  the  most  cruel  torture,  let  my  life  pay  the  for- 
feit of  my  presumption. 

So,  in  Daniel's  Cleopatra,  1594  : 

" the  ivorst  (f  worst  of  ills," 

No  was  introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 
Again,  in  The  Remedie  of  Love,  ^to.  1600: 
"  If  she  be  fat,  then  she  is  swollen,  say, 
"  If  browne,  then  tawny  as  the  Africk  Moore ; 
"  If  slender,  leane,  meagre  and  worne  away, 
"  If  courtly,  wanton,  worst  qfivorsi  before.'' 

Maloxe. 
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And  what  impossibility  would  slay- 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  w\ay.* 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  ibr  all,  that  lite  can  rate 
Wortli  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate  ;^ 
Yoiitli,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all° 
That  happiness  and  prime^  can  happy  call: 

'  Methinksy  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak  ; 
His   powerful  sound,  within   an   organ   tvcak:]  Tlie   verb, 
doth  speak,  in  the  first  line,  should  be  understood  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  construction  of  the  second,  tlius: 

Ilis  poxi:erful  sound  spealcs  ivithin  a  tveak  organ. 

Heath. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  just  and  happy  explanation. 

Stkkvens. 

*  And  what  impossibility/  would  slay 

In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  ur/^.]  i.  c.  and  that 
w  hich,  if  I  trusted  to  my  reason,  I  should  think  impossible,  1 
yet,  perceiving  thee  to  be  actuated  by  some  blessed  spirit, 
think  thee  capable  of  ettecting.     Malone. 

*  '"  ihi'c  hath  estimate  ;]   May  be  counted  among   the 

gifts  enjoyed  by  thee.     Johnson. 

*  Youth,  beauti/,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  a// — ]  'ihe  old 
copy  omits  virtue.  It  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Warburton,  to  re- 
medy a  defect  in  the  measure.     Stekvens. 

'  prime  — ]   Youth  ;  the  spring  or  morning  of  life. 

Johnson. 

Should  we  not  vend— pride?  Dr.  Johnson  explains  prime  to 
mean  i/oitlh ;  and  indeed  I  do  not  see  any  otiicr  plausible  inter- 
pretation that  can  be  given  of  it.  Hut  how  does  tli;it  suit  with 
the  context?  "  Vou  have  all  that  is  worth  the  name  ot  lite; 
youth,  beauty,  dc.  all.  That  luippinesK  and  youth  ran  happy 
call." — Iia})]tincss  and  pride  may  .si^'oify,  1  tliink,  the  pride  of 
happiness  ;  the  proutiist  >fati'  of  happiness.  So,  in  The  Second 
Part  of  Henry  II.  .\(  t  III.  sc.  i.  the  voice  and  echo,  is  put  for 
the  v(jhe  iif  rchu,   or,  the  echoing  voice.     'I'vitwuirr. 

I  tliiiik,  with  Dr.  .Johnson,  that  prime  is  hi  re  used  n.s  a  sub- 
stantive, but  that  it  nuans,  that  sprightlii  vi}:our  which  usually 
uccompanies  us  in  the  prime  of  life.  So,  in  Montaigne's  Essatcs^ 
translated  by  I'lorio,  IflO't,  H.  IF.  c.  (J:  •'  Many  things  seeme 
greater  by  iniaginaliiMi,  than  by  effect.  1  liave  passed  over 
■  good  part  of  my  age  in  bound  and  perlcct  iituUli.     1  say,  not 
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Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physick  I  will  try; 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property* 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die; 
And  well  deserv'd:  Not  helping,  death's  my  fee; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of 
heaven.^ 

Hel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me,  with  thy  kingly 
hand, 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  w  ill  jcommand : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France; 

only  sound,  but  blithe  and  wantonly-lustful.  That  state,  full  of 
lust,  o( prime  and  mirth,  made  me  deeme  the  consideration  of 
sicknesses  so  yrksome,  that  when  I  came  to  the  experience  of 
them,  I  have  found  their  fits  but  weak."     Malone. 

*  171  property — ']     In  property  seems  to  be  here  used, 

with  much  laxity,  for— /«  the  due  performance.  In  a  subse- 
quent passage  it  seems  to  mean  either  a  thing  possessed,  or  a 
subject  discriminated  by  peculiar  qualities : 

"  The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 

*'  Not  by  the  title."     Malone. 

'  Ay^  hy  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  o/"  heaven.]  The  old  copy 
reads : 

— — — —  my  hopes  of  help.     Steevens. 

The  King  could  have  but  a  very  slight  hope  of  help  from  her, 
scarce  enough  to  swear  by :  and  therefore  Helen  might  suspect 
he  meant  to  equivocate  with  her.  Besides,  observe,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  scene  is  strictly  in  rhyme :  and  there  is  no  shadow 
of  reason  why  it  should  be  interrupted  here.  I  rather  imagine 
the  poet  wrote : 

Jy,  by  my  sceptrCy  and  my  hopes  of  heaven.     Thirlby. 
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^Iv  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
"With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state:' 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  1  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

KiXG.  Here  is  my  hand;  the  premises  observed, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd; 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time;  for  1, 
Thy  resolv'd  ])atient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
IVIore  should  I  (juestion  thee,  and  more  I  must; 
Though,  more  to  know,  could  not  be  more  to  trust; 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on, — But 

rest 
Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 
(Jive  me  some  help  here,  ho! — If  thou  ])roceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

\_llourisJi.     Krcunf. 


'  JVidi  ftiit/ branch  or  nwiv^f  of  thy  state :']  81i;iks])carc  un- 
questionably wrote  ivijuiiff,  j,Mal"ting.  Inipc,  a  yiatr,  or  blip,  or 
sucker  :  by  wbicb  slie  na-ans  one  of  tbe  sons  ot'  France.  Cax- 
ton  calls  our  I'riiut-  Arthur,  ttial  nuble  inipe  of  fame. 

Wahiiurtoji. 

Imaf^e  is  surely  the  true  riadiug,  and  may  mean  any  repre- 
sentative of  thine;  i.  e.  any  one  who  resembles  you  as  being  rc- 
hitcil  to  your  family,  or  as  a  prince  ri  Meets  any  part  of  your 
fctate  aiul  majesty.  There  is  no  such  worci  as  iinptiiie ;  and,  aj> 
]Vlr.  M.  Mason  observes,  were  such  a  one  coined,  it  would  nu-an 
nothing  but  the  art  of  gndting.  .Mr.  Henley  adds,  that  hifincli 
refers  to  the  collalirul  descindants  ot"  the  ro)al  blood,  and 
vttage  to  the  direct  and  immediate  line.     Steevkns. 

Our  author  again  uses  the  word  image  in  the  .same  sense  as 
liere,   in  his  Juipr  o/  Ijicrecc: 

''  O,  IVuiu  thy  cheeks  my  image  tliou  lia>l  torn." 

MalokE. 
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SCENE  IL 

Rousillon.     A  Boom  in  the  Countess's  Palace, 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir;  I  shall  now  put  you  to 
the  height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo,  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly 
taught:  I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court!  why,  what  place  make 
you  special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  con- 
tempt? But  to  the  court! 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man 
any  manners,  he  may  easily  put  it 'off  at  court:  he 
that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  ofFs  cap,  kiss  his 
hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands, 
lip,  nor  cap ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say 
precisely,  were  not  for  the  court:  but,  for  me,  I 
have  an  answer  will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer,  that 
fits  all  questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  but- 
tocks;^ the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the 
brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

'  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  ^t.]  This  expression  is  prover- 
bial. See  Ray's  Proverbs,  and  Burton's  Anat.  of  Melancholy, 
edit.  1632,  p.  666. 

Again,  in  More  Fools  Yet,  by  R.  S.  a  collection  of  Epigrams, 
4to.  1610: 

"  Moreover  sattin  sutes  he  doth  compare 

"  Unto  the  service  of  a  barber's  chayre ; 

"  As  fit  for  every  Jacke  and  journeyman, 

"  As  for  a  knight  or  worthy  gentleman."     Steevexs. 
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CouxT.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  ques- 
tions ? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffata 
punk,  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger,^  as  a 

'  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger,]   Tojn  is  the  man, 

and  by  Tib  we  are  to  understand  the  woman,  and  therefore, 
more  properly,  we  might  read — Tom's  nis/i  fur,  &c.  The  allu- 
t^ion  is  to  an  ancient  practice  of  marrying  with  a  rush  ring,  as 
well  in  other  countries  as  in  England,  lireval,  in  his  Antiquities 
of  Paris,  mentions  it  as  a  kind  of  espousal  used  in  France,  by 
such  persons  as  meant  to  live  together  in  a  state  of  concubuiage: 
but  in  England  it  was  scarce  ever  practised  except  by  designing 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  those  young  women  to  whom 
they  jiretended  love. 

Richard  Poore,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  Constitutinvx^ 
anni,  1217,  forbids  the  puUing  of  rush  rings,  or  any  the  like 
matter,  on  women's  fmgers,  in  order  to  the  debauching  them 
more  readily:  and  he  insinuates,  as  the  reason  for  the  proliibi- 
tion,  that  there  were  some  people  weak  enough  to  believe,  that 
what  wa>  thus  done  in  jest,  was  a  real  marriage. 

But,  notwithsUmding  this  censure  on  it,  the  practice  was  not 
abolished;  for  it  is  aliudid  to  in  a  song  in  a  play  written  by  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,   called  'I'/ir  luvals: 

"  I'll  crown  thee  with  a  garland  of  straw  then, 
"  And  I'll  marry  thee  with  a  rtis/i  r/"«!>." 
which   song,   bv  the  way,  was  first  sung  by  Miss  Davjf;   she 
acted  the  part  of  Celania"  in  the  play;  and  King  Charles  H.  upon 
hearing  it,  was  so  pleased  with  her  voice  and  action,   tljat  he 
took  her  from  the  stage,  and  made  her  his  mistress. 

Again,    in    the    song    called    J'/ir    ll'iiichcstcr    IVedding,    m 
D'Urfcy's  Pills  to  purf^e  Mvlauchoh/,  Vol.  I.  p.  '27G: 
"  Pert  Sfrtiihon  wak  kind  to  Hetty, 

'»  And  bhthi'  as  a  bir<l  in  the  spring; 
**  And  Tommy  was  so  to  Katy, 

*'   And  ucdded  her  with  n  rmli   riiiy.^^ 

Sill  .1.  Hawk  IKS. 

Ti/i  nnd  Tom,  in  plain  l-jiglish,    I  believe,  stand  for  uniiton 
And  rofiur.     So,  in  Churcht/nrfPs  C/ioisr  : 

"  Tushe,  that's  a  toye;  let  Tnmkin  taike  of  7VM." 
Again,   in  the    iltirrnrs   Mnjrxtirs  Eulirtaiunirut  in  Snjfulk  anil 
Aurfulkf  Ac.  by  The.  Churchyard,  4 to.  no  date: 
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pancake  for  Shrove-tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day, 
as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as 
a  scolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the 
Dun^s  lip  to  the  friar's  mouth ;  nay,  as  the  pudding 
to  his  skin. 


Cwpid. 
"  And  doth  not  Jove  and  Mars  bear  sway  ?     Tush,  that 
is  true." 

Philosopher. 
"  Then  put  in  Tom  and  TibbCy  and  all  bears  sway  as 
much  as  you."     Steevens. 

An  anon3'mous  writer,  [iVTr.  Ritson,]  with  some  probability, 
supposes  that  this  is  one  of  those  covert  allusions  in  which  Shak- 
speare  frequently  indulges  himself.  The  following  lines  of 
Cleiveland  on  an  Hermaphrodite  seem  to  countenance  the  sup- 
position : 

"  Nay,  those  which  modesty  can  mean, 

"  But  dare  not  speak,  are  Epicene. 

"  That  gamester  needs  must  overcome, 

"  That  can  play  both  with  Tib  and  Tom." 
Sir  John   Hawkins  would  read — "  as  Tom's  rush  for  Tib''s 
fore-finger."     But  if  this  were  the  author's  meaning,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  alter  still  farther,  and  to  read — -As  Tom's  rush 
for  Tih'sjburth  finger.     Malone. 

At  the  game  of  Gleek,  the  ace  was  called  Tib,  and  the  knave 
Tom  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  explanation  of  the  lines  cited  from 
Cleiveland.  The  practice  of  marrying  with  a  rush  ri7ig,  men- 
tioned by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  is  very  questionable,  and  it  might 
be  difficult  to  find  any  authority  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

Douce. 

Sir  John  Hawkins's  alteration  is  unnecessary.  It  was  the 
practice,  in  former  times,  for  the  woman  to  give  the  man  a  ring, 
as  well  as  for  the  man  to  give  her  one.  So,  in  the  last  scene  of 
Tvoeljlh- Night,  the  priest,  giving  c\  account  of  Olivia's  mar- 
riage, says,  it  was 

"  Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 

"  Strengthen'd  by  enterchangement  of  your  rings.'" 

M.  Mason. 

I  believe  what  some  of  us  have  asserted  respecting  the  ex- 
change of  rings  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  is  only  true  of  the 
marriage  contract,  in  which  such  a  practice  undoubtedly  pre- 
railed.     Steevens. 

VOL.  VIII.  T 
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Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  sucli  fit- 
ness for  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your 
constable,  it  will  fit  any  qnestion. 

Count,  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
size,  that  mnst  fit  all  tlemands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it :  here  it  is,  and 
all  that  belongs  to't :  Ask  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier ; 
it  shall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,^  if  we  could  :  T  w  ill 
be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by 
your  answer.     I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier  r 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir,* There's  a  sini])le  putting 

off; — more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that 
loves  you. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — Thick,  ihiek,  spare  iiol  nie. 

Count.  I  thiidv,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
homely  meat. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — Xay,  put  nie  to'l,  1  warrant 
you. 

Count.    Vou  were  lalciy  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

*  To  fjf  i/oung  again,]  Tlu  lady  censures  hi r  Dwn  levity  in 
trifling  w  illi  her  jester,  as  u  riilieulous  attempt  to  return  buck  to 
youth.     .Idussos. 

*  ()  Loidy  v//',]  A  riiliciile  on  lh.it  luolisli  ixpli  tive  ot.speech 
then  in  vogue  at  court.     W'aiuilu ion. 

Thus  Clove  nnil  Orange,  in    Kvoif  Man  nut  of  his  Humour: 

••  Vou  conceive  nie,  sir? 0  Lord,  sir!" 

(Kivelanil,  in  one  othis  songs,  makes  his  (ientlcman — 

*'  Answer,  O  Lord,  sir  !  and  talk  plai^-book  oaths." 

I-'aumeiu 
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Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  O  Lord,  sir,  at  your  whip- 
ping, and  spare  not  me?  Indeed,  your  O  Lord,  sir, 
is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping ;  you  would  an- 
swer very  well  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were  but 
bound  to't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my — 
O  Lord,  sir :  I  see,  things  may  serve  long,  but 
not  serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 
to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — Why,  there't   serves   well 

again. 
Count.  An  end,  sir,  to  your  business:   Give 
Helen  this, 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  -back : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son ; 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you :  You 
understand  me  ? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully ;  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.        \ Exeunt  severally. 


T  2 
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SCENE    III. 

Paris.  J  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 
Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

I.AF.  Tiiey  say,  miracles  are  past;  and  we  have 
oiir  philosophical  ])ersons,  to  make  modern'  and 
famihar  tilings,  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence 
is  it,  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors;  ensconcing 
ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,"  when  we  should 
submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  i'ear/ 

Pah.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder, 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Per.   And  so  'tis. 

IjAF.  To  be  relincpiished  of  the  artists, 

Pah.  So  I  say;  both  of  (lalen  and  Paracelsus. 
Lai:    Of  all   the   learned  and   authentick    fel- 
lows,**— 

*  modern — "]   i.e.  common,   oidinary-      !^o,   in    As  yow 

tike  it  : 

'•  lull  of  wise  saws,  and  modern  instances." 
Again,    ill    anotlicT  play:    [   ///'.v  wtll  lluil    ends    well.    Art    V. 
«c,  iii.J   "  — willi  litr  niddcrn  grace — ."      Mai-onk. 

*  cnBConcing    onrsvhes   into   seeming    hnmvh'dgi ,  ]       'l\) 

ensconce  literally  signiHes  to  secure  us  in  a  fort.  So,  in  'I'hc 
Mem/  /f'/vrv  o/'  Windsor:  '*  I  will  ensconce  nie  bLliinil  the 
arras."  Inlo  (a  frcijutnt  practice  with  t)lil  writers)  is  used 
for  in.     Stkevkns. 

"  unknown  fear.  |      It  ar  is  here  an  object  of  fear. 

.1 1  III  N SON. 

*  I'ar.    Si)  I  Sit  If  ;    liiilli  of  (uilen  mid  Parnce/sns. 

Laf.  0/  ail  the  learned  and  authentick  /clloxvsy]  Sliak- 
ipcurc,  us  I  have  often  observed,  never  throws  out  his  words  at 
randmii.  Paracelsus,  though  no  beltir  than  an  ij^iiorant  and 
knavish  ciilluisiast,  wa*>  at  this  linte  in  such  vogue,  even  anjougsl 
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Par.  Right,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — ■ 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par.  Right :  as  'twere,  a  man  assured  of  an — ^ 

the  learned,  that  he  had  almost  justled  Galen  and  the  ancients 
out  of  credit.  On  this  account  learned  is  applied  to  Galen,  and 
authentick  or  fashionable  to  Paracelsus.  Sancy,  in  his  Coitfession 
CathoUque,  p.  301,  Ed.  Col.  1720,  is  made  to  say:  "  Je  trouve 
la  Riviere  premier  medecin,  de  meilleure  humeur  que  ces  gens-la. 
II  est  bon  Galeniste,  S)-  tres  bon  Paracelsiste.  II  dit  que  la  doc- 
trine de  Galien  est  honorable,  8^  non  mesprisable  pour  la  patho- 
logic, Sf  profitable  pour  les  boutiques.  L'' autre,  pourveu  que  ce 
soit  de  vrais  preceptes  de  Paracelse,  est  bonne  ^  suivre  pour  la 
verite,  pour  la  subtilite,  pour  I'espargne ;  en  sonviie  pour  la 
Therapeutique."     Warburton. 

As  the  whole  merriment  of  this  scene  consists  in  the  preten- 
sions of  Parolles  to  knowledge  and  sentiments  which  he  has  not, 
I  believe  here  are  two  passages  in  which  the  words  and  sense 
are  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  copies,  which  the  author  gave  to 
Lafeu.     I  read  this  passage  thus  : 

Laf.   To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists 

Par.  So  I  say. 

Laf.  Both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus^  of  all  the  learned  and 
authentick  Jelloivs  —— 

Par.  Right,  so  I  say.     Johnson. 

authentick  Jelloivs,']      The  phrase   of  the  diploma  is, 

authentice  licentiatus.     Musgrave. 

The  epithet  authentick  was  in  our  author's  time  particularly 
anplied  to  the  learned.     So,  in  Drayton's  Otvle,  ito.  1604': 
"  For  whicli  those  grave  and  still  authentick  sages, 
"  Which  sought  for  knowledge  in  those  golden  ages, 
"  From  whom  we  hold  the  science  that  we  have,"  &c. 

Malone. 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida : 

"  As  truth's  authentick  author  to  be  cited." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  version  of  the  eighth  Iliad  : 

" Nestor  cut  the  yeres 

"  With  his  new  drawne  authcntique  sword ; — ." 

Steevevs. 
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L.iF.  Uncertain  life,  and  snro  death. 

Pab.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  woidd  I  have  said. 

Laf.  I  may  tridy  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed  :  if  you  will  have  it  in  show- 
ing, you  shall  read  it   in, What  do  you   call 

tliere?" — 

Laf.    a    showing  of  a   heavenly  effect   in  an 
earthly  actor.' 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  said;  the  very  same. 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier  :  "^  'fore  me 
I  speak  in  respect 


"  Par.  //  is,  indeed:  if  you  tvill  have  it  in  shoivin^;,  <Src.] 
We  >li()uld  read,  I  think:  //  is,  indeed,  if  you  ivill  huic  it  a, 
xhoiving — you  shall  read  it  in  tvhat  do  you  call  there. — 

TyRW  HITT. 

Docs  not,  if  you  uull  have  it  in  shoiinrig,  signify  in  a  dcnion- 
strutiun  or  statenieni  of  the  case  ?     Henley. 

'  A  shoiving  of  a  heavenly  effect  &c.]  The  title  of  sonic 
paiiij)hh't  here  ridiculed.     W  .\  iihuhton. 

'  fl'hi/,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier:]  \\y  didphin  is  meant 
ihv  d(iitj)hi II,  the  111  ir  apparent,  and  the  hope  of  the  crown  of 
France.     His  title  is  so  translated  in  all  the  old  books. 

Steevens. 

Wliat  Mr.  Steevcns  observes  is  certainlv  (rue:  and  yet  the 
additional  word  your  induces  me  to  think  that  bv  dolvhiii  in 
the  j)a.ssa^e  before  us  the  fish  so  called  was  meant.  'Ihus,  in 
Antony  and  ('leuj)ftlrti : 

'• I  lis  <klij,riils 

**  Were  dolpliin-hkv  ;  they  show'd  his  back  above 

"  The  element  he  liv'd  in.'' 
Lafeu,  who  i.s  an  old  courtier,  if  he  had  meant  the  kind's  son, 
would  hurely  have  said — "  the  ilolphin."     I  use  the  old  spcllinj,', 

Malosv.. 

In  the  collo(|iiiul  lan^nnpc  of  Sjiakspeare's  time^(»/r  was  fre- 
quently employed  as  it  is  in  this  passage.  So,  in  Ifavdrt,  the 
Grave-digf^er  observes,  that  "  your  water  is  a  f^ore  decaver  of 
your  whorson  dead  body."  Again,  in  As  you  like  it:  "  Your 
if  is  the  only  piacc-niaker."     Steevens. 
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Par.  Nay,  *tis  strange,  *tis  very  strange,  that  is 
the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  most 
facinorous  spirit,^  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to 
be  the 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great 
transcendence :  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a 
further  use  to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery 
of  the  king,*  as  to  be 

Laf.  Generally  thankful. 

'  facinorous  spirit,']     This  word  is  used  in  Hey  wood's 

English  Traveller,  1633  : 

*'  And  magnified  for  high  Jhcinorous  deeds." 
Facinorous  is  wicked.  The  old  copy  spells  the  wordjacinerious; 
but  as  Parolles  is  not  designed  for  a  verbal  blunderer,   I  have 
adhered  to  the  common  spelling.     Steevens. 

■•  which   should,    itideed,  give    us    a  further   use    to   be 

made,  &c.]  I  believe  Parolles  has  again  usurped  words  and 
sense  to  which  he  has  no  right ;  and  I  read  this  passage  thus : 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak  and  debile  minister,  great  jwwer,  great 
transcendence ;  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  further  use  to 
he  made  than  the  mere  recovery  of  the  king. 

Par.  As  to  be 

Laf.  Generally  thankful.     Johnson. 

Wlien  the  parts  are  written  out  for  players,  the  names  of 
the  characters  which  they  are  to  represent  are  never  set  down ; 
but  only  the  last  words  of  the  preceding  speech  which  belongs 
to  their  partner  in  the  scene.  If  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were 
printed  (as  there  is  reason  to  suspect)  from  these  piece-meal 
transcripts,  how  easily  may  the  mistake  be  accounted  for,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  judiciously  strove  to  remedy  ?     Steevens. 
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-    '     Enter  King,  Heleva,  and  Attendants. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well :  Here 
comes  the  king. 

Laf.  Lustick,  as  the  Dutclinian  says:'  I'll  like 
a  maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my 
head :   Why,  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  coianto. 

Par.  Mart  du  Vtnaigre!  Is  not  this  Helen? 

JjAF.  'Fore  God,  [  think  so. 

KiXG.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. — 

{Ej'it  an  Attendant. 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side  ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd  sense 
Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift, 
Whicli  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  tliine  eye:  this  youthful  parcel 
Oi' noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 

*  Lustick,  as  tlir  Dutchman  sa^s ;]  Lustigh  is  tho  Dutth 
word  for  lusty,  choarful,  pleasant.  It  is  used  in  IJaus  Jia-r- 
pot^i  invisible  Cijtncdijy  l<il."S: 

'♦ can  walk  a  mile  or  two 

'*    .'f.s  liislitjur  as  a  boor — ." 
Again,  in  T/u:  IVitchcs  (^' Lunisui/iirc,  \)y  \U\\\ooi\  ;uul  Rroonic, 
1634  : 

"  Wliaf  all  ftistirk,  all  frolicksonu- !" 
The  burden  also  of  one  of  our  ancitnt  ^Icdlcys  is— 

"  III  V  Lusticke."  Stkevens. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  tin-  Diitcli  at 
AmJKiyna,  in  IG'J'J,  it  is  said,  fliat  after  a  iii^'lit  spent  in  |)r.iyer, 
Ac  by  some  of  the  |)ris(»iiers,  '•  tlie  Duli  li  that  guarded  them 
offered  tlieni  wine,  bidding  tijem  drink  Itislic/c,  and  drive  away 
the  sorrow,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  own  nation.'' 

Kked. 
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O'erwhom  both  sovereign  powerandfather's  voice^ 
I  have  to  use :  thy  frank  election  make  ; 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  for- 
sake. 

Hel,  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mis- 
tress 
Fall,  when  love  please! — marry,  to  each,  but  one  ! ' 

Laf.  I'd  give  bay  Curtal,^  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  ^  than  these  boys*, 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those,  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restor'd  the  king  to 
health. 

All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for 
you. 

*  O'er  whom  both  sovef-eign  power  and  father's  voice — ]  They 
were  his  wards  as  well  as  his  subjects.     Henley. 

7 marry,  to  each,  but  one  !]  I  cannot  understand  this  pas- 
sage in  any  other  sense,  than  as  a  ludicrous  exclamation,  in  con- 
sequence of  Helena's  wish  of  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress  to 
each  of  the  lords.  If  that  be  so,  it  cannot  belong  to  Helena ; 
and  might,  properly  enough,  be  given  to  ParoUes.    TyRWHixx. 

Tyrwhitt's  observations  on  this  passage  are  not  conceived  with 
his  usual  sagacity.  He  mistakes  the  import  of  the  words  hut 
one,  whicli  does  not  mean  onli/  one,  but  except  one. 

Helena  wishes  a  fair  and  virtuous  mistress  to  each  of  the 
young  lords  who  were  present,  one  only  excepted  ;  and  the  per- 
son excepted  is  Bertram,  whose  mistress  she  hoped  she  herself 
should  be ;  and  she  makes  the  exception  out  of  modesty :  for 
otherwise  the  description  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  mistress  would 
have  extended  to  herself.     M.  Mason. 

• bai/  Ciirtal,']  i.  e.  a  bay,  docked  horse.     Steevens. 

^  My  moidh  no  more  were  broken — ]  A  broken  moidh  is  a 
mouth  which  has  lost  part  of  its  teeth.    Johnson. 
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IIel.  I  am  a  simple  maid;  and  therein  wealthiest, 
Tliat,  I  })rotest,  I  simply  am  a  maid  : — ■ — • 
Please  it  yonr  majesty,  I  have  done  already : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 
JVe  blush,  that  thou  shuuld\si  choose  ;  Out,  be  refus'd^ 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever; 
IVe'll  ne'er  come  there  again.^ 

Kix(;.  Make  choice  ;  and,  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly  ; 
And  to  im])erial  Love,  that  god  most  high. 
Do  my  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit  ? 

1  Lord.  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir  ;  all  the  rest  is  mute.* 


•  We  blush,  that  thou  should'st  chouse ;  but,  be  refu^^d. 
Let  the  white  death  S^cJ]  In  the  original  copy,  these  lines  are 
pointed  thus: 

IVe  blush  that  thou  should'st  choose,  but  be  refused; 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  checic  for  ever,  &c. 
This  punctuation  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions.     The  present  regulation  of  the  text  appears  to  me  to 
afford  a  much  clearer  sense.     "  My  blushes,  (says  Helen,)  thus 
whisper  me.     We  blush  that  thou  should'st  have  the  nomination 
of  thy  husband.     However,  clioose  him  at  thy  peril,     Hut,  if 
thou  be  refused,  let  thy  cheeks  be  for  ever  pale  ;  we  will  never 
revisit  them  again,'' 

'J'he  blushes,  which  are  here  personified,  could  not  be  .^up- 
posed  to  know  that  Helena  woulil  be  refused,  as,  according  to 
the  former  punctuatiou,  tluy  appear  to  do  ;  and,  even  if  the 
poet  had  meant  this,  he  would  surely  have  written  "  — aud  be 
refu.sed,"  not  " — but  be  retused.'' 

/?r  refu.s^d  means  the  same  as — ♦*  thou  being  refused," — or, 
«'  be  tliou  refused."     Mai.onk. 

'I'he  white  dralh  is  the  cidorosis.     Johnson. 
'rhcpestilcncethat  ravaged  I-nglaiidin  the  reign  of  Kdward  HI, 
was  called  "  the  black  death''      Sti:i;vi:ns. 

' all  the  rest  is  mute.]  i.e.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you. 

So,  Ilamlcl :  ♦«  —  the  rest  is  silence."     bxEEVENS. 
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Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw 
ames-ace  ^  for  my  life. 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair 
eyes. 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  ! 

2  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive, 

Which  great  love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her  ?  *  An  they  were  sons 
of  mine,  I'd  have  them  whipped  ;  or  I  would  send 
them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hel.  Be  not  afraid  [To  a  Lord]  that  I  your 
hand  should  take  ; 
I'll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake  : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows  !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed  ! 

Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll  none 
have  her :  sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the  English  ; 
the  French  ne'er  got  them. 

Hel.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too 
good. 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

* ames-ace — "]  i.  e.  the  lowest  chance  of  the  dice.    So,  in 

The  Ordinary/,  hy  Cartwright :  " may  I  at  my  last  stake, 

&c.  throw  ames-aces  thrice  together."     Steevens. 

"  Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her?']  None  of  them  have  yet 
denied  her,  or  deny  her  afterwards,  but  Bertram,  The  scene 
must  be  so  regulated  that  Lafeu  and  Parolles  talk  at  a  distance, 
where  they  may  see  what  passes  between  Helena  and  the  lords, 
but  not  hear  it,  so  that  they  know  not  by  whom  the  refusal  is 
made.    Johnson. 
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IjAF.  There's  one  grape  yet/' — I  am  sure,  tliy 
father  drank  wine. — Ikit  if  thou  be'st  not  an  ass,  I 
am  a  youth  of  fourteen ;  I  have  known  thee  al- 
ready. 

II EL.  I  dare  not  say,  I  take  you  ;  [To  Bertram] 
but  I  give 
Me,  and  my  service,  ever  wliilst  1  live. 
Into  vour  guiding  power. — This  is  the  man. 

Kixc-  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her,  she's 
thy  wile. 

Ber.   My  wife,  my  hege  ?   I  shall  beseech  your 
hiixhness. 
In  such  a  busuiess  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.    '  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  n)e  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord  ; 

But  ucvcv  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

King.  Thou   know'st,   she  has  rais'd  me  from 
my  sickly  bed.^ 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  im- down 
Must  answer  ibr  your  raising?   I  know  her  well ; 
She  had  Ium*  breeding  at  my  father's  cliargo  : 
A    poor   j)hysician's  daughter  my  wife  ! — Disdain 
Kalhcr  corru])1  me  c^ver  ! 

*  77/</r',s  our  triapr  j/rl,']     'I'liis  speech  tlie  tliici'  last  editors 

fTluobalil,!  laiuner.aiul  Warburton,]  have  perplexed  themselves, 
)y  dividing  between  Lafi-ii  and  Parolles,  without  any  authority 
of'copieH,  or  any  iniproveiiient  of  sinse.  I  have  ri-stored  the  old 
reading,  and  .should  have  thought  no  explanation  necessary,  but 
tliat  iNfr. 'I'heobald  apparently  misunderstood  it. 

Old  Laliu  having,  upon  tin-  supposition  thai  tlu'  lady  was 
rclused,  riproaehul  tiie  young  lords  as  l>ni/s  uf  ice,  throvving  his 
eye»  on  Bertram,  wlio  remained,  cries  out,  ' I  here  it  one  i/rt  into 

ufiom  his  /at her  put  t^oiul  hlood hut  I  have  known  thcc  long 

enough  iu  know  thccjor  un  uis.    Johnson. 
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King.  *Tis  only  title  ^  thou  disdain'st  in  her,  the 
which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods. 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,'  pour'd  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty  :  If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter,)  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name  :  but  do  not  so  : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed,^ 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed  : 
Where  great  additions  swell,^  and  virtue  none. 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour  :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so  :  * 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 

*  '  Tis  only  title  — ]  i.  e.  the  want  of  title. '  Malone. 

'  Of  colour^  iueighf,  and  heat,'\  That  is,  which  are  o?  the  same 
colour,  weight,  &c.     Malone. 

•  From  lovoest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed^']  The  old 
copy  has — whence.  This  easy  correction  \in)hen']  was  prescribed 
by  Dr.  Thirlby.     Theobald. 

"  Where  great  additions  swe//,]  Additions  are  the  titles  and 
descriptions  by  which  men  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Malone. 

' good  alone 

Is  good,  withotd  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so  .•]  Shakspeare  may 
mean,  that  external  circumstances  have  no  power  over  the  real 
nature  of  things.  Good  alone  (i,  e.  by  itself)  imthoiit  a  name 
(i.  e.  without  the  addition  of  titles)  is  good.  Vileness  is  so 
(i.  e.  is  itself.)  Either  of  them  is  what  its  name  implies: 
"  The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 

«  Not  by  the  title ." 

**  Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 

"  'Tis  not  the  devil's  crest."     Measure  for  Measure. 

Steevens. 

Steevens's  last  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  very  near  being 
right;  but  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  thus: 

S'jod  alone 

Is  good ; — without  a  name,  vileness  is  so. 
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Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fl\ir  ; 
In  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir  ;'^ 
And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  lionour's  scorn. 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  born, 
And  is  not  like  the  sire  :  ^  Honours  best  thrive,' 
A\'licn  rather  I'rom  our  acts  ue  tlieui  derive 


Meaning  that  good  is  good  without  any  addition,  and  vileness 
would  still  be  vileness,  though  we  had  no  such  name  to  distin- 
guish it  by.      A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Macbeth: 

''   Though  all  things  loul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace, 

•'•  Yet  grace  must  still  look  su." 
That  is,  grace  would  still  be  grace,  as  vileness  would  still  be 
vileness.     M.  Mason. 

The  meaning  is, — (rood  is  good,  independent  on  any  worldly 
distinction  or  title:  so  vileness  is  vile,  in  whatever  state  it  may 
appear.     Ma  lone. 

*  hi  these  to  tKtture  she^s  inmiediate  heir;]  To  he  imniedinte 
heir  is  to  inherit  without  any  intervening  transmittLr  :  thus  she 
inherits  beauty  immediately  from  nature,  but  honour  is  transmit- 
ted by  ancestors.     Johnson. 

' that  is  honour's  scorn. 

Which  challeufres  itself  as  honour's  born, 

And  is  not  nice  the  sire .]  I'erhaps  wc  might  read,  more 
elegantly — ^i^  honour-born, — honourably  descended  :  the  child  of 
honour.     Mai.onk. 


Ilononr's  linrn,  is  the  child  oi"  honour.  Born  is  lii're  used,  at 
bairn  still  is  in  the  North.      iIl;NI,^;^. 

*  And  is  not  like  the  sire :  Honours  best  thrive,  Ac.  J  The  lirst 
folio  omits — best ;  but  the  second  folio  supj)lies  it,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  complete  its  mea- 
sure.     SXEKVliNS. 

The  modern  editors  nail — llaiiDnrs  best  thrive  ;  in  which  tluy 
have  li)llowL-d  the  editor  ol  the  second  Iblio,  who  iutroihuid  the 
word  best  unnecessarily;  not  observing  that  sire  was  used  by  our 
author,  like  ///f,  hour,  iVc.  as  a  dissyllable.     Malonk. 

W  here  Ih  an  i'xam|)le  of  sire,  used  as  a  dissyllable,  to  be 
found?  Fire  and  hour  were  arieientlv  written  /«Vr  and  hoxcer  ; 
and  cnnKi-ijuently  the  concurring  vowels  could  be  separated  in 
proinmciation.     Stlevkn-s. 
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Than  our  fore-goers  :  the  mere  word's  a  slave, 

Debaiich'd  on  every  tomb  ;    on  every  grave, 

A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 

Where  dust,  and  damn*d  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 

Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.     What  should  be  said? 

If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  can  create  the  rest ;  virtue,  and  she. 

Is  her  own  dower ;  honour,  and  wealth,  from  me. 

Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do't. 

King,  Thou  wrong'st  thyself,  if  thou  should'st 
strive  to  choose. 

Hel.  That  you  are  well  restored,  my  lord,  I  am 
glad  J 
Let  the  rest  go. 

King.  My  honour's  at  the  stake;  which  to  defeat, 
I  must  produce  my  power  :^  Here, -take  her  hand. 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift 5 

*  My  honour^s  at  the  stake  ;  ivhich  to  defeat, 
I  must  produce  my  power ;]    The  poor  King  of  France  is 
again  made  a  man  of  Gotham,  by  our  unmerciful  editors.     For 
he  is  not  to  make  use  of  his  authority  to  defeat,  but  to  defend, 
his  honour.     Theobald. 

Had  Mr.  Theobald  been  aware  that  the  implication  or  clause 
of  the  sentence  (as  the  grammarians  say)  served  for  the  antece- 
dent "  \Miich  danger  to  defeat"  there  had  been  no  need  of  his 
wit  or  his  alteration.     Farmer. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Theobald's  pert  censure  of  former  edi- 
tors for  retaining  the  word  defeat,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  re- 
stored again,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  is  the  true  reading.  The 
French  verb  defaire  (from  whence  our  defeat')  signifies  to  free, 
to  disembarrass,  as  well  as  to  destroy.  Defaire  un  nceud,  is  to 
untie  a  Imot ;  and  in  this  sense,  I  apprehend,  defeat  is  here 
used.  It  may  be  observed,  that  our  verb  ttndu  has  the  same 
varieties  of  signification ;  and  I  suppose  even  Mr.  Theobald 
would  not  have  been  much  puzzled  to  find  the  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage, if  it  had  been  written  ; — My  honour'' s  at  the  stake,  'which  to 
unAo  I  must  produce  my  p liver.     TvRWiiiTT. 
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That  tlost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 

My  love,  and  her  desert ;   that  canst  not  dream. 

We,  poizing  us  in  her  defective  scale, 

Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  l)eani  •/  that  wilt  not  know, 

It  is  in  us  to  })lant  thine  honour,  where 

We  please  to  have  it  grow  :   Check  tliy  contempt : 

Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good  : 

Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  ])resently 

Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right, 

Wliich  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  ])ower  claims; 

Or  1  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 

Lito  the  staggers,'  and  the  careless  lapse 

Of  youth  and  ignorance;  both  my  revenge  and  hate. 

Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice, 

Without  all  terms  of  pity  :  Speak  ;  thine  answer. 

Bfr.   Pardon,  my  gracious  lord  ;   for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes  :  When  I  consider, 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Flies  where  yon  bid  it,  I  find,  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king  ;  who,  so  ennobled, 
Is,  as  'twere,  born  so. 


that  iitiif.t  not  dream, 


IVt,  utiiziii"  «.s  in  her  defccti-jc  scale^ 

Shall  ufi<j;)i  fht-e  to  the  beam  ;]  That  canst  not  uiultTKtand, 
that  il'  you  aiu!  this  iii;iiili.ii  sIiouUl  hv  wfighi-tl  tontthiT,  and 
uur  royal  lavours  shoiihl  hv  tlirown  into  hir  scale,  (which  you 
esteem  so  lijrht,)  \\v  shouicl  make  that  in  which  you  should  be 
placed,  to  strike  the  beam.     AlAr.osE. 

'  Into  thi  hlaL';;er.s,]  One-  species  of  the  .s/(;|;i;<'/.v,  or  the  //o/x-'v 
upoplrxi/y  is  a  raj^inj;  imjiatii  nee,  which  niakus  the  animal  da.sh 
hiniseh' with  a  destructive  vioit-nce  a^'ainst  posts  oruall>.  To 
this  tile  allu.sion,  1  suppose,  is  made.     Joiin.sun. 

Shukspi-are  has  the  same  expression  in  Cijmhelinf,  where 
i'uMlliuiini.s  says : 

♦'  Whence  come  these  .sla<i>:crs  on  nit?"     Stkevens. 
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King,  Take  her  by  the  hand. 

And  tell  her,  she  is  thine  :  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoize  ;  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

KiKG.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  king, 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief, 
And  be  perform'd  to-night :  ^  the  solemn  feast 


* ivJiose  ceremony 

Shall  seem  expedient  011  the  now-born  brief, 
And  be  perforin  d  to-night :']    Several  of  the  modern  editors 
read — new-born  brief.     Steevens. 

This,  if  it  be  at  all  intelligible,  is  at  least  obscure  and  inaccu- 
rate.    Perhaps  it  was  written  thus : 
what  ceremony 


Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  biief, 
Shall  he  perform'' d  to-night  ;  the  solemn/east 

Shall  more  attend , 

The  brief \%  the  contract  of  espousal,  or  the  licence  of  the  church. 
The  King  means,  What  ceremoriy  is  necessaiy  to  make  this  con- 
tract a  jnarriage,  shall  be  immediately  performed  ;  the  rest  may 
be  delayed.     Johnson. 

The  only  authentick  copy  reads — notv-horn.  I  do  not  perceive 
that  any  change  is  necessary.     Malone. 

The  whole  speech  is  unnaturally  expressed ;  yet  I  think  it  in- 
telligible as  it  stands,  and  should  therefore  reject  Johnson's 
amendment  and  explanation. 

The  word  brief  does  not  here  denote  either  a  contract  or  a 
licence,  but  is  an  adjective,  and  means  short  or  contracted :  and 
the  words  on  the  noiv-born,  signify  for  the  present,  in  opposition 
to  upon  the  coming  space,  which  means  hereafter.  The  sense 
of  the  whole  passage  seems  to  be  this: — "  The  king  and  fortime 
smile  on  this  contract ;  the  ceremony  of  which  it  seems  ex- 
pedient to  abridge  for  the  present ;  the  solemn  feast  shall  be 
peribrmed  at  a  future  time,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  assemble 
friends."     M.  Mason. 

Though  I  have  inserted  the  foregoing  note,  T  do  not  profess 
to  comprehend  its  meaning  fully.     Shakspeare  used  the  words 
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Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space, 
Expecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  lov'st  her. 
Thy  love's  to  me  religious ;  else,  does  err. 

[Ea:eunt  King,  Bertram,  Helena,  Lords, 
and  Altcndcints^^ 

Laf.  Do  you  hcai",  monsieur  ?  a  word  with  you. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

expedience,  expedient,  and  expediently,  in  the  sense  of  haste, 
(juick,  cxpeditiousli/.  A  hritj",  in  ancient  lunguaye,  moans  any 
short  and  summary  writing  or  proceeding.  Tlie  noiv-born  brief 
is  only  another  phrase  for  the  contract  reccntli/  and  suddenly/ 
viadc.  The  ceremonij  of  it  (says  the  king)  shall  seem  to  hasten 
after  its  short  preliminari/,  and  be  performed  to-night.  Sec. 

Steevens. 

Now-iw?;/,  the  epithet  in  the  old  copy,  prefixed  to  brief,  un- 
questionably ought  to  be  restored.  The  sow-burn  brief  is  the 
breve  originale  of  the  feudal  times,  which,  in  this  instance,  for- 
mally notified  the  king's  consent  to  the  marriage  of  Bertram,  his 
ward.     IIlni-ey. 

Our  author  often  uses  brief  in  the  sense  of  a  short  note,  or 
intimation  concerning  any  business;  and  sometimes  without  the 
idea  of  writing.     So,  in  the  last  Act  of  this  play  : 

*'  she  told  me 

"  In  a  sweet  verbal  briij","  <S.'C. 
Again,  in  the  Prologue  to  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  KJOO: 

"  To  stop  wliich  scruple,  let  this  brief  suiWvc  :— 

*'  It  is  no  pamper'd  glutton  we  present,"  iVc. 
The  meaning  thereibre  of  the  present  passage,  I  believe.  Is  : 
Good  fortune,  and  the  king's  favour,  Kmile  on  this  short  con- 
tract ;  the  ceremonial  part  of  which  shall  immediateli/  pass, — 
shall  follow  (lose  on  the  troth  vow  plighted  ht'twL'vu  the  parlies, 
and  be  performed  this  night ;  the  solenm  feast  shall  be  delayed 
to  a  future  time.     Maloni:. 

■*  Tin-  old  copy  has  the  following  singular  continuation  :  Pa- 
rolle.s  find  La/iu  stnii  behind^  commoiling  of  thi.s  uei/iling.  I  his 
could  have  been  only  the  marginal  note  of  a  prompter,  and  was 
never  designed  to  appear  in  print.     Steevens. 

To  comment  means,  I  believe,  to  assume  the  ajipearancc  of 
persons  deeply  engaged  in  thought.     M,\H)NE. 
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Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his 
recantation. 

Par.  Recantation  ? — My  lord  ?  my  master  ? 

Laf,  Ay ;  Is  it  not  a  language,  I  speak  ? 

Par.  a  most  harsh  one ;  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  bloody  succeeding.     My  master  ? 

Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Rousillon  ? 

Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts  j  to  what  is 
man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man ;  count's  master  is 
of  another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir ;  let  it  satisfy  you,  you 
are  too  old. 

Laf.  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man  j  to 
which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,'  to  be 
a  pretty  wise  fellow;  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent 
of  thy  travel;  it  might  pass:  yet  the  scarfs,  and  the 
bannerets,  about  thee,  did  manifoklly  dissuade  me 
from  believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden. 
I  have  now  found  thee ;  when  I  lose  thee  again,  I 
care  not :  vet  art  thou  s^ood  for  nothino;  but  takinaj 
up  ;^  and  that  thou  art  scarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity 
upon  thee, 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest 
thou  hasten  thy  trial ;  v,  hich  if^ — Lord  have  mercy 

' Jbr  ttvo  ordinaries,']  While  I  sat  twice  with  thee  at 

table.    JoHNsox. 

■taking  up;"]    To  talce  icp  is  to  contradict,  to  call  to  aC' 


count;  as  v,-e]l  SLS  to  pick  off"  t/ie  ground.     Johnson. 
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on  thee  for  a  hen !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice, 
fare  thee  well ;  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for 
I  look  through  thee.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  in- 
dignity. 

Laf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart  j  and  thou  art  wor- 
thy of  it. 

Far.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

JjAF.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it ;  and  I 
will  not  hate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  A\^ell,  I  shall  he  wiser. 

TjAF.  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to 
pull  at  a  smack  o'  tlie  contrary.  If  ever  thou  he'st 
bound  in  thy  scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  lind  what 
it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a  desire 
to  hold  my  ac([uaintance  with  thee,  or  rather  my 
knowledge;  tluil  I  may  say,  in  the  deliiult,'  he  is 
a  man  I  know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insn])jiortable 
vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-])ains  for  thy  sake,  and 
my  ])0()r  doing  eternal  :  for  doing  I  am  past;  as  I 
will  by  thee,  in  wiiat  motion  age  will  gi\e  me 
leave.*  \_Kxil. 


in  l/ir  dfjault,']   Tliat  is,  «/  n  iirnl.     Jiiun'.s<)N, 


* for  (Inirtir  J  am   vast  ;  fix  I  nil/  /ji/  tJicCy  in  what  motion 

fifrc  tvill  f^ivc  nir  leave]  'llic  conceit,  whicli  is  so  tliiri  tluit  it 
mif^'lit  well  escape  a  liai-ty  n  a'.lor,  is  in  the  word  y;«i/ — /  uni  puat, 
as  I  will  he  past  hij  thee.     .Iomnson. 

I-afeu  means  to  say,  ''  ii»''  iloin^'  1  am  past,  a«  I  will  pass  hj 
tlicc,  in  what  motion  aj;e  will  pi-rniit."  I-al'eu  says,  that  In-  will 
juisf,  l)y  I'arollcs,  not  that  he  will  he  passril  hv  liim  ;  and  Laleii 
i.s  aetnaliy  the  person  who  {.'oes  out.      M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Juluisuii  \»f   1   believe,  niiblaken.     Mr.  Kdwurds  liati,   1 
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Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  dis- 
j^race  off  me  ;  ^  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord ! — 
Well,  I  mast  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of 
authority.  I'll  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet 
him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were  double  and 
double  a  lord.  I'll  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age, 
than  I  would  have  of — I'll  beat  him,  an  if  I  could 
but  meet  him  again. 

Re-enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married, 
there's  news  for  you  ;  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship 
to  make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs  :  He  is 
my  good  lord :  whom  I  serve  above,  is  my  master. 

Laf.  Who?  God? 

Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Laf.  The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  master.  Why  dost 
thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ?  dost  make 
hose  of  thy  sleeves  ?  do  other  serv^ants  so  ?  Thou 

think,  given  the  true  meaning  of  Lafeu's  words.  "  /  cannot  do 
much,  says  Lafeu ;  doing  I  am  past,  as  I  will  by  thee  in  tvhat 
motion  age  will  give  me  leave  ;  i.  e.  as  I  ivill  pass  bi/  thee  asjast 
as  I  am  able: — and  he  immediately  goes  out.  It  is  a  play  on 
the  word  past:  the  conceit  indeed  is  poor,  but  Shakspeare  plainly 
meant  it."     Malone. 

Doing  is  here  used  obscenely.     So,  in  Ben  Jonson's  transla- 
tion of  a  passage  in  an  Epigram  of  Petronius  ; 
"  Brevis  est,  &c.  etjceda  voluplas.'" 
"  Doing  a  filthy  pleasure  is,  and  short."     ColliNkS. 

*  JVell,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  disgrace  off  me  ;"]  This 
the  poet  makes  Parolles  speak  alone;  ancl  this  is  nature.  A 
coward  should  try  to  hide  his  poltroonery  even  from  liimself. 
An  ordinary  writer  would  have  been  glad  of  such  an  opportunity 
to  bring  him  to  confession.     Wakburtox. 
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wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nose  stands. 
By  mine  honour,  if  I  were  but  two  hours  younger, 
rd  beat  thcc :  methinks,  thou  art  a  general  of- 
fence, and  every  man  sliould  beat  thee.  I  think, 
thou  wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves 
upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my 
lord. 

Lap.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for 
pickin<4  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate  ;  you  are  a 
vagabond, and  no  true  traveller:  you  are  more  saucy 
with  lords,  and  honourable  personages,  tlian  the 
heraldry  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  com- 
mission."^  You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else 
I'd  call  you  knave,     1  leave  you.  [  Exit, 

Enter  Bertram. 

Far.  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  so  then. — Good, 
very  good  ;  let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Ber.   Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  ! 

Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  have 
sworn, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What  ?  what,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  O  n)y  l*arolles,  they  have  married  me  : — 
I'll  to  the   Tiiscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

/■*.///.  France  i/>  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  <;!  a  man's  foot:   to  the  wars  ! 


" than  the  hrraldrif  nfymir  hirth  &-c.]    In  former  copies  : 

—tlifin  ihr  cnmtri>!r>!r)>i  ofi/iKr  hirlh  and  virtue  frivcx  you  heraldry. 
^^'  r  Thomas  Ilanmcr  restored  it.    Johnson. 
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Ber.  There's  letters  from  my  mother  j  what  the 
import  is, 
I  know  not  yet. 

Far.  Ay,  that  would  be  known  :  To  the  wars, 
my  boy,  to  the  wars  ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen. 
That  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksy  here  at  home  ; ' 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed :  To  other  regions  ! 
France  is  a  stable  ;  we  that  dwell  in't,  jades  ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war! 

Ber.  It  shall  be  so  ;  1*11  send  her  to  my  house. 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak  :  His  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields, 
Where  noble  fellows  strike :  War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife.^ 


^  That  ]mgs  his  kicksy-wicksy  &c.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  in  his 
Glossary,  observes,  that  kicksy-imclcsy  is  a  made  word  in  ridicule 
and  disdain  of  a  wife.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  has  a  j3oe?K  in 
disdain  of  his  debtors,  entitled,  A  kicksy-ivinsy,  or  a  Lerry  come' 
twang.     Grey. 

'  To  the  dark  house,  Sec.']  The  darh  house  is  a  house  made 
gloomy  by  discontent.  Milton  says  oi  death  and  the  king  of  hell 
preparing  to  combat : 

"  So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
"  Grew  darker  at  their  frown."     Johnson. 

Perhaps   this  is  the  same  thought  we  meet  Avith  in  King 
Henry  IV.  only  more  solemnly  expressed  : 

" he's  as  tedious 

"  As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  rniling  tvife^ 
"  Worse  than  a  smoakij  house." 
The  proverb  originated  before  chimneys  were  in  general  use, 
which  was  not  till  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign.     See  Piers 
Ploivman,  passus  17: 
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Far.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure  ? 

Ber.  Go  witli  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise 
me. 
I'll  send  her  straic^ht  awav:  To-morrow' 
I'll  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Far.  Why,  these  balls  bound  ;  tiiere's  noise  in 
it. — 'Tis  hard  ; 
A  young  man,  married,  is  a  man  that's  marr'd : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely ;  go  : 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong;  but,  hush!  'tis  so. 

\_FjXcunt. 

"  Thre  thinges  there  be  that  doe  a  man  by  strength 
'*  lor  to  fi}'f  his  owne  house,  ai  lioly  w  ryte  sheweth : 
"  That  one  is  a  uyckeil  wife,  that  wyll  not  be  chastysed; 
"  Ifer  fl-rc  flyeth  from  her,  lor  ft  \re  of  her  toiii^e  :  — 
*'  And  « lien  smolke  and  smoulder  smi^ht  in  his  yi/g/itey 
"  It  doth  him  worse  than  liis  n-i/fr,  or  wcte  to  slepe  ; 
"  Fur  smolke  or  smniddery  .smitith  in  his  etjen 
««  'Til he  be  blear' d  or  blind;'  cS.e. 
The  old  copy  reads — detected  wife.     Mr.  Rowe  made  the  cor- 
rectiun,     JSitKVEN.s. 

'J  he-  emendation  is  fully  supported  by  a  subsequent  passage: 
"  "Fis  a  hard  bondatrc  to  beconif  the  wife 
"  Of  a  detesting  lord."     .M  alone. 


e 


"*  I'll  send  her  straight  aivai/:  To-nwrrmv — ]  As  tliis  line 
wants  a  foot,  I  suppose  our  autlior  wrote — "  lieti.mcs  to-morrow." 
tjo,  in  Macbeth  : 

** I  will  to-morrow, 

*'  Betimes  I  will,"  I've.     Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  same.     Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly:  Is  she  well? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well;  but  yet  she  has  her  health  : 
she's  very  merry;  but  yet  she  is  not  well :  but 
tlianks  be  given,  she's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing 
i'the  world  ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that 
she's  not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  she's  very  well,  indeed,  but  for 
two  thing's. 

Hel.  What  two  thinirs  ? 

Clo.  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God 
send  her  quickly !  the  other,  that  she's  in  earth, 
from  whence  God  send  her  quickly ! 

Enter  Parolles. 

Far.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady! 

Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have 
mine  own  good  fortunes.' 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on  ;  and 
to  keep  them  on,  have  them  still. — O,  my  knave! 
How  does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her 
money,  I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 


■Jbrtunes.'\     Old   co^ty—^oiiiine.      Corrected   by   Mr. 


Steevens.     Malone 
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Far.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man  ;  for  many 
a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing : 
To  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing, 
and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your 
title ;  which  is  within  a  very  little  of  nothing. 

Far.  Away,  thou'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave 
thou  art  a  knave  ;  that  is,  before  me  thou  art  a 
knave  :  this  had  been  truth,  sir. 

Far.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool,  I  have  found 
thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir?  or  were 
you  taught  to  find  me  ?  The  search,  sir,  was  pro- 
fitable ;  and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even 
to  the  world's  pleasure,  and  the  increaseof  laughter. 

Far.  a  good  knave,  i'faith,  and  well  fed.- — 
]\Iadam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night  ^ 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 
Whicli,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  docs  acknow- 
ledge ; 
r,ut  puts  it  ofiby  a  compell'd  restraint;' 

»  niifl  well    fed.]       An    allusion,    perhaps,    to   the    old 

saying — "  Better  i  d  than  taught;"  to  wliich  the  Clown  has 
himself  alhwU-d  in  a  preceding  scone  :— "  I  will  show  myself 
higkli/J'cd  and  lowly  taught."     Kitson. 

*  But  puts  it  nfT  hy  a  roniprf/'f/  rest  mint ;]  The  old  co[)j' 
roads — to  a  compellM  restraint.     Stkevkns. 

'1  In:  eili.or  of  the  third  folio  reads — Ay  n  oonipell'd  rcPtrnint  ; 
»nd  the  alteration  luw  been  adopted  by  the  modern  editors; 
perhaps  tvithout  neccfisily.  Our  poit  might  have  mrjuit,  in  his 
usinl  licentious  inannrr,  that  Bertram  puts  olT  the  eDinplction 
of  hi«  wishes  fo  a  future  day,  tiU  which  he  i»  comprlird  to 
rextrain  ]m  desires.     This,  it  nuist  bo  confessed,  is  very  harsh  ; 
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Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with 

sweets. 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time,* 
To  make  the  coming  hour  overflow  with  joy. 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel.  What's  his  will  else? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'the 
king, 

but  our  author  is  often  so  licentious  in  his  phraseology,  that 
change  on  that  ground  alone  is  very  dangerous.  In  King 
Henry  VIII.  we  have  a  phi-aseology  not  very  diiFerent : 

" All-souls  day 

"  Is  the  determin  d  respite  of  my  wrongs." 
i.  e.  the  day  to  which  ray  wrongs  are  respited.     BIalone. 

*  JVhose  lunnt,  and  tvJiose  delay,  &c.]  The  sweets  with 
which  that  tvant  are  strewed,  I  suppose,  afe  compliments  and 
professions  of  kindness.     Johnson. 

Johnson  seems  not  to  have  understood  this  passage;  the 
meaning  of  which  is  merely  this: — "  That  the  delay  of  the  joys, 
and  the  expectation  of  them,  would  make  them  more  delightful 
when  they  come."  The  curbed  time,  means  the  time  of  restraint. 
Whose  xmnt,  means  the  ivant  of  which.  So,  in  The  Two  Noble 
iiTewsjwew,  Theseus  says: 

" A  day  or  two 

"  Let  us  look  sadly, — in  whose  end, 

"  The  visages  of  bridegrooms  we'll  put  on." 

M.  Mason. 

The  sweets  which  are  distilled,  by  the  restraint  said  to  be  im- 
posed on  Bertram,  from  "  the  want  and  delay  of  the  great 
prerogative  of  love,"  are  the  sweets  o(  expectation.  Parolles  is 
here  speaking  of  Bertram's  feelings  during  this  "  curbed  time," 
not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  thought,  of  tliose  of  Helena. 
The  following  lines,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  may  prove  the 
best  comment  on  the  present  passage: 

"  I  am  giddy ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 

*'  The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 

"  That  it  enchants  my  sense.     What  will  it  be, 

"  When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 

"  Love's  thrice-reputed  nectar  ?     Death,  I  fear  me, 

"  Swooning  destruction  ;"  &c.    Malone. 
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And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Strengthened  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need/ 

Hel.  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  presently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Hel.  In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Par.  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  I  pray  you. — Come,  sirrah. 

[E.reinif. 

SCENE  V. 

Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

IjAF.  But,  I  hope,  your  lordship  thinks  not  him 
a  soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 

IjAF.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber.   And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

IjAE.   'I'hcn  my  dial  g(jcs  nut  true;    1  tuuk  this 
lark  for  a  biuitiuii." 


'O" 


* prolmlile  nr.ed.']     A  specious  appraiance  of  neccssit)'. 

.lollNSOK. 

"  a  bunling.]      'Ihis  l)ir(l  is  mentioned   in    Lvh's  Loir's 

Mrtnmorplmsi.s,  KiOI:  " — but  forotiTs  lljnik  all  birds  to  be 
bunliii^in.''  Hairctt's  Alvrarir,  nr  (^uailrnp/t'  JJiclioiinri/,  I.ISO, 
gives  thiH  account  of  it:  '•  Ti'iiannrdti  ct  rubctra,  avis  aljuidic 
niniilis,  &c.  Dicta  t(  rrancola  (|uod  nun  in  arboribus,  scd  in 
terra  vcT.sctur  ct  nidifici  t.''  The  follo-.vinu'  proverb  is  in  Ray's 
CoUeclion  :  **  A  go^^!bawk  I)cats  not  a  hiniling.*'     Stekvens. 

I  took  this  liirkyc/r  o  bjntiiij;.]     This  is  a  fine  discrimination 
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Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great 
in  knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant. 

Laf.  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience, 
and  transgressed  against  his  valour ;  and  my  state 
that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in 
my  heart  to  repent.  Here  he  comes  ;  I  pray  you>^ 
make  us  friends,  I  will  pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  These  things  shall  be  done,  sir. 

[To  Bertram. 

Laf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who's  his  tailor  ? 
Par,  Sir? 

Laf.  O,  I  know  him  well :  Ay,  sir ;  he,  sir,  is 
a  good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber.  Is  she  gone  to  the  king  ? 

\_Aside  to  Parolles. 

Par.  She  is.  i;    -  - 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Par.  As  you'll  have  her. 

Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  trea- 
sure. 
Given  order  for  our  horses  ;  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride, — 
And,  ere  I  do  begin, 


between  the  possessor  of  courage,  and  him  that  only  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  it. 

The  bunting  is,  in  feather,  size,  and  form,  so  like  the  skif-larkt 
as  to  require  nice  attention  to  discover  the  one  from  the  other; 
it  also  ascends  and  sinks  in  the  air  nearly  in  the  same  manner: 
but  it  has  little  or  no  song,  which  gives  estimation  to  the  sky- 
lark.   J.  Johnson. 
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JjAF.  a  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter 
end  of  a  dinner ;  but  one  that  lies  three-tliirds/ 
and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  no- 
things with,  should  be  once  heard,  and  thrice 
beaten. — God  save  you,  captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord 
and  you,  monsieur  ? 

P.m.  1  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run 
into  my  lord's  displeasure. 

L.iF.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into't,  boots 
and  s})urs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the 
custard  ;  ^  and  out  of  it  you'll  run  again,  rather 
than  suffer  question  ibr  your  residence. 

Ber.  It  may  be,  you  have  mistaken  him,  my 
lord. 


'  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner  ; 
hut  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  &c.]  So,  in  -Marlowe's  King 
£divard  II.  1598: 

"  Gav.  What  art  thou  ? 
"  2  Poor  Man.  A  traveller. 
•'  Guv.  I-ct  ino  see  ;  thou  woukl'st  well 
•'  To   wait   on  my  trencher,  and  tell  me  lies  at  dinner- 
tiyne."     iMaloni;. 

•  You  have  made  shift  to  run  intoH,  boots  and  gpurs  and  all, 
like  him  that  luapcil /«/(W/;r  custard  ;]  'I'his  odd  allusion  is  not 
introduced  without  a  view  to  satire.  It  was  a  foolery  practised 
ut  city  cntertainnicnts,  whilst  the  jester  or  zany  was  in  vogue, 
for  him  to  jump  into  a  large  deep  custard,  set  for  the  purpose, 
to  srl  on  a  i/uanliti/  <>/'  barren  spectators  to  Inui^h,  as  our  poet 
says  in  his  llnndet.  I  do  not  ailvance  this  without  some  au- 
tliority  ;  ami  a  cjuotation  iVom  Hen  Joiison  will  viiy  well  ex- 
plain it  : 

"  lie  mav  peicliance,  in  l.iil  ufa  slu'riir's  ilinncr, 
"  Skip  with  a  rhin>e  o'the  table,  from  New-nothing, 
'*  And  take  \\\^  Alniain-U'ap  into  a  custard, 
"  Shall  make  my  lady  mayoress,  and  her  sisters, 
"  Laugh  all  their  hooils  over  their  shoulders.'' 

Devil's  an  Ass,  Act  1.  sc.  i.      Tiii-OBALD. 
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Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him 
at  his  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord ;  and  be- 
lieve this  of  me,  There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this 
light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes  :  trust 
him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence  ;  I  have 
kept  of  them  tame,  and  know  their  natures. — 
Farewell,  monsieur :  I  have  spoken  better  of  you, 
than  you  have  or  will  deserve^  at  my  hand;  but 
we  must  do  good  against  evil.  \_Ei2'iL 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well;  and  common 
speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Helena. 

Hel.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you. 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur'd  his  leave 
For  present  parting  ;  only,  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course. 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular :  prepared  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business ;  therefore  am  I  found 

^  than  you  have  or  tvill  deserve — ]     The  oldest  copy 

erroneously  reads — have  or  will  to  deserve.     Steevens. 

Something  seems  to  have  been  omitted;  but  I  know  not  how- 
to  rectify  the  passage.  Perhaps  we  should  read — than  you  have 
fjunlitics  or  will  to  deserve.  The  editor  of  the  second  folio 
reads — than  you  have  or  will  deserve — .    Malone. 


a 
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So  much  unsettled  :  This  drives  me  to  entreat  you. 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home ; 
And  rather  muse,  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you  : ' 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem  ; 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need, 
(Ireater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view. 
To  you  that  know  tiiem  not.  This  to  my  mother: 

\_G'rcing  a  lcttn\ 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you  ;  so 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hel,  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say. 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hel,  And  e\er  shall 

M'ith  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that, 
A\'herein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  fail'd 
To  ecpial  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go  : 

My  haste  is  very  great :  Farewell  j   hie  home. 

IIel.   Pray,  sir,  your  pardoji. 

Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 

IIel.   I  am  not  worthy  of  the  weallli  I  owe  ;" 
Nor  dare  I  say,  'tis  mine  ;  and  yet  it  is  ; 
Dill,  like  a  timorous  thief",  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  voueii  mine  own. 

Ber.  A\'hat  wouhlyou  have.'* 

IIel.  Sonu'thing;    ami  scarce  so  much: — no- 
tliin^;,  indeed. — 


'  And  rather  n»u.sc,  &c.]      I  o    muse  is   to   ivondcr.     So,   in 
Macbclh  : 

"  Du  Jiul  muse  at  nif,  ui\  must  iiobk'  iViciids." 

SlEEVEN.". 

•  the  wealth  /owf;]   i.e.   I  onri,  po-Stess.     Stekvens. 
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I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would:  my  lord — 'faith, 

yes;— 
Strangers,  and  foes,  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 

Hel,  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my 
lord. 

Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsieur  ? — 

Farewell.^  [Ej'it  Helena. 

Go  thou  toward  home  ;  where  I  will  never  come, 

Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the  drum : — 

Away,  and  for  our  flight. 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio ! 

^  Where  are  my  other  meriy  monsieur  ? — Farewell.]     In  for- 
mer copies : 

Hel.  Where  are  my  other  men?  Monsieur, Jar ewell. 
WTiat  other  men  is  Helen  here  enquiring  after  ?  Or  who  is  she 
supposed  to  ask  for  them?  The  old  Countess,  'tis  certain,  did 
not  send  her  to  the  court  without  some  attendants :  but  neither 
the  Clown,  nor  any  of  her  retinue,  are  now  upon  the  stage  : 
Bertram,  observing  Helen  to  linger  fondly,  and  wanting  to  shift 
her  off,  puts  on  a  show  of  haste,  asks  Parolles  for  his  servants, 
and  then  gives  his  wife  an  abrupt  dismission.     Theobald. 
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ACT    IIL      SCENE    L 

Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  attended; 
tii'o  French  Lords,  and  others. 

Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have 
you  heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war; 
"Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth, 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

1  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 
Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 

On  the  opposer. 

Duke.  Therefore  we  marvel  mucli,  our  cousin 
France 
"Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

2  Lord.  Good  my  lord, 
The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield,' 

But  liki'  a  conunon  and  an  outward  man,'' 


*  I  cannot  yield,]     I  cannot  inform  you  of  the  reasons. 

JoilNSOV. 

TliU",  ill  Aiilotii/  mill  Ctropnlrn  : 

"  Ifyou  say  so,  villuin,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress: 

*•  Hilt  willanii  frei', 

"  If  thou  so  yiild  liiin,  tlinc  is  ^'oltl — ."      Srr.F. YEN'S. 

•  iin  outward  m«/»,)   i.  e.  one  not  in  the  secret  of  Rffairs. 

WAUUrUTON. 

So,  jtnvnril  is  funiihar,  adniitti d  to  secrets.     "  I   was  an  tn- 
to.;r(/ of  his."      jMtti.suif  /<)}■  Mca.surc.     Johnson. 
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That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion  :  *^  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it ;  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2  Lord.  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our  na- 
ture,' 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will,  day  by  day, 
Come  here  for  physick. 

Duke.  Welcome  shall  they  be; 

And  all  the  honours,  that  can  fly  from  us. 
Shall  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell : 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flourish.     Ea^eunt, 

®  By  self-unable  motion:]  We  should  read  notion. 

Warburton. 

This  emendation  has  also  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Upton. 

Steevens. 

'  the  younger  of  our  nature,]  i.  e.  as  we  say  at  present, 

our  young  fellovos.     The  modern  editors  read — nation.     I  have 
restored  the  old  reading.     Steevens. 


X  2 
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SCENE  IL 

Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have 
had  it,  save,  that  lie  conies  not  along  with  her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  youn*;-  lord  to  be 
a  very  melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you? 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing; 
mend  the  ruft',  and  sing  ;  "^  ask  questions,  and  sing; 
pick  his  teeth,  and  sing  :  1  know  a  man  that  iiad 
this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a 
song.-' 

Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when 
he  means  to  come.  [Opcninn-  a  letter. 

•  Clo.    fytij/,  he  tvi/l  look  upon  Iii.s  boot,,  and  siiitr;  mend  the 
ff,  and  sing  ;\     The  tops  of  tliu  boots,  in  our  aiulioi's  time, 


,     ^,j  .  ..^     .„,,^     „.     ...^     .,wx,v.-, ,.    ..    ^, 

turned  do^sn,  and  liunj;  loosely  ovir  the  leg.  The  foldinj;  is 
what  llie  Clown  means  by  the  niff.  Hen  .lonson  ealLs  it  >i'J/lc; 
and  perhaps  it  should  be  so  here.  "  Not  having  leisure  to  put 
ofl'my  silver  spurs,  one  of  the  rowels  ealeh'd  hold  of  the  riijjlr 
of  my  boot."      I'.xrry  Man  uiil  o/'his  JIumuur,  Act  1\'.  se.  vi. 

WlIALl.KY. 

To  this  fa.shion  I'ishop  ICarle  alludes  in  iiis  U/iaracters,  UJMH, 
sif^n.  Vj  10:  **  llr  has  learnt  to  //////<•  his  face  from  his /;««/(•  ; 
»nd  takes  great  delight  in  hi>  walk  to  heare  his  spins  gingle." 

Mai.onk. 

•  sold  a  goodli/  manor  for  a  soJig.'\     Thus   the  modern 

editors.  The  old  copy  reads — hold  a  giuullif  &c.  The  emenda- 
tion, however,  whieli  was  made  in  the  third  folio,  seems  nc- 
ccasary.     Stkevens. 
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Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was  at 
court ;  our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'the  country 
are  nothing  Hke  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'the 
court :  the  brains  of  my  Cupid's  knocked  out ;  and 
I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with 
no  stomach. 

Count.     What  have  we  here  ? 

Clo,  E'en  that'  you  have  there.  [Ea;it. 

Count.  [Reads.]  I  have  sent yoii  a  daughter-in- 
laxc:  she  hath  recovered  the  Mng\  and  undone  me. 
I  have  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her;  and  sworn  to 
make  the  not  eternal.  You  shall  hear,  I  am  rim 
away ;  know  it,  before  the  report  come.  If  there 
be  breadth  enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long 
distance.     My  duty  to  you. 

Your  unfo7'tunate  son, 

Bertram. 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head. 
By  the  misprizing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within, 
between  two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news, 
some  comfort ;  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon 
as  I  thought  he  would. 


*&' 


'  Clo.  "E* en  that — ]     Old  copy — /«  that.     Corrected  by  Mr. 
Theobald.    Malonk. 
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Count.  Why  should  he  be  kiird? 

Clo.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear 
he  does  :  tlie  danger  is  in  standing  to't;  that's  the 
loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children. 
Here  they  come,  will  tell  you  more :  for  my  part, 
I  only  hear,  your  son  was  run  away.  [^Exit  Clown, 

Enter  Helena  and  tK'o  Gentlemen. 

1  Gex.  Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

2  Gen.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience. — 'Pray  you,  gen- 
tlemen,— 
I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy,  and  grief. 
That  tlie  first  face  of  neitlier,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman  me'^  unto't: — Where  is  my  son,  I  prav 
you  ? 

'2  Cen.   Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  tlie  duke  of 
Florence: 
We  met  him  thitlierward;  from  thence  we  came. 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  iiand  at  court, 
Tliither  we  bend  airain. 


•j->' 


Hel.  Look  on  his   letter,  madam  ;  here's  my 
})assj)ort. 

[Reads.]    ff'/it/t  Ihou  auist  ^rt  tin:  rin<j;  upon  mif 
Jingcr,^  zc/iic/t  never  shall  come  ujj,  and  s/iuio 

'  Can  uoinaii  vir — ]  i.  c.  aUcct  me  suddenly  and  deeply,  as 
my  sex  are  usuully  aHected.     Stkevens. 

•  tl'/irn  thoit  canst  get  the  ring  upon  myjingcr,']  i.  e.  Wlien 
lliou  catist  f^et  the  riiig,  uhirh  is  on  ni\  (iiij^'er,  into  lliv possession. 
TUc  Uxlufd  editor,  who  took  it  the  other  way,  to  signii'y,  wlien 
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77ie  a  child  begotten  of  thy  body,  that  I  am 
father  to,  then  call  me  husband:  but  in  such  a 
then  /  ivrite  a  never. 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Gek,  Ay,  madam  ; 
And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count.  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer ; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine, 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety :  ^  He  was  my  son; 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood. 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence  is 
he? 

2  Gen.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

2  Gen.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose:  and,  believe't, 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

thou  canst  get  it  on  upon  my  finger,  very  sagaciously  alters  it 
to — When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  from  my  finger. 

Warburton". 
I  think  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  sufficient;  but  I  once 
read  it  thus:   When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upoji  thy  finger^ 
ivhich  never  shall  come  offm'me.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  confirmed  incontcstibly  by 
these  lines  in  the  fifth  Act,  in  which  Helena  again  repeats  the 
substance  of  this  letter : 

" there  is  your  ring ; 

"  And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter  ;  this  it  says : 
"  Whcnjrom  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring,'''  &c. 

Malone. 
*  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine, 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety:"]     We  should  certainly  read: 

all  the  griefs  as  thine, 

instead  of — are  thine.     M.  Mason. 

This  sentiment  is  elliptically  expressed,  but,  I  believe,  means 
no  more  than — If  thou  keepcst  all  thy  sorrows  to  thyself  i.  e. 
"  all  the  griefs  that  are  thine,"  &c.     Steevens. 
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Count.  Return  vou  thither  ? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  madam,  witli  the  swiftest  wing  of 
speed. 

Hel.  [Reads.]   27//  /  have  no  li'ife,  I  have  no- 
thing in  France. 

Tis  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  ? 

Hel.  Av,  madam. 

1  Gex.  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  liaply, 
which 
His  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in   France,   until  he  have  no 
wile! 
There's  nothing  here,  that  is  too  good  for  him. 
But  only  she ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord. 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.  Who  was  with  him  ? 

1  Gen.  a  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was't  not  ? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  iuU  of  wick- 
edness. 

My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
\\  illi  liis  inducement. 

1  Gen.  Luleed,  good  lady, 

The  lellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  nmch. 
Which  holds  him  nuicli  to  have.* 


'  n  drnl  of  that,  too  much, 

Which  holds  him  much  to  havc.'\  That  is,  his  vices  stand 
him  in  hiiad.  Ikli-n  had  before  dehvcred  this  thought  in  all  the 
heuuty  ol  txj)rciwiou : 
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Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son. 
To  tell  him,  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses :  more  I'll  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

2  Gen.  We  serve  you,  madam, 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies.^ 
Will  you  draw  near  ? 

\_Ej:eimt  Countess  and  Gentlemen. 

Hel.  Till  I  have  no  xvife,  I  have   nothing  in 
France. 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife ! 
Thou  «halt  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France, 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord !  is*t  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court, where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets?  O  you  leaden  messengers. 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  false  aim  ;  move  the  still-piecing  air, 

'• 1  know  him  a  notorious  liar  ; 


"  Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 
"  Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
"  That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
"  Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind — ."     Warburton. 

Mr.  Heath  thinks  that  the  meaning  is,  this  fellow  hath  a  deal 
too  much  of  that  which  alone  can  hold  or  judge  that  he  has 
much  in  him;  i.  e.  folly  and  ignorance.     Malone. 

®  Not  so,  &-C.]  The  gentlemen  declare  that  they  are  servants 
to  the  Countess ;  she  replies, — No  otherwise  thaii  as  she  returns 
the  same  offices  of  civility.    Johnson. 
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That  sings  with  piercing/  do  not  touch  my  lord ! 

Whoever  slioots  at  Iiini,  I  set  him  there  ; 

Whoe\'er  charges  on  liis  forward  breast, 

I  am  the  caitiff,  tliat  do  hold  liim  to  it ; 

And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 

His  death  was  so  effected:  better  'twere, 

I  met  the  ravin  lion^  when  lie  roar'd 

With  shar))  constraint  of  hunger  ;  better  'twere 

That  all  tiie  miseries,  which  nature  owes, 

' move  the  still-piecing  nh-, 

Tliat   sings    xvith  jjiefciiig,'^      The    words  are   liere    oddly 
i.hufHed  into  nonsense.     We  should  read  : 

pierce  l/ie  still-moving  air, 

That  sings  ivil/i  piercing. 
i.  e.  pierce  the  air,  which  is  in  perpetual  motion,  and  suffers  no 
injury  by  piercing.     Wahburton. 

The  old  copy  reads — the  ^uW-peering  air. 
i\'rhaps  we  might  hetttr  read  : 

the  still-piecing  «/;-, 

i.  c.  the  air  that  cIosls  immediately.     This  has  been   proposed 
already,  but  1  lorget  by  whum.     Stkexens. 

Piece  was  formerly  spelt — peece:  so  that  there  is  but  the  change 
of  one  letter.     Sec  'J\vr//'lh-\ight,  first  folio,  p.  '2()2: 

"  Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  peece  of  song — ," 

Ma  LONE. 

liiavc  no  iloubt  that  .still-piecirig  was  Shakspcare's  word, 
but  the  passage  is  not  yet  quite  sound.  We  should  read,  I  be- 
lieve, 

■  rave  the  still-piecing  air. 

i.  c.  Jlj/  at   random   through.     The  allusion  is  to  shooting  at  ro- 
vers in  archery,  which  was  shooting  without  any  particular  aim. 

Tykwiiitt. 

Mr.  Tyrwhilt's  reading  ik-stroys  the  designed  antithesis  be- 
tween wiuir  and  still ;  nor  is  he  correct  in  his  ih'rmilion  of  rov- 
ing, which  is  not  shooting  without  a  particular  aim,  iiut  nt  marks 
of  uncertain  lengths.      Uouck. 

• the  ravin  lit)n — ]    i.  c.   the  ravenous  or  ravening  lion. 

To  ravin  is  to  swallow  voraciously.     Malonk. 

See  Macbeth,  Act  I\  .  sc.  i.     SxiitViiNS. 
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Were  mine  at  once  :  No,  come  thou  home,  Rou- 

sillon. 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar,^ 
As  oft  it  loses  all ;  I  will  be  gone  : 
My  being  here  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hence : 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do't  ?  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 
And  angels  offic*d  all :  I  will  be  gone  ; 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 
To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night ;  end,  day ! 
For,  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I'll  steal  away. 

\_Ea:tL 

'  Whence  honour  but  of  danger  &c.]  The  sense  is,  from  that 
abode,  where  all  the  advantages  that  honour  usually  reaps  from 
the  danger  it  rushes  upon,  is  only  a  scar  in  testimony  of  its 
bravery,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  often  is  the  cause  of  losing  all, 
even  life  itself.     Heath. 
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SCENE   in. 

Florence.      Before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Floiiy^ish.     Enter  tlie  Duke  o/' Florence,  Bertram, 
Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers^  and  others. 

DvKK.  The  general  ol'our  horse  thou  art ;  and  we. 
Great  in  our  hoj)e,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence. 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength  ;  but  yet 
We'll  strive  to  bear  it  for  vour  worthy  sake. 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard.' 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth  ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm,- 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress  ! 

Beh.  This  very  day. 

Great  Mars,  I  ])ut  myself  into  thy  tile  : 
Make  me  but  Hke  my  thoughts;  and  1  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  loxe.  \_EAeunt. 

'  We'll  strive  to  hear  it  /'or  i/onr  xvortlttj  sake, 
To  the  extreme  edge  (j/'  /uiztircl.']     So,  in  our  author's  IHjtIi 
Sonnet : 

"  Hut  Ijears  it  out  even  to  the  erhe  of  doom. "  IVI  alone. 

Milton  has  borrowi-d  this  expression;   J'a..  liio.  U,  I: 
*'  You  see  our  danger  on  the  utmost  eJ>^e 
«' Of  haxard."     Stkevens. 

*  ytufi  tbrtune   play  iijjou  llti/  prnspcruns  Iiehn,]    So,  in  King 
Hichardlll: 

••  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  tliy  helm  T' 
Again,  in  A///^'  John: 

*'  And  vi(  fory  with  httle  hi^-  doth  />liii/ 

"  Upyu  the  dancing  buiuier^  ot"  tlie  IVeuch."  Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Steward. 

Count.  Alas  !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of 

her  ? 
Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has 

done, 
By  sending  me  a  letter  ?  Read  it  again. 

Stew.  I  am  Saint  Jaqiies  pilgrim^  thither  gone; 

Aynbitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended. 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon. 

With  sainted  vo'ud  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that,  from  the  bloody  course  of  war. 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son  may  hie; 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  ivhilst  I  from  far. 

His  imme  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify  : 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive; 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,^  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live. 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth: 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me; 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free. 

Saint  Jaques'  pilgrim,']  I  do  not  remember  any  place 


-^ -  — 1 —    I  f>       'J      .  -    _     _     -  J  ^ 

famous  for  pilgrimages  consecrated  in  Italy  to  St.  James,  but  it 
is  common  to  visit  St.  James  of  C'ompostella,  in  Spain.  Another 
saint  might  easily  have  been  found,  Florence  being  somewhat  out 
of  the  road  from  Rousillon  to  Compostella.     Johnson. 

From  Dr.  Heylin's  France  painted  to  tJie  Life,  8vo.  1656, 
p.  270,  276,  we  learn  that  at  Orleans  was  a  chmxh  dedicated  to 
St.  Jacques,  to  which  Pilgrims  formerly  used  to  resort,  to  adore  a 
part  of  the  cross  pretended  to  be  found  there.     Reed. 

* Jm«o,]  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Hercules.    Johnson. 
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Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest 

words ! 

Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much,^ 
As  letting  her  pass  so ;  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents. 
Which  tluis  she  hatli  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam  : 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en  ;  and  yet  she  writes, 
Pursuit  would  be  in  \ain. 

Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband?  he  cannot  tlu-ive. 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear. 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  tlie  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice. — W  rite,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife  ; 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  liglit:''  my  greatest  grief. 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sliar])ly. 
I)esj)atch  the  most  con\enient  messenger  : — 
Wlien,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone. 
He  will  return  ;   and  ho})e  I  niay,  that  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 
Led  hither  by  \)\\\v  \o\v  :   which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  !  Iiavc  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction  : — Provide  this  messenger  : — 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak  ; 
(irief  would  have  tears,  and  soirow  bids  me  speak. 

* lack  advice  so  m»»«7/,]    Advice,  is  dixcrcliun  or  tfioiight. 

.FonNsoy. 
So,  id  Kiiif^  Ili-nry  V : 

"  And,  on  his  more  advice  we  pardon  Iiini."    Stekvens. 
"  'J'/iat   lie  does  weigh   ton  lif^lif   ]    To  weiirli  here  means  to 
ypaluc,  or  esteem.      So,  in  I.ove*s  Lahuur's  Lost  : 

•*  Von  xvcif^h  me  not,  O,  that's  you  tare  not  lor  me." 

Malone. 
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SCENE  V. 
Without  the  Walls  o/'Florence. 

A  tuclcet  afar  off.  Enter  an  old  Widow  of  Flo- 
rence, Diana,  Violenta,  Mariana,  and  other 
Citizens. 

WiD.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the 
city,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

DiA.  They  say,  the  French  count  has  done  most 
honourable  service. 

WiD.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  great- 
est commander :  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he 
slew  the  duke*s  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour ; 
they  are  gone  a  contrary  way :  hark !  you  may 
know  by  their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come,  let*s  return  again,  and  suffice  our- 
selves with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  take 
heed  of  this  French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is 
her  name ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

WiD.  I  have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you  have 
been  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave  ;  hang  him !  one  Pa- 
rolles  :  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  for 
the  young  earl.' — Beware  of  them,  Diana ;  their 
promises,  enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these 

^ those  suggestions  for  the  young  earl.']  Suggestions  are 

temptations.     So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost : 

"  Suggestions  are  to  others  as  to  rae."     Steevens. 
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engines  of  lust,  are  not  the  things  they  go  under  •/ 
many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them  ;  and  the 
misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the 
wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade 
succession,  but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs 
that  threaten  them.  I  hope,  I  need  not  to  advise 
you  further  ;  but,  I  hope,  your  own  grace  will  keep 
you  where  you  arc,  though  there  were  no  further 
danger  known,  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost. 

DiA.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 


Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  Pilgrim. 

IViD.   I  hope  so. Look,   here  comes  a  pil- 
grim :  I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house:  tliither  tiiey 
send  one  another :   Fll  (juestion  her. — 
God  save  you,  pilgrim  !   Whither  are  you  bound  ? 

IIkl.  To  Saint  .laques  le  grand. 
^\'here  tlo  tiie  })almers"  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you? 

U'li).  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port. 


" arc  not  the  th'nirrs  Ihcif  iro  uiiUer :]   'llicy  arc  not  really 

so  true  uiul  sincxTC,  as  in  appearance  they  seem  to  be. 

TlIKonALD. 

7V;  c;()  iindir  the  name  of  any  thinLT  is  a  kiiDw  n  ixpression. 
The  meaning  is,  they  are  not  ihe  things  lor  which  their  names 
would  make  them  pass.     .Ioiinson. 

' palmers — ]   I'ilj^rims  that  visited  holy  places;  so  failed 

from  a  stalF,  or  hoiij^h  nl  p;ilni  they  wire  wont  to  carry,  espe- 
cially such  as  had  vi.sitiil  tin-  lu)ly  places  at  .lerusulent.  "  A  pil- 
grim antl  a  palmer  ditfend  thus:  a  pilj^rim  liad  some  dwelling- 
place,  the  piitiiirr  none  ;  the  pih^rini  travelled  to  some  certain 
place,  tlie  juihtirr  to  all,  and  not  to  any  one  in  particular;  the 
pili'riin  might  go  at  his  tjwn  chaigr,  the  pnlnitr  nnist  profess 
wilful  poverty  ;  the  pilf^rim  might  give  over  his  profession,  the 
palnirr  nnist  he  constant,  till  he  liiui  the  pn/m  ;  that  is,  victory 
over  his  ghostly  iui'ini«'s,  and  life  hy  death."  Hlount's  Gh^so' 
gruphi/,  voce  J'ilfirtnt.      IIkku. 
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Hel.  Is  this  the  way  ? 

Ww.  Ay,  marry,  is  it. — Hark  you ! 

\^A  maixh  afar  off. 
They  come  this  way  : — If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pil- 
grim,^ 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd  j 
The  rather,  for,  I  think,  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourself? 

WiD.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  lei- 
sure. 

Ww.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  ? 

Hel.  '  I  did  so. 

Ww.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours, 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

Hel.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

DiA.  The  count  Rousillon  ;  Know  you  such  a 

one  ? 

Hel.  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of 
him  : 
His  face  I  know  not. 

DiA.  Whatsoe'er  he  is. 

He's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  *tis  reported,  for  the  king^  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking  :  Think  you  it  is  so  ? 

' lioly  pilsrim,']    The  interpolated  epithet  //o/y,  which 

adds  nothing  to  our  author's  sense,  and  is  injurious  to  his  metre, 
may  be  safely  omitted.     Steevens. 

* for  the  king  &c.]  For^  in  the  present  instance,  signifies 

because.     So,  in  Othello  : 


<< 


•  and  great  business  scant, 


'•  For  she  is  with  me."     Steevens. 
VOL.  VIII.  Y 
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Hel,  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth  ;'  I  know  his 
lady. 

7) //I.  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the  count, 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Hel.  V\niat's  his  name  ? 

DiA.  Monsieur  Parolles. 

IIel,  O,  I  believe  with  him, 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  tlie  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  luu  e  her  name  repeated ;  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  cxamin'd.' 

DiA.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

'Tis  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

jrn).  A  right  good  creature :'  wheresoever  she  is, 

'    ■  ■    mere  the  truth  ;'\   Tlie  exact,  tlie  entire  truth. 

Ma  LONE. 

*  examin\/.]  That  is,  questioned,  doubted.     Johnson. 

'  A  riglit  jt'oof/  creature :'\  There  is  great  reason  to  bi'lieve, 
that  when  these  plays  were  copied  for  the  press,  tlie  transcriber 
trusted  to  the  ear,  and  not  to  tlie  eye ;  one  person  dictating,  and 
another  traiistribiiig.  Hence,  probably,  the  error  of  the  old 
copy,  which  read» — /  ivrite  good  creature.  For  the  emendation 
now  made  I  am  answerable.  The  same  expression  is  found  in 
Tlif  Two  \til)le  Kin.sinrn,  \(i'M: 

''  A  right  <:nod  creattirr  more  to  me  deserving,"  &c. 

Ma  LONE. 

Perhaps,  Shakspcarc  wrote — 

/  weet,  i^ood  cirriturr,  xvhereso\-r  she  i.<, — 

i.  e.    I  know,  I  am  well  assured.      FIc  uses  the  word  in  Antony 

and  alenpnlra.     Thus  also,  I'rior: 

•'  Hut  well  I  rvrri,  thy  cruel  wrong 

"  Adorns  a  nobler  poet's  song."      Stkevkns. 

I  should  prefer  the  old  reading  to  tins  amendment.  /  •,^■)lie 
good  creature,  may  well  mean,  I  set  her  down  as  agond  creature. 
TIk;  widow  could  not  well  assert,  that  a  woman  was  a  right 
good  creature,  that  she  had  never  seen  before.      M.  Maso."<. 
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Her  heart  weighs  sadly :  this  young  maid  might  do 

her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd. 

Hel,  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

IFw.  He  does,  indeed  ; 

And  brokes*'  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid  : 
But  she  is  arm*d  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 


Enter  with  drum  and  colours,  a  party  of  the  Flo- 
rentine army,  Bertram,  and  Parolles. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else  ! 

Ww.  So,  now  they  come: — 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son ; 
That,  Escalus. 

Hel.  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

DiA.  He ; 

That  with  the  plume  :  'tis  a  most  gallant  fellow; 
I  would,  he  lov'd  his  wife  :  if  he  were  honester. 
He  were  much  goodlier : — Is*t  not  a  handsome 
gentleman  ? 

Hel.  I  like  him  well. 

DiA.  *Tis  pity,  he  is  not  honest :  Yond's  that 
same  knave, 

*  brokes — ]  Deals  as  a  broker.    Johnson. 

To  broke  is  to  deal  with  panders.  A  broker,  in  our  author*.s 
time,  meant  a  bawd  or  pimp.  See  a  note  on  Hamlet,  Act  I. 
sc.  iii.     Malone. 

Y  2 
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That  leads  him  to  these  places;^  were  I  his  ladv, 
I'd  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

Hel.  Whicli  is  he  ? 

DiA.  That  jack-an-apes  with  scarfs :    ^^'h y  is  he 
melancholy  ? 

Hel.  Perchance  he's  hurt  i'the  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum  !  well. 

Mar.  He's  shrewdly  vex'd  at  something  :  Look, 
he  has  spied  us. 

JViD.  Marry,  hang  you  ! 

Mar.  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier  ! 

[Ejc'U)it  Bkrtram,  Parolles,  Officers, 
and  Soldiers. 

■  WiD.  The  troop  is  past:  Come,  pilgrim,  I  will 

bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host :  of'enjoin'd  penitents 
There's  four  or  live,  to  great  Saint  Jaqucs  bound, 
Already  at  my  house. 

Hel.  I  humbly  thank  you  : 

Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid, 
To  cat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge,  and  thanking, 
Shall  be  for  me  ;   and,  to  requite  you  further, 

^ YniuPx  that  snvu-  knave, 

'J'/iit/  /e(ti/\  liiin  tf>  t/icsr  y\iuvs  ,\  What  phice.s?  Have  tlioy 
been  tulkin^  of  brijthcl.s  ;  or,  intk-i-d,  oiany  particular  locality  f 
I  make  no  question  hut  our  author  wrote  : 

'il.iA  bads  liim  to  tlirsr  p!ut.«.. 
I.e.  such  irregular  steps,  to  courses  ol'de!)auchery,  to  not  loving 
his  wile.      Tukoijam). 

'Wc  })liicrs  are,  upparcntly,  where  he 

'• brokfi  with  all,  that  can  in  such  a  suit 

*'  Corrupt  the  tiiidt  r  honour  of  a  maid."     STEtvEN'r 
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I  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  this**  virgin, 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both.  We'll  take  your  offer  kindly. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  VI. 

Camp  before  Florence. 

Enter  Bertram,  and  the  two  French  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to't ;  let 
him  have  his  way. 

2  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding,** 
hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

1  Lord.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.  Do  you  think,  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct 
knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him 
as  my  kinsman,  he's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infi- 
nite and  endless  liar, an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the 
owner  of  no  one  good  quality  worthy  your  lordship's 
entertainment. 

2  Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him ;  lest,  reposing 
too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might, 

8 on  this  — ]  Old  copy — o/^this.   Corrected  in  the  second 

folio.     Malone. 

9 a  hilding,]  A  hilding  is  a  paltry,  cowardly  fellow.    So, 

in  King  Henry  V  : 

"  To  purge  the  field  from- such  a  hilding  foe." 

Steevens. 

See  note  on  The  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  Act  I.  sc.  i. 

Reed. 
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at  some  great  and  trusty  business, in  a  main  danger, 
fail  you. 

Ber.  I  would,  I  knew  in  what  particular  action 
to  try  him. 

2  Lord.  None  better  tlian  to  let  him  fetch  off 
his  drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  conhdently  un- 
dertake to  do. 

1  Lord.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  sud- 
denly surprize  him  ;  such  I  will  have,  whom,  I  am 
sure,  he  knows  not  from  tlie  enemy:  we  will  bind 
and  hood-wink  him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no 
other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the 
adversaries,-'  when  we  bring  him  to  our  tents :  Be 
but  your  lordship  present  at  his  examination;  if  he 
do  not,  for  tiie  promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the  highest 
comj)ulsion  of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  you,  and 
deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power  against  you, 
and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon 
oath,  never  trust  my  judgment  in  any  thing. 

2  Lord.  ()  for  the  love  ofhuigliter,  lot  him  fetch 
his  drum  ;  he  says,  he  has  a  stratagem  t'or't :  when 
your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  '  success  in't, 
and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore' 

• he's  carried  into  the  Itagucr  of  the  adversaries,']  i.  e. 

camp.  "  Tlicy  will  not  vouciisal'i;  in  their  spcaclics  or  writings 
to  usf  our  ancient  tirincs  lHl()nj,nii;,'  to  matttri;  of  \\ arrc,  !)ut  cloo 
call  a  canipc  hy  the  iJiilch  name  oi'  Lca^ar;  nor  will  not  aH'oord 
to  «av,  that  such  a  towne  or  such  a  fort  is  hcsieged,  hut  that  it 
it  Lcle^ard."     Sir  John  Siwylhc' h  Discourses,  &c.  IjiX),  fo.  2. 

Doi'CK. 

' o/  his — j  Old  copy — of ////v.    Corrected  by  !Mr.  Howe. 

Mai.one. 
' v/ore— j    Old  copy — ofoMr*-.     IMai-onk. 

Lunip  of  ours  ban  been  the  reading  of  all  the  editions.  Ore, 
according   to    my   emendation,    bear*,    a   couionancy    uith    the 
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will  be  melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's 
entertainment,^  your  inclining  cannot  be  removed. 
Here  he  comes. 

other  terms  accoaipaiiying,  (viz.  metal,  lump,  and  melted,]  and 
helps  the  propriety  of  the  poet's  thought :  for  so  one  metaphor 
is  kept  up,  and  all  the  words  are  proper  and  suitable  to  it. 

Theobald. 

^ if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment,]  But, 

what  is  the  meaning  of  John  Drum's  entertainmenf^  Lafeu 
several  times  aftei'wards  calls  Parolles,  Tom  Drum.  But  the 
difference  of  the  Christian  name  will  make  none  in  the  explana- 
tion. There  is  an  old  motley  interlude,  (printed  in  1601,) 
called  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment ;  or,  The  Comcdi/  of  Pasquil 
and  Catharine.  In  this,  Jack  Drum  is  a  servant  of  intrigue,  who 
is  ever  aiming  at  projects,  and  always  foiled,  and  given  the  drop. 
And  there  is  another  old  piece,  (pubUshed  in  1627,)  called, 
Apollo  shroving,  in  which  I  find  these  expressions : 

*'  Thuriger.  Thou  lozel,  hath  Slug  infected  you  ? 
"  Why  do  you  give  such  kind  entertainment  to  that  cobweb  ? 

"  Scopas.  It  shall  have  Tom  Drum's  entertainment :  a  flap 
with  a  fox-tail." 

Both  these  pieces  are,  perhaps,  too  late  in  time,  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  our  author  :  so  we  must  look  a  little  higher. 
What  is  said  here  to  Bertram  is  to  this  effect :  "  My  lord,  as  you 
have  taken  this  fellow  [Parolles]  into  so  near  a  confidence,  if, 
upon  his  being  found  a  counterfeit,  you  don't  cashier  him  from 
3'our  favour,  then  your  attachment  is  not  to  be  removed."  I 
will  now  subjoin  a  quotation  from  Holinshed,  (of  whose  books 
Shakspeare  was  a  most  diligent  reader,)  which  will  pretty  well 
ascertain  Drum's  history.  This  chronologer,  in  his  description 
of  Ireland,  speaking  of  Patrick  Sarsefield,  (mayor  of  Dublin  in 
the  year  1551,)  and  of  his  extravagant  hospitality,  subjoins, 
that  no  guest  had  ever  a  cold  or  forbidding  look  fi-om  any  part 
of  his  family :  so  that  his  porter,  or  anij  other  officer,  durst  not, 
for  both  his  eares,  give  the  simplest  man  that  resorted  to  his 
house,  Tom  Drum  his  e)itertaijnement,  tvhich  is,  to  hale  a  man  in' 
by  the  heade,  and  thrust  him  out  by  both  the  shoulders. 

Theobald. 

A  contemporary  writer  has  used  this  expression  in  the  same 
manner  that  our  author  has  done ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  word  ,fohn  in  the  text  to  be  a  misprint :  "  In  faith 
good  gentlemen,  I  think  we  shall  be  forced  to  give  you  right 
John  Drum's  entertainment,  [i.  e.  to  treat  you  very  ill,3  for  he 
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Enter  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not 
the  luimour  of"  his  design ;  let  him  fetch  oti*  his 
drum  in  any  hand/ 

Ber.  How  now,  monsieur  ?  this  drum  sticks 
sorely  in  your  disposition. 

2  LuRiJ.  A  pox  on*t  let  it  go ;  'tis  but  a  drum. 

Par.  But  a  drum  !  Is't  but  a  drum  ?  A  drum  so 
lost! — There  was  an  excellent  command!  to  charge 
in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend 
our  own  soldiers. 

2  IjORD.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  service;  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that 
CaL'sar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber.  Will,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  suc- 
cess :  some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that 
drum  I   but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 


that  coinposc'il  tlie  book  we  .should  piL'.sfiU,  hatli — siKittliL-il  it 
iVoin  us  at  the  verj'  instant  of  entrance."  Introduction  to  Jack 
DninC s Entci iniiimciit,  a  comedy,  KiOl.     Malunk. 

Again,  in   Taylor's  Laugh  and  he  fal,  78  : 

"  y\n(l  uliitlitT  now  is  Mons'  Odeonie  conu' 

"  \\  ho  on  his  o«nc  backe-side  reeeiv'd  his  pay  ■ 
'•  Not  hke  the  Kntrrlainnii  vf  Jacke  Di nui, 

"  \\  ho  was  best  welcome  when  he  went  away." 
A<;ain,  in  Matmris  tntd  Cnslouis  >>/(ill   ^titioin,  by  ICd.  Aston, 
l()l  I,  Ito.  J).  'JHO .   "  — Home  others  on  the  contrarie  part,  give 
tliom  ./r>/in    Drnm^x  inlcrlaiiimt  reviling  and  luating  them  away 
from  ihiir  honses,"  &-c.      Hkii). 

*  in    anji   luinilJ]      I  lie    usual    phrase    is — nt    at.  if    handy 

})Ut  in  anif  hand  will  do.  It  is  used  in  Holland's  Plinif,  p.  I^fi: 
•*  he  must  l)e  a  free  citizen  of  ]{omc  in  any  hund.^'  Again, 
p.  .508,  55S,  5'k>.     iJTiiEVENs. 
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Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might,  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered  :  but  that  the  merit 
of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and 
exact  performer,  1  would  have  that  drum  or  an- 
other, or  hicjacet.^ 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to't,  mon- 
sieur, if  you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can 
bring  this  instrument  of  lionour  again  into  his  na- 
tive quarter,  be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprize, 
and  go  on  ;  I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy 
exploit :  if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke  sliall  both 
speak  of  it,  and  extend  to  you  what  further  be- 
comes his  greatness,  even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of 
your  worthiness. 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  under- 
take it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par.  I'll  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will  pre- 
sently pen  down  my  dilemmas,*^  encourage  myself 
in  my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  prepa- 

•^  .  7  xwuld  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  hie  jacet.]  i.  e. 
Here  lies; — the  usual  beginning  of  epitaphs.  I  would  (says 
Parolles)  recover  either  the  drum  I  have  lost,  or  another  be- 
longing to  the  enemy;  or  die  in  the  attempt,     Malone. 

°  /  ivill  presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas,]       By  this 

word,  Parolles  is  made  to  insinuate  that  he  had  several  ways, 
all  equally  certain,  of"  recovering  his  drum.  For  a  dilemma  is 
an  argument  that  concludes  both  ways.     Warburton. 

Shakspeare  might  have  found  the  word  thus  used  in  Holinshed. 

Steevens. 

I  think,  that  by  penning  down  his  dilemmas,  Parolles  means, 
that  he  will  pen  down  his  plans  on  the  one  side,  and  the  proba- 
ble obstructions  he  was  to  meet  with,  on  the  other. 

M.  Mason. 
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ration,  and,    by  midnight,   look  to    licar  iurtlier 
from  nie. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace,  you 
are  gone  about  it  ? 

Par,  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my 
lord  ;  but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know,  tliou  art  valiant;  and,  to  the 
possibility  of  thy  soldiership,^  will  subscribe  for 
thee.     Farewell. 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  [Ejrit. 

1  Lord.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water.** — Is 
not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord  ?  that  so  confi- 
dently seems  to  undertake  this  business,  which  he 
knows  is  not  to  be  done;  damns  himself  to  do, 
and  dares  better  be  damned  tlian  to  do't. 

2  Lord.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we 
do:  certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a 
man's  favour,  and,  for  a  week,  esca})e  a  great  deal 
of  iliscoveries  ;  but  when  you  iiiul  him  out,  you 
have  liim  ever  alter. 


'  possibility  o/"  tliy  •"•o////V'?-,v///y;,]      I   xvii/  su/jscribc   (sa3'S 

Bertram)  lo  I  he  possibility  <>/'  your  aoldicrsliip.  His  doubts 
being  iu)\v  raised,  he  .suppresses  tliat  he  slu)ul(l  not  be  so  willing 
to  voueli  for  xia  jjrobubititij.     Stekvens. 

I  believe  Bertram  means  no  more  th.m  that  he  is  confident 
J'arolles  will  do  all  thai  soldiership  can  elt'cct.  He  was  not  yet 
ccrtuin  tiiat  he  was  "  a  hildiug."     Malune. 

•  I'ar.   /  Invc  nol  niani/  words. 

I  l,i)rd.  \u  more  than  a  fish  loves  water.']  Here  we  have 
tlie  origin  ot"  t!ii>^  boastir's  name;  which,  without  doubt,  (as 
Mr.  SleevenB  hab  observed,)  ought,  in  strict  propriety,  to  be 
written — Paroles.  Hut  our  author  certainly  intended  it  other- 
wise, iia  ing  made  it  a  trisyllable  : 

"  Kust  sword,  cool  blushes,  and  J'(ir<i/hs  live." 
He  probably  did  noi  know  the  true  pronunciation.      .Malonk. 
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I 


Ber.  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no  diQQdi 
at  all  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  him- 
self unto  ? 

1  Lord.  None  in  the  world;  but  return  with  an 
invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable 
lies  :  but  we  have  almost  embossed  him,'^  you  shall 
see  his  fall  to-night ;  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your 
lordship's  respect. 

2  Lord.  We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the 
fox,  ere  we  case  him.^  He  was  first  smoked  by  the 
old  lord  Lafeu:  when  his  disguise  and  he  is 
parted,  tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him ; 
which  you  shall  see  this  very  night. 

1  Lord.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs ;.  he  shall  be 
caught. 

Ber.  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

1  Lord.  As't  please  your  lordship:   I'll  leave 
you.^  \^Exit. 

'  tve  liave  almost  evaho^$edihim,~\     To  emboss  a  deer  is 

to  inclose  him  in  a  woofl.     Milton  uses  the  same  word : 
"  Like  that  self-begotten  bird 
"  In  the  Arabian  woods  imbost, 
"  Which  no  second  knows  or  third.''     Johnson. 

It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare  was  unacquainted  with  this 
word,  in  the  sense  which  Milton  affixes  to  it,  viz.  from  embos- 
care,  Ital.  to  enclose  a  thicket. 

When  a  deer  is  run  hard,  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  in  the 
language  of  the  field,  he  is  said  to  be  embossed.     Steevens. 

"  To  know  when  a  stag  is  xaeary  (as  Markham's  Country 
Contentments  say)  you  shall  see  him  imbost,  that  is,  Joaming 
and  slavering  about  the  mouth  with  a  thick  white  froth,"  &c. 

ToLLET. 

'  — —  ere  we  case  him.']     That  is,  before  we  strip  him  naked^ 

Johnson 


*  rll  leave  you."]     This  line  is  given  in  the  old  copy  to 

the  second  lord,  there  called  Captain  G,  who  goes  out ;  and 
the  Jirst  lord,  there  called  Captain  E,  remains  with  Bertram. 
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Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and 
show  vou 
The  lass  I  spoke  ol". 

2  Lord,  But,  you  say,  she's  honest. 

•    Ber.  That's  all  the  fault :  I  spoke  with  her  but 

once, 
And  found  her  Avondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'the  wind,^ 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send  ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done:  ^She'sa  fair  creature; 
Will  you  go  see  licr  ? 

2  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIL 

Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's  Llouse. 

Enter  Helkna  and  Widow. 

Hel.   If  you  misdoul)t  me  that  1  am  not  she, 
1  know  not  how  1  shall  assure  you  iiuliier. 
But  1  shall  lose  the  grounds  1  work  upon.' 

WlJK   Thoiiuli  niv  estate  be   fallen,   I    wa.s  well 
born. 
Nothing  ac(|uainted  with  these  businesses ; 

'llic  whole  courfic  of  the  dialogue  shows  this  to  liiivc  been  a 
mistake.     See  p.  32G. 

♦'  1  I.nrd.  [i.  e.  Captain  1'.]  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines," 
Sic.     Ma  LONE. 

»  tt7'  hnvc  /'  tlic  xi'iut/,]      To   have   our  in  thr  uiiid,   is 

enuniiratKl  as  a  proverbial  saying  by  Kay,  p.  '26\.      Ki;i:i). 

*  Hut  J  ihnll  lost'  the  grounds  I  work  upon.']  i.  c.  by  discover- 
ing herself  to  the  count.     Wahbuuton. 
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And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

Hel.  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband ; 
And,  \yhat  to  your  sworn  counsel^'  I  have  spoken. 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word;  and  then  you  cannot. 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow. 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

WiD.  I  should  believe  you ; 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that,  which  well  approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

Hel.  Take  this  purse  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have  found  it.     The  count  he  w^ooes  your 

daughter. 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
Resolves  to  carry  her  ;  let  her,  in  fine,  consent. 
As  w^e'U  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it. 
Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny*^ 
That  she'll  demand :  A  ring  the  county  wears," 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house. 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descent? 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it:  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 

*  to  your  sworn  counsel — ]     To  your   private  know- 
ledge, after  having  required  from  you  an  oath  of  secrecy. 

Johnson. 

*  Novo  his  important  blood  ivill  nought  deny — ]     Important 
here,  and  elsewhere,  is  importunate.     Johnson. 

So,  Spenser,  in  The  Fairy  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  vi,  st.  29: 
"  And  with  important  outrage  him  assailed." 
Important,  from  the  French  Emportant.     Tyrwhitt. 

"^     •    ■  the  county  wears.']  i.  e.  the  count.     So,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  we  have  *'  the  cotmty  Paris."     Steevens. 
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To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

WiD.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel.  You  sec  it  lawful  then :  It  is  no  more, 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won, 
Desires  this  ring;  appoints  him  an  encounter; 
Li  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastelv  absent:  after  this," 
To  marry  her,  I'll  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

JViD.  I  have  yielded  : 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever. 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful. 
May  prove  coherent.     Every  nigiit  he  comes 
With  musicks  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  coin])os'd 
To  her  unworthincss :   It  nothing  steads  us. 
To  chitle  liim  from  our  eaves;  for  he  persists. 
As  ii"  his  Hie  lay  on't. 

Hel.  Why  then,  to-iu'ght 

Let  us  assay  our  plot  ;   which,  if  it  speed. 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  ileeil. 
Anil  lawfid  meaning  in  a  lawfid  act ; '■' 
\\liere  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact : 
But  let's  about  it.  \_Excii)it. 


"  f'J'cr  tliif^.j     'I  111'  latter  woril  was  added  to  complete 

the  metre,  by  the  editor  of  the  seeoiid  folio.     Malonk. 

''  Is  xvichrd  vienniit;^  in  a  (nxv/'ttl  dced^ 

And  Inivf'ul  nu-aniui:  in  <i  lawful  net ;"[  To  make  this 
giiij;liiip  riddle  eoinphte  in  all  its  parts,  wc  should  read  the 
•ceuiid  line  thu.s: 

And  laivfitl  meaninfr  in  a  wicked  net  ; 
Tlic   sense   of  the   two   lines   is   this:    It  is  a  wicked   meaninp, 
because    the  woman's  intent  is  to  deceive;  but  ii  hmfid  dtrd, 
because  the   man  enjoys  his  own  wife.     Again,   it  is"  a  iaxv/'ul 
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ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

Without  the  Florentine  Cajnp. 

winter  Jirst  J^ord,  with  Jive  or  six'  Soldiers  in  ambush, 

1  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this 
hedge'  corner :  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak 
what  terrible  language  you  will;  though  you  under- 
stand it  not  yourselves,  no  matter  :  for  we  must  not 

meaning  because  done  by  her  to  gain  hei*  husband's  estranged 
affection,  but  it  is  a  wicked  act  because  he  goes  intentionally  to 
commit  adultery.  The  riddle  concludes  thus :  Where  both  not 
sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact y  i.  e.  Where  neither  of  them  sin,  and 
yet  it  is  a  sinful  fact  on  both  sides;  which  conclusion,  we  see, 
requires  the  emendation  here  made.     Warburton. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  in  the  same  sense  : 

Unlawful  meaning  in  a  laivfdact.     Johnson. 

Bertram's  meaning  is  wicked  in  a  lawful  deed,  and  Helen's 
meaning  is  lawful  in  a  lawful  act;  and  neither  of  them  sin:  yet 
on  his  part  it  was  a  sinful  act,  for  his  meaning  was  to  commit 
adultery,  of  which  he  was  innocent,  as  the  lady  was  his  wife. 

TOLLET. 

The  first  line  relates  to  Bertram.  The  deed  was  laxvful,  as 
being  the  duty  of  marriage,  owed  by  the  husband  to  the  wife ; 
but  his  meaning  was  wicked,  because  he  intended  to  commit 
adultery.  The  second  line  relates  to  Helena ;  whose  meaning 
was  lavoful,  in  as  much  as  she  intended  to  reclaim  her  husband, 
and  demanded  only  the  rights  of  a  wife.  The  act  or  deed  was 
lavofid  for  the  reason  already  given.  The  subsequent  line  relates 
to  them  both.  The  fact  was  sinful,  as  far  as  Bertram  was  con- 
cerned, because  he  intended  to  commit  adultery;  yet  neither  he 
■nor  Helena  actually  sinned:  not  the  wife,  because  both  her 
intention  and  action  were  innocent;  not  the  husband,  because 
he  did  not  accomplish  his  intention ;  he  did  not  commit  adul- 
tery.—This  note  is  partly  Mr.  Heath's.     Malone. 
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seem  to  imdcrstaiul  him  ;  unless  some  one  amonr;;; 
us,  whom  we  must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

1  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows 
he  not  thy  voice  ? 

1  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

1  Lord.  But  what  linsy-woolsy  liast  thou  to 
speak  to  us  again  ? 

1  Sold.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

1  Lord,  lie  must  tliink  us  some  band  of  strangers 
i'the  adversary's  entertainment.'  Now  he  hatli  a 
smack  of  all  neiglibouring  languages  ;  therefore  we 
must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to 
know  what  we  si)eak  one  to  another ;  so  we  seem 
to  know,  is  to  know  straight  our  ])urp()se  : "  chough's 
language,^  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.  As 
for  you,  interpreter,  you  must  seem  very  poHtick. 
But  coucli,  ho!  here  he  comes;  to  ])eguilc  two 
hours  in  a  sleep,  and  then  to  return  and  swear  the 
lies  he  forijjes. 

'  some  band  ()fstr(in<^ers  i'thc  adversarifs  c>itcrtainmcut.'\ 

That  h,  foreign  troops  in  the  cnemj/'s pat/.     .Ioiinson. 

*  so    tve  seem   to   knoii^   is   to   /i-noxi^   ivc]      I    tliiiik    t!ie 

meaning  is, — Our  seeming  to  know  wliat  we  speak  one  to 
another,  is  to  make  liim  to  know  our  purposi-  iiiiniediati-lv  ;  to 
discover  our  design  to  him.  V'o  /aion;  in  the  last  instance, 
nignifies  to  viake  knoxvn.  Sir  'J'honuu  Ilannier  very  plausibly 
reads — to  sJioxv  straight  our  purpose.     Maloni:. 

The  Ki-nsc  oftliis  passage  with  the  context  I  take  to  he  this — 
\\v  must  rach  faiu  y  a  jargon  lor  hlinscH',  uitlidiil  aiming  to  he 
understood  by  one  anollur,  ior  proxidtd  we  aj)j)ear  to  undcr- 
titund,  that  will  he  KuHicient  for  the  success  of  our  project. 

IIkni.ey. 


—  choiirr/i's  /on^^iiogr,']      So,  in  7'/ir   Tempest: 

"  I  myself  could  make 

•'  A  rlintif^h  of  an  deep  e/int."      Stebvkns. 
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Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock :  within  these  three  hours  'twill 
be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I 
have  done?  It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention 
that  carries  it :  They  begin  to  smoke  me  ;  and  dis- 
graces have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door, 
1  find,  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy  ;  but  my  heart 
hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  crea- 
tures, not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

1  Lord.  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e*er  thine 
own  tongue  was  guilty  of.  \_Aside. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  under- 
take the  recovery  of  this  drum ;  being  not  ignorant 
of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such 
purpose  ?  I  must  give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say, 
1  got  them  in  exploit :  Yet  slight  ones  will  not 
carry  it:  They  will  say.  Came  you  oif  with  so  little? 
and  great  ones  I  dare  not  givQ.  Wherefore  ?  what's 
the  instance  ?*  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a 
butter-woman's  moutli,  and  buy  another  of  Saja- 
zet's  mule,^  if  you  prattle  me  into  these  perils. 

*  .fAe  instance?]     The  proof.    Johnson. 

of  Bajazefs   mule,]     Dr.   Warburton  would   read — 


tnute.     Malonb. 

As  a  mule  is  as  dumb  by  nature,  as  the  mute  Is  by  art,  the 
reading  may  stand.  In  one  of  our  old  Turkish  histories,  there 
is  a  pompous  description  of  Bajazet  riding  on  a  juule  to  the 
Divan.     Steevens. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  here  a  reference  to  the  following 
apologue  mentioned  by  Maitlund,  in  one  of  his  despatches  to 
Secretary  Cecil:  "  I  think  yow  have  hard  the  apologue  oft"  the 
Philosopher  who  for  th'  emperor's  plesure  tooke  upon  him  to 
make  a  Moi/le  speak:  In  many  yeares  the  lyke  may  yet  be, 
eyther  that  the  Moyle,  the  Philosopher,  or  Eamperor  may  dye 

VOL.  VIII.  Z 
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1  Lord.  Is  it  possible,  he  should  know  what  lie 
is,  and  be  tliat  he  is  ?  \_Aside. 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
serve  the  turnj  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish 
sword. 

•    1  Lord.  We  cannot  afford  you  so.  [Aside. 

'    Par.  Or  tlie  Ijaring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  say, 
it  was  in  stratasrcm. 

1  Lord.  'Twould  not  do.  \_Aside, 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say,  I  was 
stripped. 

1  Lord.  Hardly  serve.  \_Aside. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window 
of  the  citadel 

1  Lord.  How  deep  ?  [Aside. 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

1  Lord.  Three  great  oaths  woukl  scarce  make 
that  be  believed.  •   [^  Aside. 

Par.  I  wouKl,  I  liad  any  drum  of  tiie  enemy's; 
I  would  swear,  I  recovered  it. 

1   Lord.  Yon  slmll  Iioar  one  anon.  \_Asidc. 

Par.  a  drum  now  of  the  enemy's  ! 

[Alarum  tcitJiin. 

1  Lord.   Throca  movousus,  cargo,  cariio,  ccngo. 
All.  Cargo,  cargo,  vi/lianda  par  corho,  cargo. 
Par.  O!  ransonu',  ransomc  : — 1 )(»  not  liiiK'  mine 
eyes.  [^ '/'<!'/  seize  him  and  hlindfuld  him. 

1  Sold.   Bos/ros  thromuhlo  hoshos. 

Ixforc  the  tynn'  l)i'  fully  roniir  out."  I /,ii/>ii\'.'i  Collrctinu,  .'5(19. 
I'urnllis  probaljly  imaiis,  In-  must  buy  a  ton;^iif  which  has  still 
to  learn  the  use  of  speech,  that  he  may  riiu  liiiusclf  into  no 
more  (liflicultics  by  his  lotjuacity.     KtKU. 
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Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos*  regiment. 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language  : 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me, 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1  Sold.  Boskos  vauvado : 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue  : 

Kerelybonto : Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par,  Oh ! 

1  Sold,  O,  pray,  pray,  pray.—- — 

Manka  revania  dulche. 

1  Lord.  Oscoi^hi  dulchos  voUvorca, 

1  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet; 
And,  hood-wink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee  :  haply,  thou  may*st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  O,  let  me  live. 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I'll  show, 
Their  force,  their  purposes:  nay,  I'll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1  Sold.  Ac  or  do  linta. 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space. 

{JEixit^  mth  Parolles  guarded. 

1  Lord.  Go,  tell  the  count  Rousillon,  and  my 

brother. 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 

muffled, 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

z  2 
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2  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

1  Lord.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves; — 
Inform  'em*  that. 

2  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

I  Loud.    Till  then,    I'll   keep  him  dark,  and 
safely  lock'd.  lEa:eunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Florence.     A  Boom  hi  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me,  that  your  name  was  Fon- 
tibell. 

DiA.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  o-oddcss; 

And  worth  it,  witli  addition  !   But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  (jtiality? 
If  the  (|uiek  fire  of  youth  lii;ht  not  your  mind, 
Vou  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  shoultl  be  such  a  one 
As  you  aic  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stern  ;  ° 

*  Iiiform  'em — ]  Old  copy — Inform  on.  Corrected  by  Mr. 
Howe.     Ma  LONE. 

•  You  are  no  maiden^  but  a  monument  : 

for  ynn  nrr  cold  and  sfi-rn  ;]     Our  author  had  here, 

probablv,  in  his  tlioughts  sonie  ot"  the  stern  nimuunenlal  figures 
with  which  many  churches  in  ICnj^land  were  furnished  by  the 
ruiU"  sculptors  of  his  own  time.  IK-  has  again  the  same  alUision 
Ml  Cijndjelinc : 

'*  And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monumctity 

''  Thus  in  a  cliapcl  ij/in<^.*'      Mai-one. 

I  Ijehi  ve  the  epithet  strrn  rp(\rs  only  to  the  severity  f)ften 
impressed  by  death  on  features  wliich,  in  tlieir  animated  state, 
were  of  u  placid  turn.     Steevens. 
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And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was, 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

DiA.  She  then  was  honest. 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

DiA.  No : 

My  mother  did  but  duty;  such,  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  of  that! 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows : 
I  was  compell'd  to  her;^  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dja.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us, 

Till  we  serve  you :  but  when  you  have  our  roses. 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves. 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn  ? 

Dja.  *Tis  not  the  many  oaths,  that  make  the 
truth  ; 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 
Wliat  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by,** 

'  No  more  of  that ! 
I  pr'ythee,  do  not  strive  against  myoovos: 
I  was  compell'd   to  her;]     Against   his  votvSf   I   believe, 
means — agaijist  his  determined  resolution  never  to  cohabit  ivith 
Helena ;  and  this  vow,  or  resolution^  he  had  very  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  his  letter  to  the  Countess.     Steevens. 

So,  in  Vittoria  Coromhona,  a  tragedy,  by  Webster,  1612: 
♦'  Henceforth  77/  never  lie  with  thee^ — 
"  My  vow  is  fix'd."     Malone. 

•  What  is  not  holy,  that  we  snoear  not  by,]  The  sense  is — 
We  never  swear  by  what  is  not  holy,  but  swear  by,  or  take  to 
witness,  the  Highest,  the  Divinity.  The  tenor  of  the  reasoning 
contained  in  the  following  lines  perfectly  corresponds  with  this: 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes,  that  I  loved  you 
dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths,  when  you  found  by  expe. 
rience  that  I  loved  you  ill,  and  was  endeavouring  to  gain  cred 
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But  take  the  Highest  to  witness  :  Then,  pray  you, 

tell  me. 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes,^ 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  I  Mill  work  against  him  : '  Therefore,  your 

oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions  ;  but  unseal'd  ; 
At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel  :  love  is  holy  ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts. 
That  you  do  charge  men  with  :  iStand  no  more  off, 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 
Who  then  recover :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persevcr. 

with  you  in  order  to  sotluce  you  to  your  ruin  ?  No,  surely  : 
but  v'ou  would  conclude  tiiat  I  had  no  I'aith  eitlicr  in  Jove  or 
his  attributes,  and  that  my  oaths  were  mere  words  of  eourse- 
lor  that  oath  can  certainly  have  no  tic  upon  us,  whicli  we  swear 
by  In'm  we  profe.^s  to  love  and  honour,  when  at  the  sanie  time 
we  give  the  strongest  proof  ol"  our  disbelief"  In  him,  by  pursuing 
a  course  which  we  know  will  olFend  and  disIu)nour  him.    IIkath. 

'  If  I  slujitld  .su'car  /ii/  ./(ivc\s  o^rrut  (iltribiitcs,'\  In  tlie  print 
of  the  old  folio,  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  it  be  .loves  or  Loxc\-i, 
the  characters  being  not  distinguishable.  If  it  is  read  Love's, 
perhaps  it  may  be  sonietlnng  less  diflicnit.     I  am  still  at  a  loss. 

.loiiNsov. 

'  'JO  sxvrnr  hji  luDi  whom  I  jirolrsl  to  lovc,  SicJ]  This  pnss!;^.* 
likewise  appears  to  me  corrupt.  She  swears  not  hij  him  whom 
tihe  lovcx,  but  by  .Fupiter.  I  Ix  lievc  we  may  read — To  sxvciir  to 
liim.  There  is,  says  she,  no  Inililiirj^,  no  consistency,  in  swear- 
ing l(j  ouc  that  /  luvc  him,  when  I  swear  it  only  to  iiljinr  him, 

Johnson. 

This  appears  to  mc  a  very  probable  conjecture.  Mr.  IleathV 
explanation,  which  refers  flu-  word.v — "  whom  I  protest  to  love," 
to  Jnvc,  can  hardly  hi-  right.     Let  the  reailer  judge.    ISIakom;. 

May  we  not  read — 
I        To  &vn:iu  by  him  whom  I  profess  to  love.     ILviiRi'^.       » 
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DiA.  I  see,  that  men  make  hopes^,  in  such  affairs,'^ 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring. 

*  /  see,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  affairs,]     The  four  folio 
editions  read : 

mahe  rope's  in  such  a  scarre. 

The  emendation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe.  I  find  the  word 
scarre  in  The  Tragedij  of  Hqjfman,  1631;  but  do  not  readily 
perceive  how  it  can  suit  the  purpose  of  the  present  speaker: 

"  I  know  a  cave,  wherein  the  bright  day's  eye, 

"  Look'd  never  but  ascance,  through  a  small  creeke, 

"  Or  little  cranny  of  the  fretted  scarre  : 

"  There  have  I  sometimes  liv'd,"  &c. 
Again 


Again: 


Again 


Where  is  the  villain's  body  ? 

Marr}',  even  heaved  over  the  scarr,  and  sent  a  swim- 
ming," &c. 

Run  up  to  the  top  of  the  dreadful  scarre.'*'' 


"  I  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  high  scarre.*'' 
Ray  says,  that  a  scarre  is  a  cliff  of  a  rock,  or  a  naked  rock 

on  the  dry  land,  from  the  Saxon  carre,  cautes.     He  adds,  that 

this  word  gave  denomination  to  the  town  of  Scarborough. 

But  as  some  Latin  commentator,  (whose  name  I  have  forgot,) 

observes  on  a  similar  occasion,  veritate  desperatd,  nihil  amjjlius 

curce  de  hac  re  stiscipere  volui.     Steevens. 

/  see,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  scene. 
That  ive'll  Jorsake  ourselves.]  i.  e.  I  perceive  that  while  our 
lovers  are  making  professions  of  love,  and  acting  their  assumed 
parts  in  this  kind  of  amorous  interlude,  they  entertain  hopes  that 
we  shall  be  betrayed  by  our  passions  to  yield  to  their  desires. 
So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing :  "  The  sport  will  be,  when 
they  hold  an  opinion  of  one  another's  dotage,  and  no  such 
matter, — that's  the  scene  that  I  would  see,"  &c.  Again,  in 
The  Winter'' s  Tale: 

" It  shall  be  so  my  care 

"  To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 

"  The  scene  you  play,  were  mine."  ' 

The  old  copy  reads  : 

/  see,  that  men  malce  ropes  in  such  a  scarre,  &c. 
which  Mr.  Rowe  altered  to — make  hopes  in  such  affairs ;  and  all 
the  subsequent  editors  adopted  his  correction.  It  being  entirely 
arbitrary,  any  emendation  that  is  nearer  to  the  traces  of  the 
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Ber.  I'll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  uo 
power  * 

To  give  it  from  me. 

DiA.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

unintelligible  word   in   the  old  copy,  and  affords  at  the  same 
time  an  easy  sense,  is  better  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  text. 

A  corrupted  passage  in  the  first  sketch  of  The  Merry  IVives 
of  IVntdsor,  suggested  to  nie  [scene,]  the  emendation  now  in- 
troduced. In  the  fifth  Act,  Fenton  describes  to  the  Host  hi* 
tichcme  for  marrying  Anne  Page: 

"  And  in  a  robe  of  white  this  nijjht  dlsjiuised 

"  Wlierein  fat  FaJstaif  had  [r.  hath]  a  mighty  scare, 

"  Must  Slender  fake  her,"  &C. 
It  is  manifest,  from  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  folio,  that 
%c(ire  was  printed  by  mistake  for  scene  ;  for  in  the  folio  the  pas- 
sage runs — 

" fat  Falstaff 

"  Hath  a  great  .scrwr."     MaLONe. 

Mr.  Kowe's  emendation  is  not  only  liable  to  objection  from 
its  dissimilarity  to  the  reading  of  the  four  folios,  but  also  from 
the  aukwarchu'ss  of  his  language,  where  the  literal  resemblance 
is  most,  like  the  words,  rejected.  In  such  ti/Jiiirs,  is  a  phrase 
too  vague  for  Shakspearc,  when  a  determined  point,  to  which 
the  preceding  eonversation  had  been  gradually  narrowing,  was 
in  quehtion;  and  to  makk.  hftpcs,  is  as  uncouth  an  expression  ak 
can  well  be  imagined. 

Nor  is  Mr.  ^Ialone's  supposition,  of  scene  for  scarre,  a  whit 
more  in  point:  tor,  first,  srarrr,  in  every  part  of  Fnglaiul  wheri' 
rocks  aliound,  is  well  known  to  signity  the  t/rltichrd  protrusion 
of  a  lar^e  rock ;  whereas  scare  is  terror  or  a^'rii^ht.  Nor  wa.>* 
scare,  in  the  first  sketch  of  The  Mrrri/  Jl'ives  of  Windsor^  a 
mistake  for  seme,  but  an  intentional  change  of  ideas;  scare 
implying  only  Fahtaff'^s  terror,  but  scene  including  the  npec-. 
tator's  entertainment.  On  the  .supposal  that  viakr  ho/iti  is  the 
true  reading,  in  .uich  a  scarre,  may  be  taken  figuratively  for  in^ 
iuch  an  rxtrnnitj,  i.  e.  in  so  de.»iperate  a  situation.     Ht.sLuv. 
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DiA,  Mine  honour's  such  a  ring : 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lose  :  Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part. 
Against  your  vain  assault* 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring ; 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine. 
And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee. 

DiA.    When    midnight    comes,   knock    at   my 

chamber  window ; 
I'll  order  take,  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth, 
Wlien  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed. 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me  : 
My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall  know 

them. 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring ;  that,  what  in  time  proceeds. 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then ;  then,  fail  not :  You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber.  a  heaven  on  earth  I  have  w^on,  by  wooing 
thee.  \_Ea:iL 

DiA.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven 
and  me ! 
You  may  so  in  the  end.- 


My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 
As  if  she  sat  in  his  heart ;  she  says,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths  :  he  had  sworn  to  marry  me. 
When  his  wife's  dead;  therefore  I'll  lie  with  him. 
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"WliLMi  I  am  buried.    Since  Frenclimen  are  so  braid, 
Marrv  tiiat  wilJ,  I'll  live  and  die  a  maid:^ 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  1  tliink't  no  sin 
To  cozen  liini,  that  would  unjustly  \vin.        \_Eait. 

' Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid, 

Marry  that  xvill,  PH  live  and  die  a  maid  .•]  Braid  signifies 
crajty  ox  deceitful.     So,  in  Greene's  Never  too  lale,  1G16: 
"  Dian  rose  with  all  her  maids, 
"  Blushins  thus  at  love  his  braids.''* 
Chaucer  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense ;  but  as  the  passage 
where  it  occurs  in  his  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  contested,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  observe,  that  Bpeb  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word, 
signifying  J'raus,  astiis.     Again,  in  Thomas  Drunt's  translation 
of  Horace's  Epistles,  where  its  import  is  not  very  clear : 

"  Professing  thee  a  friend,   to  plaie  tin'  ribbalde   at   a 
brade." 
In  The  Roniaunt  of  the  Rose,  v.  1336,  braid  seems  to  mean 
forthivith,  or,  at  a  jerk.     There  is  nothing  to  answer  it  in  the 
French,  except  tantost. 

In  the  ancient  song  of  Li/tijl  Thanhe,  (MS.  Cotton,  Titus  A. 
xxvi. )  "  at  a  brayd"  undoubtedly  signifies — at  once,  on  a  sud- 
den, in  the  instant  : 

'*  But  iu  come  flVankelyn  at  a  lirayd.""     Stkevens. 
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SCENE  IIL 

The  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  tzco  French  Lords,  and  two  or  three 

Soldiers. 

1  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's 
letter  ? 

2  LoBD.  I  have  deUvered  it  an  hour  since  :  there 
is  something  in't  that  stings  his  nature  ;  for,  on  the 
reading  it,  he  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

1  LoRD."^  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon 


*  1  Lord,"]  The  latter  editors  have  with  great  liberality  be- 
stowed lordship  upon  these  interlocutors,  who,  i.Q  the  original 
edition,  are  called,  with  more  propriety,  capt.  E.  and  capt.  G. 
It  is  true  that  captain  E.  in  a  former  scene  is  called  lord  E.  but 
the  subordination  in  which  they  seem  to  act,  and  tJie  timorous 
manner  in  which  they  converse,  determines  them  to  be  only 
captains.  Yet  as  the  latter  readers  of  Shakspearc;  have  been 
used  to  find  them  lords,  I  have  not  thought  it  woi'th  while  ta 
degrade  them  in  the  margin.     Johnson. 

These  two  personages  may  be  supposed  to  be  two  young 
French  Lords  serving  in  the  Florentine  camp,  %vher(3  they  now 
appear  in  their  military  capacity.  In  the  first  scene,  where  the 
two  French  lords  are  introduced,  taking  leave  of  the  king,  they 
are  called  in  the  original  edition.  Lord  E.  and  Lord  G  . 

G.  and  E.  were,  I  believe,  only  put  to  denote  the  pLiyers  who 
performed  these  characters.  In  the  list  of  actors  prefi>;ed  to  the 
first  folio,  I  find  the  names  of  Gilburne  and  Ecclestone,  to  whom 
these  insignificant  parts  probably  fell.  Perhaps,  howcrer,  these 
performers  first  represented  the  French  Lords,  and  ailerwards 
two  captains  in  the  Florentine  army ;  and  hence  the  c  onfusion 
of  the  old  copy.  In  the  first  scene  of  this  Act,  one  of  these 
captains  is  called  throughout,  1.  Lord  E.  The  matter  is  of  no 
great  importance.     Malonk. 
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liini,  for  slinking  off  so  good  a  wife,  and  so  sweet 
a  lady. 

2  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incnrred  the  ever- 
lasting displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned 
his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell 
you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with 
you. 

1  Lord.  "Wlien  you  have  spoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and 
I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

2  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewo- 
man here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown  ; 
and  this  night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her 
honour:  he  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring, 
and  thinks  himself  made  in  the  unchaste  compo- 
sition. 

1  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion  ;  as  we 
are  ourselves,  what  tilings  are  we! 

2  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as  in 
the  common  course  of"all  treasons,  we  still  see  them 
reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred 
ends;''  so  he,  that  in  this  action  contrives  against 
his  own  nobility,  in  his  proper  stream  o'ertlows 
himself.'' 

1   Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  In  us,"  to  be 

* till   ////•//  iillaiu    to   llirif  ahhnncd  cndx  ;']      'This    may 

mean — tlii»y  arc  ])ti)n.lii;illv  talking  abmit  tlu'  niisrliiei  tlioy  iii- 
iLiitl  to  ili;,  till  llicy  liavi-  obtained  an  opportunity  otiloin^^  it. 

S  TKIA  KSS. 

" in  his  proper  strcnm  n^rrflou^a  /liwsrlf.]  That  is,  hrtrays 

his  own  secrets  in  his  ou'/i  lai/c.     'J'hc  reply  kIiows  that  this  is  the 
meaning: .     .Idiin.son. 

'  Is  it  not  meant  (lan)Mal)li-  in  h.v,]  I  oncL-  tlioiip^lit  that  we 
ought  to  read — /.s /'/  iint  inot,l  (lamnnbl'' :  hot  noilumm'  is  nc- 
cc8»arv .  Adjectives  arc  pftcn  used  as  advei  hs  by  "ur  atith(jr 
and  hi«,  contemporaries.     So,  in  Thr  ff'intn'n  Tulf  ■' 
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trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We  shall  not 
then  have  his  company  to-night  ? 

2  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight  j  for  he  is  dieted 
to  his  hour. 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace  :  I  would  gladly 
have  him  see  his  company  ^  anatomized ;  that  he 
might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments," 
wherein  so  curiously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit.* 

2  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he 
come ;  for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the 
other. 

1  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of 
these  wars  ? 

2  Lord.  I  hear,  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 
1  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 


"  That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant, 
"  And  damnable  ungrateful." 
Again,  in  Twelfth-Night:  " — and   as  thou  drawest,  swear 
horrible — ." 

Again,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  : 

"  Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound.** 
Again,  in  Massinger's  Very  Woman: 

"  I'll  beat  thee  damnable.''^     Malone. 

Mr.  M.  Mason  wishes  to  read — mean  and  damnable. 

Steevens. 

• his  company — ]  i.  e.  his  companion.     It  is  so  used  in 

King  Henry  V.     Malone. 

9 he  might  take  a  measure  of  his  oiun  judgments^']  This  is 

a  very  just  and  moral  reason.  Bertram,  by  finding  how  erro- 
neously he  has  judged,  will  be  less  confident,  and  more  easily 
moved  by  admonition.     Johnson. 

1 ivherein  so  curiously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit.]  Pa- 

roUes  is  the  person  whom  they  are  going  to  anatomiae.  Counter' 
Jeit,  besides  its  ordinary  signification, —  [a  person  pretending  to 
be  what  he  is  not,]  signified  also  in  our  author's  time  a  false  coin, 
and  a  picture.  The  word  set  shows  that  it  is  here  used  in  the 
first  and  the  last  of  these  senses.    Malone. 
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2  Lord.  What  will  count  Rousillon  do  then  ? 
will  he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France? 

1  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  arc  not 
altogether  of  his  council. 

2  L^ORD.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir !  so  should  I  be  a 
great  deal  of  his  act. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since, 
fled  from  his  house ;  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage 
to  Saint  Jaquesle  grand  ;  which  holy  undertaking, 
with  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  accomplished : 
and,  there  residing,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature 
became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief;  in  iine,  made  a  groan 
of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 

*2  Lord.  How  is  this  justified? 

1  Lord.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  let- 
ters ;  vvhich  makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point 
of  her  death:  her  death  itself,  which  coidd  not  be 
her  ofKce  to  say,  is  come,  was  faitlifully  coniii-med 
by  the  rector  of  the  j)lace. 

2  JjORD.    Hath  the  count  all  this  iiitelli<rence  ? 

1  Lo/'i).  Ay,  :uul  the  particular  conlirmations, 
point  from  point,  to  the  riill  arming  of  the  \erltv. 

2  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  that  he'll  be  glad 
of  this. 

1  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us 
comforts  of  our  losses! 

2  Lord.  And  how  might ih,  some  other  times, 
we  drown  our  gain  in  Uars  1  'V\\c  great  dignity, 
that  his\ai<)ur  hath  here  accjuired  loi^  him,  shall  at 
home  be  encoinihred  with  a  shanu-  as  amj)le. 

1  /.ii;:n.  'riic  wrb  ol"  onr  life  is  of  «  mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  togetlu-r:  our  \irhii's  would  be 
proud,  if  oiu    laults  whij)])^!.!   tluni   not  ;   and  our 
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crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by 
our  virtues. — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  ?  where*s  your  master  ? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of 
whom  he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave ;  his  lordship 
will  next  morning  for  France.  The  duke  hath  of- 
fered him  letters  of  commendations  to  the  king. 

2  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful 
there,  if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertram.  , 

1  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
tartness.  Here's  his  lordship  now.  How  now,  my 
lord,  is't  not  after  midnight  ? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  busi- 
nesses, a  month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of 
success  :  I  have  conge'd  with  the  duke,  done  my 
adieu  with  his  nearest;  buried  a  wife,  mourned  for 
her ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother,  I  am  returning ;  en- 
tertained my  convoy;  and,  between  these  main 
parcels  of  despatch,  effected  many  nicer  needs  ;  the 
last  was  the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

2  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and 
this  morning  your  departure  hence,it  requires  haste 
of  your  lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing 
to  hear  of  it  hereafter :  But  shall  we  have  this  dia- 
logue between  the  fool  and  the  soldier  ? Come, 
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briiiii:  forth  this  counterfeit  module ;  ^  he  has  de- 
ceived me,  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier.^ 

2  Lord.  Bring  him  forth  :  [E.reunt  Soldiers.'] 
he  has  sat  in  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant 
knave. 

Ber.  No  matter  ;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in 
usurping  his  spurs  so  long.*  How  does  he  carry 
himself? 

1  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already  ;  the 
stocks  carry  him.  But,  to  answer  you  as  you  would 
be  understood  ;  lie  wee])s,  like  a  wench  that  had 
shed  her  milk  :  he  hath  confessed  himself  to  Mor- 
gan, whom  he  supposes  to  be  a  friar,  tiom  the  time 


*  hrinrr  forlli  this  counlerfeit  module;]     Module  being 

the  pattern  of  any  thing,  may  be  here  used  in  that  sense. 
Bring  forth  this  i'ellow,  who,  by  couiiter/eit  virtue,  pretended  to 
make  h'iiusc\f  'd pattern.     Johnson. 

It    appears    from    IMinsheu,   that    module    and    model    were 
synonymous. 

In  A/"i;  Richard  II.  mux/c/ signifies  a  thing  fashioned  after  an 
archetype  : 

"  Who  was  tlie  model  of  \.\\y  father's  life." 
Again,  in  Kiu<;^  Henri/  I'lII  : 

"  The  model  oi  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  daugliter." 
Our  author,  I  btlievf,  uses  tiie  word  here  in  the  same  sense  : — 
Bring  forth  this  counterfeit  rcpresentntion  of"  a  soKlier. 

Ma  LONE. 

a  donhle-mcnninir  prophcsier."]   So,  in  Macbeth  : 


*'  That  paltc  r  with  us  in  a  iIouIjIc  sense, 

"  And  klip  the  word  of  pniniise  to  our  car, 

"  But  break  it  to  our  iiope."     STEEVEN^5. 

* in  usurping  his  spurs  so  lonf;.]    The  punislmient   of  u 

recreant,  or  coward,  wius  to  have  his  spurs  hacked  oH. 

Mai.onk. 

I  believe  these  words  allude  only  to  the  ceninonial  de^-radu- 
tion  of  a  kni;^ht.  I  am  yet  to  Irani,  that  the  »amc  nmde  was 
pruclised  in  disgracing  dastards  of  inferior  rank.     SrEliVENS. 
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of  his  remembrance,  to  this  very  instant  disaster 
of  his  setting  i*the  stocks :  And  what  think  you 
he  hath  confessed  ? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

2  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be 
read  to  his  face  :  if  your  lordship  be  in't,  as,  I  be- 
lieve you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

Re-enter  Soldiers,  mth  Parolles.* 

Ber.  a  plague  upon  him  !  muffled !  he  can  say 
nothing  of  me  ;  hush  !  hush ! 

1  Lord,  Hoodman  comes ! — Porto  tartarossa. 

1  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures ;  What  will 
you  say  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  con- 
straint ;  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no 
more. 

1  Sold.  BosJco  chimurcho, 

2  Lord.   Boblibindo  chicurmurco. 

1  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general : — Our  ge- 
neral bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out 
of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold.  First  demand  of  him  how  many  horse 
the  duke  is  strong.     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  j  but  very  weak  and 

*  He-enter  Soldiers,  with  Parolles.]  See  an  account  of  the 
examination  of  one  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  captains,  who  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy  (which  may  possibly  have  suggested 
this  of  Parolles)  in  T/ie  Life  qflacke  Wilton,  1594'.  sig.  C.  Hi. 

E.ITSON. 

VOL.  VIII.  A  A 
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unserviceable :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and 
the  commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  re- 
putation and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live, 

1  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 

Far.  Do ;  I'll  take  the  sacrament  on't,  how 
and  which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  rVll's  one  to  him.^  What  a  past-saving  slave 
is  this ! 

1  Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord ;  this  is 
monsieur  Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist,  (that  was 
his  own  })hrasc,)  that  had  the  whole  theorick'  of 
war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  })ractice  in 
the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

2  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again,  for 
keeping  his  sword  clean  ;  nor  believe  he  can  have 
every  tiling  in  him,  by  wearing  his  a})parel  neatly. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, —  1  will 
sav  true, — or  thereabouts,  set  down, — lor  I'll  speak 
truth. 

i   Lord.   He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

•  AU^s  one  to  him.']  In  tlic  olil  copy  tlicse  words  are  given 
by  mistake  to  Parolles.  Tlie  present  regulation,  which  is  clearlj 
right,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Maloni;. 

It  will  be  l)etter  to  give  these  words  to  one  of  the  Duuuiins, 
than  to  Uertram.      Ui  rsoN. 

l/tftt   hdd  llie  xvlioh-    theorick — ]   i.e.  llicoii/.      So,    in 


Montaigne's  Kssaiis,  translated  by  J.  Morio,  lGO:i :  '' Thiy 
know  the  t/imritjKf  ol'  all  things,  but  you  must  seek  who  shall 
put  it  in  [)ractice."      Malonk. 

In  ].f>!>7  was  puhlislied  '♦  'I'/ieorii/ite  and  Practise  ol'  Wane, 
written  by  Don  IMiilij)  Prince  of  Castil.  by  Hon  lUrnardino  de 
M(iido/.;j.  Tran'-lateil  out  of  the  C'ustilian  Tunge  in  I'jiglislie, 
by  tJ»r  Kdward  Iloby,  Knijrht,"  llo.      Uj  id. 
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Ber,  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for't,®  in  the  na- 
ture he  deUvers  it.^ 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par,  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir:  a  truth's  a 
truth,  the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  Demand  of  him,  of  'what  strength  they 
are  afoot.     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  pre- 
sent hour,'  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see  :  Spurio  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Corambus  so 
many,  Jaques  so  many;  Guiltian,Cosmo,Lodowick, 
and  Gratii,  two  hundred  fifty  each  :  mine  own 
company,  Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hun- 

*  1  con  him  no  thanks  fort,']     To  con  thanlcs  exactly 

answers  the  French  scavoir  gre.  To  con  is  to  know.  I  meet 
with  the  same  expression  in  Pierce  Pennilesse  his  Supplication, 
&c. 

"  I  believe  he  will  con  thee  little  thanks  for  it.'* 

Again,  in  Wil^  Beguiled,  1606: 

"  I  con  master  Churms  thanks  for  this.'* 
Again,  in  Ani/  Thing  for  a  quiet  Life :  "  He  would  not  trust 
you  with  it,  I  con  him  thanks  for  it."     Steevens. 

*  in  the  nature  he  delivers  it.'\     He  has  said  truly  that 

our  numbers  are  about  five  or  six  thousand;  but  having  de- 
scribed them  as  "  weak  and  unserviceable,"  &c.  I  am  not 
much  obliged  to  him.     Malone. 

Kather,  perhaps,  because  his  narrative,  however  near  the 
truth,  was  uttered  for  a  treacherous  purpose.     Stekvens. 

*  if  I  were  to  live  this  present  hour,  &c.]  I  do  not 
understand  this  passage.  Perhaps  (as  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent observes)  we  should  read: — if  I  were  to  live  but  this 
present  hour.     Steevens. 

Perhaps  he  meant  to  say — if  I  were  to  die  this  present  hour. 
But  fear  may  be  supposed  to  occasion  the  mistake,  as  poor 
frighted  Scrub  cries:  ♦'  Spare  all  I  have,  and  take  ray  life." 

TCLLET. 
A  A    2 
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drcd  and  fiftveacli ;  so  that  tlic  muster-file,  rotten 
and  sotuid,  upon  niy  life,  amounts  not  to  tilteen 
thousand  })oll  ;  hall"  of  wliich  dare  not  shake  the 
snow  from  otitheir  cassocks,^  lest  they  shake  them- 
selves to  pieces. 

Ber.  AVhat  shall  be  done  to  him  ? 

1  Loan.  Notiiing,  but  let  him  have  thaJiks. 
Dejnand  of  him  my  conditions,"^  and  what  credit  I 
have  with  the  duke. 

1  Sold.  "Well,  that's  set  down.  You  shall  de- 
mand of  him,  xvhether  one  Captain  Dumain  be  t'the 
camp,  a  Frenchman  ;  what  his  reputation  is  liith 
the  duke,  ivhat  his  valour,  honest//,  and  ejpertncss 


•  off"  their  cassocks,]      Cnxxnclc   signifies    a   liorscman's 

loose  coat,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  by  the  writers  of  the  age 
of  fehalspeare.  So,  in  Every  Man  m  his  Humour^  Brainworni 
says:  "  lie  will  never  come  within  the  sij^lit  of  a  cassock  or  a 
niusquet-rest  again.''  Sonietliing  <if  the  same  kind  likewise 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  tlie  dress  of  rusticks,  in  Mitccdonis, 
an  anonymous  comedy,  IJJiH,  erroneously  attributed  to  Shak- 
speare : 

'*  Within  my  closet  there  does  hang  a  cm^xock, 
"  Though  base  the  weed  is,  'twas  a  sIh  jjherd's." 
Again,  in  Whetstone's  Pronins  and  Cassandra,  lo78: 

"  1  will  not  stick  to  wear 

"   A  blue  cassock.''' 
On  this  occasion  a  woman  is  the  speaker. 

So    again,    i'utteniiani,    in   his   ////  nf  Voelriu   l.'^Sl):   "  W  ho 
would  not  think  it  a  ridicidous  thing  to  see  a  lady  in  her  milk- 
liouse  with   a   velvet   gown,   and   at    a  hriilal   in  her  cassock  of 
vwccadi)  V 

In  The  Hollnndcr,  a  comedy  by  (ilapthorne,  UilO,  it  is  again 
spoken  of  as  part  of  a  .sohhcr's  dress: 

*'  ilcrc,  sir,  receive  this  military  rnssock,  it  has  seen  ser- 
vice." 

'•  This  military  cassnck  has,    I   i'ear,  some  military 

haiigb  vs. ' '     .St  f.  p.  v  k  n  s. 

'  my  conditions,]    i.  e.    my  disposition    luul   clwiractcr. 

Soc  Vol.  \'l.  p.  31,  II.  1.     Malonji. 
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in  wars  ;  or  whether  he  thinks,  it  were  not  possible^ 
with  welt-weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him  to 
a  revolt.  What  say  you  to  this  ?  wJiat  do  you 
know  of  it  ? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  parti- 
cular of  the  iutergatories  :  '^  Demand  them  singly. 

1  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain  ? 

Par.  I  know  him  :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice 
in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting 
the  sheriff's  fool  ^  with  child;  a  dumb  innocent, 
that  could  not  say  him,  nay.^ 

[Dumain  lifis  up  his  hand  in  anger. 

*  intergatories  :'\  i.  e.  interrogatories.     Reed. 

*  the  sheriff's  fool — ]     We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this 

was  a.  fool  kept  by  the  sheriff  for  his  diversion.  The  custody 
of  all  ideots,  &c.  possessed  of  landed  property,  belonged  to  the 
King,  who  was  intitled  to  the  income  of  their  lands,  but  obliged 
to  find  them  with  necessaries.  This  prerogative,  when  there 
was  a  large  estate  in  the  case,  was  generally  granted  to  some 
court-favourite,  or  other  person  who  made  suit  for  and  had 
interest  enough  to  obtain  it,  which  was  called  begging  a  fool. 
But  where  the  land  was  of  inconsiderable  value,  the  natural 
was  maintained  out  of  the  profits,  by  the  sheriff,  who  accounted 
for  them  to  the  crown.  As  for  those  unhappy  creatures  who 
had  neither  possessions  nor  relations,  they  seem  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  species  of  property,  being  sold  or  given  with 
as  little  ceremony,  treated  as  capriciously,  and  very  often,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  left  to  perish  as  miserably,  as  dogs  or  cats. 

RiTSON. 

^  a  dumb  innocent,  that  could  not  say  him,  nay.']     In- 

^nocent  does  not  here  signify  a  person  without  guilt  or  blame; 
but  means,  in  the  good-natured  language  of  our  ancestors,  an 
ideot  or  natural  fool.  Agreeably  to  this  sense  of  the  word  is 
the  following  entry  of  a  burial  in  the  parish  register  of  Charle- 
wood,  in  Surrey: — "  Thomas  Sole,  an  innocent  about  the  age 
o   fifty  years  and  upwards,  buried  19     September,  1605.'' 

Whalley. 

Doll  Common,  in  The  Alchemist,  being  asked  for  her  opinion 
of  the  JVido-M  Pliant,  observes  that  she  is — <*  a  good  dull  inno- 
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Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands ; 
though  I  know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next 
tile  that  falls,' 

1  Sold.  AVell,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of 
Florence's  camp  ? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall 
ear  of  your  lordsliip'*  anon. 

1  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  ? 

Far.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a 
poor  officer  of  mine  ;  and  writ  to  me  this  other 
day,  to  turn  him  out  o'the  band  :  I  think,  I  have 
his  letter  in  my  pocket. 

1  Sold.   Marry,  we*ll  search. 

crn/."  Again,  \n  I  voould  and  I  voould  not,  a  poem,  by  B.  N. 
1614: 

*'   I  would  I  were  an  tnnnceniy  a  foole, 

**  'I'liat  can  do  nothing  iIsl'  but  laugh  or  crie. 
And  cate  fat  nieatc,  and  never  go  to  schoole, 

And  be  in  love,  but  witli  an  apple-pie  ; 
W'eare  a  pide  coate,  a  cockcs  combe,  and  a  bell, 
And  think  it  did  become  me  passing  well." 
Mr.  Douce  observes  to  me,  that  the  term — innocent,  was  origi- 
nally I'reneh. 

See  also  a  note  on  Ford's  ^Tis  Pity  she's  a  IVhore,  new  edi- 
tion ofDodsley's  Collection  of  old  Pluys,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  24. 

Steevens. 

'  ifiDiioh  I  knmv,  liix  bruins  are  forfeit    to   the   next   tile 

that  fnlls.]  In  Lucian's  Coritnnf)lnntes,  Mercury  makes  Charon 
remark  a  man  that  was  killed  by  the  i'alling  of  a  tile  upon  his 
head,  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  putting  olt'  an  enpnirement  to 
the  \\c\l  day  :  —  Kj  iMtla^-j  \ifovhi,  dro  rti  Ttytff  >cf/!ap.K  iriTiatsara, 
u'k'jLO'  orr>v  xivijVavJoj,  dirtKTiiyey  dvrov.  See  the  lite  of  I'yrrhus 
in  I'luiarch,      I'yrrhus  was  killed  by  a  tile.     S.  W. 

'  .'/"'"■   lordship — ]    The    old  copy   has    Lord.      In   tlio 

MSS.  of  our  author's  age  they  scarcely  ever  wrote  Lordshij)  at 
full  lengiJi.     MALoNii. 
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Par.  Li  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know;  either  it 
is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other 
letters,  in  my  tent. 

1  Sold.  Here  *tis;  here's  a  paper?  Shall  I  read 
it  to  you  ? 

Par.  I  do  not  know,  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Per.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

1  Lord.  Excellently. 

1  Sold.  Dian.   The  counfs  a  fool^  and  full  of 
gold,^— 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir;  that  is 
an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one 
Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count 
Rousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very 
ruttish :  I  pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold.  Nay,  I'll  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in't,  I  protest,  was  very  ho- 
nest in  the  behalf  of  the  maid:  for  I  knew  the 
young  count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy; 
who  is  a  whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the 
fry  it  finds. 


^  Dian.  The  counfs  a  fool,  and  full  of  gold,"]  After  this 
line  there  is  apparently  a  line  lost,  there  being  no  rhyme  that 
corresponds  to  gold.     .Johnson. 

I  believe  this  line  is  incomplete.  The  poet  might  have 
written : 

Dian.     The  counts  a  fool,  and  full  of  golden  store— 
or  ore ; 
and  this  addition  rhymes  with  the  following  alternate  verses. 

Steevens. 

May  we  not  suppose  the  former  part  of  the  letter  to  have 
been  prose,  as  the  concluding  words  are  ?  The  sonnet  inter- 
venes. 

The  feigned  letter  from  Olivia  to  Malvolio,  is  partly  prose, 
partly  verse.     Maloni:. 
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Der.  Damnable,  both  sides  rogue! 

1  Sold.    Jflieti   lie  sxvears  oaths,  bid  h'nn   drop 

gold,  and  take  it  ; 
After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score  : 
Half  won,  is  match  xce/l  made;    match,  and  well 
make  it ; ' 
He  ne'er  pays  after  debts,  take  it  before; 


•  HatJ"  won,  is  match  rvclt  made;  matcli,  and  iKell  make  it  ;'\ 
This  line  has  no  meaning  that  I  can  find.  I  read,  witli  a  very 
shfrlit  alteration:  Ila/J' icon  is  match  ivell  made;  watch,  and 
tvcll  make  it.  That  is,  a  match  tvell  made  is  liulj'  ivon  ;  watch, 
and  make  it  well. 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  all  the  error.  The  lines  are  mis- 
placed, and  should  be  read  thus: 

Jlalfwdn  is  match  well  made;  watch,  and  icell  make  it; 

IV hen  he  sicears  oaths,  hid  him  drop  gold,  and  take  it. 

After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  scoie  : 

He  ne'er  pays  after-debts,  take  it  before. 

And  say 

Tliat  is,  take  his  money,  and  leave  him  to  himself.  When  the 
players  had  lost  the  second  line,  they  tried  to  make  a  connec- 
tion out  of  the  rest.  Part  is  apparently  in  couplets,  and  the 
wiiole  was  probably  unifonu.     Johnson. 

I'crlia|js  we  should  read: 

Half  won  is  match  well  made,  match,  an'  we'll  make  it. 
i.  c.  if  we  mean  to  make  any  match  of  it  at  all.     Stkkvkns. 

There  is  no  need  of  change.  Tlie  meaning  is,  "  A  match 
well  made,  is  half  won  ;  make  your  mutch,  therefore,  but 
make  it  well."      .M.  Mason. 

'i'lie  verses  having  been  designed  by  I'arolles  as  a  caution  to 
Diana,  after  inlorming  her  that  Uertraui  is  both  rich  awiX  faith- 
less, he  admonishes  her  not  to  yield  u|)  her  virtue  to  his  oaths^ 
but  his  ni,/ti  ;  and  having  cnfoiied  this  advice  by  an  adage,  re- 
<i)inni»Mid.s  her  to  comply  \n  itii  his  importunity,  provided  half 
the  fiimi  lor  which  she  shall  «ti|)ulate  be  previously  paid  her: — 
JIal/'wou  is  match  well  made  ;   match,  and  well  make  it. 

Heni-ky. 

(Jain  half  of  what  lie  otters,  and  you  arc  well  off;  if  you  yield 
to  him,  mjike  your  barj^ain  secure.     Malone. 
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And  say,  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell  "with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss  ;^ 
For  count  of  this,  the  count's  a  fool,  I  /mow  it. 
Who  pays  before,  but  ?iot  when  he  does  owe  it. 

Thine,  as  he  vow'd  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

Parolles. 


*  Men  are  to  mell  ivith,  hoys  are  not  to  kiss  .•]  The  meaning 
of  the  word  mell,  from  meler,  French,  is  obvious. 

So,  in  Ane  very  excellent  and  delectabill  Treatise,  intitulit 
Philotus,  &c.  1603: 

"  But  he  na  husband  is  to  mee ; 
"  Then  how  could  we  twa  disagree 
"  That  never  had  na  melling.''' 

'*  Na  melling,  mistress  ?  will  you  then 
*'  Deny  the  marriage  of  that  man  V 

Again,  in  The  Corpus  Christi  Play,  acted  at  Coventry.    MSS. 
Cott.  Vesp.  VIII.  p.  122: 

"  And  fayr  yonge  qwene  herby  doth  dwelle, 

"  Both  frech  and  gay  upon  to  loke, 

"  And  a  tall  man  with  her  doth  nielle, 

"  The  way  into  hyr  chawmer  ryght  evyn  he  toke." 
The  argument  of  this  piece  is  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery. 

Steevkns. 

Men  are  to  mell  ii-ith,  boys  are  not  to  kiss  .-I  Mr.  Theobald 
and  the  subsequent  editors  read — boys  are  but  to  kiss.  I  do  not 
eee  any  need  of  change,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  opposition 
was  intended  between  the  words  mell  and  kiss.  Parolles  \^'ishes 
to  recommend  himself  to  Diana,  and  for  that  purpose  advises 
her  to  grant  her  favours  to  men,  and  not  to  boys.  He  himself 
calls  his  letter  "  An  advertisement  to  Diana  to  take  heed  of  the 
allurement  of  one  count  Rousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy." 

To  mell  is  used  by  our  author's  contemporaries  in  the  sense 
of  meddling,  without  the  indecent  idea  which  Mr.  Theobald  sup- 
posed to  be  couched  under  the  word  in  this  place.  So,  in 
Hall's  Satires,  1597  : 

"  Hence,  ye  profane ;  7nell  not  with  holy  things.'* 
Again,  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  IV.  c.  i : 

"  With  holy  father  fits  not  with  such  things  to  mell.'* 

Malone. 
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Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army, 
with  this  rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

2  Loan.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  tlie 
manifokl  hnguist,  and  the  armipotent  soklier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat, 
and  now  he's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  the  general's  looks,^ 
we  shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case  :  not  that  I  am 
afraid  to  die;  but  that,  my  offences  being  many, 
I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature  :  let 
me  live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'the  stocks,  or  any 
where,  so  I  may  live.* 

1  Sold.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you 
confess  freely ;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain 
Dumain :  You  have  answered  to  his  reputation  with 
the  did<e,  and  to  his  valour:  What  is  iiis  honesty? 

Par.  lie  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister;'' 

'  /)!/  the  general^  looks,']    The  old  copy  has — by  t/our. 

The  eiiUMHlation  wiis  made  by  the  editor  of  the  second  I'oho, 
and  the  nii^])iliit  probably  arose  from  y*^  in  the  MS.  bciiiu'  taken 
fury'.     MaL(ini:. 

*  let   nir  live,    sir,  in    a   (Iini^run,   i^tlic  stocks,    or  atiij 

ivhere,  so  I  mm/  live]  Smith  niij;ht  have  liad  this  abject  senti- 
ment of  Parollcs  in  his  memory,  when  he  put  the  lollouinjj 
words  into  tlic  mouth  ol"  Lyeon,   in  Plurdrd  (iiul  Ilipjuili/tiis : 

"  (\  chain  me,  whip  me,  let  me  be  the  .scorn 

"  Of  sordid  rabbles,  and  insulting;  crowds  ; 

*'  (live  me  but  life,  and  make  that  life  most  wretched!'' 

SrKKVKNS. 

•  nn   rrrtr  out   of  a  cloister ;]   I   know  not   that  cloister^ 

thouf^b  it  may  elynmlof^ieally  signily  atiij  tiling  sliut,  is  used  by 
our  author  otherwisf  than  for  a  vionastrri/,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not gues»  whence  this  hyperbole  could  lake  ilb  ori^jinul:  perhaps 
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for  rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessiis.  He 
professes  not  keeping  of  oaths ;  in  breaking  them, 
he  is  stronger  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie,  sir,  with 
such  volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a 
fool :  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue  ;  for  he  will  be 
swine-drunk ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm, 
save  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him  ;  but  they  know 
his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw,  I  have  but 
little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty  :  he  has  every 
thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have ;  what 
an  honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

1  Lord.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

JBer.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ?  A 
pox  upon  him  for  me,  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat. 

1  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war  ? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  'drum  before  the 
English  tragedians, — to  belie  him,  I  will  not, — and 
more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not ;  except,  in  that 
country,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a 
place  there  cail'd  Mile-end,'''  to  instruct  for  the 
doubling  of  files  :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour 
I  can,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

1  Lord.  He  hath  out-villain ed  villainy  so  far, 
that  the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  a  pox  on  him !  he's  a  cat  still.' 

It  means  only  this — He  mil  steal  any  thing,  however  triflings  from 
anyplace,  however  holy.     Johnson. 

Robbing  the  spital,  is  a  common  phrase,  of  the  like  import. 

M.  Mason. 

' at  a  place  there  cail'd  Mile-end,!     See  a  note  on  King 

Henry  If.  P.  II.  Act  III.  sc.  ii.     Malone. 

' he's  a  cat  still.']    That  is,  throw  him  how  you  will,  he 

lights  upon  his  legs.     Johnson. 

Bertram  has  no  such  meaning.     In  a  speech  or  two  before. 
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1  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price, 
I  need  not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  re- 
volt. 

Far.  Sir,  for  a  r/i/art  (Vecu^  he  will  sell  the  fee- 
simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it ;  and 
cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual 
succession  for  it  perpetually. 

1  Sold.  What's  his  brother,  the  other  captain 
Dumain  ? 

2  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? ' 
1  Sold.  What's  he  ? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  of  the  same  nest ;  not  altoire- 

he  declares  his  aversion  to  a  cat,  and  now  only  continues  in  the 
same  opinion,  and  says  lu-  hates  ParoUes  as  niiicli  as  he  hates  a 
cat.  'I'iie  otiier  exphination  will  not  do,  as  Parolles  could  not  he 
meant  by  the  cat,  which  always  lights  on  its  legs,  for  Tarolies  is 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  totally  disconcerted.     Steevexs. 

I  am  still  of  my  former  opinion.  The  speech  was  applied  by 
King  James  to  Coke,  with  respect  to  his  suhtihies  oi'  law,  that 
throw  him  which  «ay  we  would,  he  could  still,  like  a  cat,  light 
upon  his  legs.     Johnson. 

The  Count  had  said,  that  formerly  a  cat  was  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  whieh  he  could  not  endure  ;  but  that  now  i'aroUcs 
was  as  much  the  object  of  his  aversion  as  that  animal.  Afler 
PuroIIes  has  gone  through  his  next  list  of  falshoods,  the  Count 
adds,  *•  he's  more  and  more  a  cat," — still  more  and  more  the 
object  of  my  aversion  than  he  was.  As  Parolles  proceeds  still 
further,  one  of  the  IVenchmen  obsi  rves,  that  the  singularity  of 
)iis  impudence  and  villaii\y  redeems  his  character. —  Not  at  all, 
replies  the  Count  ;  "  he's  a  cat  still  ;"  he  is  as  hatelui  to  me  i\i 
evi-r.  There  cannot,  therelore,  I  think  be  any  doubt  that  Dr. 
Johnsctn's  interpretatum,  "  throw  him  how  ymi  will,  he  light* 
upon  Ills  legs," — is  founded  on  a  misappreluii>ii)n.      .Mai.onk. 

• for   II    (|narl    d'ecu  —  )     The  louilh  p.ut  of  the  smaller 

French  crown;  alxuit  eight-pence  of  our  money.     Malone. 

'  /f7(;/  flors  hr  iisk  him  of  mrY^  This  is  nature.  Every  man  is, 
on  such  occasions,  more  willing  to  hear  his  ni  ighbour'*  character 
thai)  his  own.     Johnson. 
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ther  so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a 
great  deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a 
coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best 
that  is  :  In  a  retreat  he  out-runs  any  lackey ;  marry, 
in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake 
to  betrav  the  Florentine  ? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count 
Rousillon. 

1  Sold.  I'll  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know 
his  pleasure. 

Par.  I'll  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of  all 
drums !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  be- 
guile the  supposition  *  of  that  lascivious  young  boy 
the  count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger  :  Yet,  who 
would  have  suspected  an  ambush  where  I  was 
taken  ?  [Aside, 

1  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must 
die  :  the  general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitorously 
discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can 
serve  the  world  for  no  honest  use  ;  therefore  you 
must  die.     Come,  headsmen,  off' with  his  head. 

Par.  O  Lord,  sir ;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my 
death ! 

1  Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of 
all  your  friends.  [  TJiimuffling  him. 
So,  look  about  you  ;  Know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  God  bless  you,  captain  ParoUes. 


• to  beguile  the  supposition  — ]    That  is,  to  deceive  the 

•pinion,  to  make  the  Count  think  me  a  man  that  deserves  luell. 

Johnson. 
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1  Loud.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my 
lord  Lafeu  ?  I  am  for  France. 

1  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy 
of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the 
count  Ilousillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I'd 
compel  it  of  you  ;  but  fare  you  well. 

\_Exeunt  Bertram,  Lords,  8^c. 

1  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain  :  all  but  }  our 
scarf,  that  has  a  knot  on't  yet. 

Far.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot? 

1  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where 
but  women  were  that  had  received  so  much  shame, 
you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation.  Fare  you 
well,  sir  ;  I  am  tor  France  too  ;  we  shall  speak  of 
you  tlicre.  [Edit. 

Par.  Yet  am  I  tliankful :  if  my  lioart  were  great, 
'Twouhl  l)urst  at  this:   Ca})tain,  I'll  be  no  more; 
lint  1  will  cat  and  dritik,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  siiail  :   simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  li\e.    Who  knows  himself  a  braggart, 
Let  liiiii  fiar  this;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  evcrv  brai^y-art  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Kust,  sword!  cool,  blushes !  and  l*arolles,  live    ^ 
Safest  in  sluune  !  being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive!  > 
There's  j)hiee,  and  means,  for  every  man  alive.  } 
I'll  alter  them.  [A\n/. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Hel.  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not 
wrong' d  you, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety  5  'fore  whose  throne, 'tis  needful. 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel : 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office. 
Dear  almost  as  his  life  ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth, 
And  answer,  thanks  :  I  duly  am  inform'd. 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles  ;^  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.     You  must  know, 
I  am  supposed  dead  :  the  army  breaking. 
My  husband  hies  him  home ;  where,  heaven  aiding. 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king. 
We'll  be,  before  our  welcome. 

WiD.  Gentle  madam. 

You  never  had  a  servant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you,^  mistress. 

Ever  a  friend,  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love ;  doubt  not,  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 

*  His  grace  is  at  Marseilles  ;  &c.]  From  this  line,  and  others, 
it  appears  that  Marseilles  was  pronounced  by  our  author  as  a 
word  of  three  syllables.  The  old  copy  has  here  Marcellcs,  and 
in  the  last  scene  of  this  Act,  Marcellus.     Malone. 

^  Nor  you,]  Old  copy — Nor  your.    Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Maloxe. 
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As  it  hath  fated  licr  to  be  my  motive'' 
And  helper  to  a  liiisbaiid.      But  O  strange  men  ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate, 
A\'hen  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  ^  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loaths,  tor  that  which  is  away: 

But  more  of  this  hereafter: You,  Diana, 

Under  mv  ])oor  instructions  vet  must  suffer 
kSomethinii- in  mv  behalf. 

DiA.  Let  death  and  honesty^ 

Go  with  your  impositions,'  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

IIel.  Yet,  I  pray  you, 

But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 
"When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp."     We  must  aw^ay ; 


m 


'y  motive — ]  ."\/w/ii;e  for  . assistant.     Warburton. 


Kathir  for  mover.     So,  in  the  last  Act  of  this  play: 

"  ail  inipt-iliniontii  in  iancy's  course 

♦'  Are  motives  of  more  fancy-"     Malone. 
*  JVhen  saucy  trustino  of  the  cozen  d  thoughts 
Defiles   the  pitcfn/  nig/it !]    .SV/wcy  may  very  j>roperlv  signify 
lusurious,  and  l)y  cunse(|uencc  /asciviutts,     JouNbON. 

So,  in  Measure  fur  Measure  : 

" as  to  n  mil 

"  'I'liiir  sinitif  suri'tnt'ss,  that  do  coin  licavcn's  image 
*'  111  stamps  that  arc  iorhiil."      Malone. 

death   and  honesty — ]     i.  e.  an   honest   death.      So,   in 


another  of  our  author's  plays,  we  have  "  death  and  honour"  for 
honouraUe  death.     Stekvkns. 

' y^>»ir  impositionu,]  i.e.  your  commands.     Malone. 


An  imposition  is  a  task  imposed.     The  ttnu  is  still  current  in 
Universities.     Stkkvens, 

•  lint  with  the  word,  the  time  xvi/l  hrin<r  on  summer,  SiC."]   fl'ith 
the  xvordf  i.  v.  in  an  instant  of  time.      Wakbukton. 

The  meaning  of  this  obscrvaliou  is,  that  a£  briars  liavc  sxvcct' 
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Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revives  us  :  ^ 

7iess  with  their  prickles,  so  shall  these  troubles  be  recompensed 
with  joy.     Johnson. 

I  would  read :  ' 

Yet  I  'fray  1/0 u 

But  ivith  the  twrd :  the  time  ivill  bring,  &c. 
And  then  the  sense  will  be,  "  I  only  frighten  you  by  mentioning 
the  word  sicffer ;  for  a  short  time  will  bring  on  the  season  of 
happiness  and  delight."     Blackstone. 

As  the  beginning  of  Helen's  reply  is  evidently  a  designed 
aposiopesis,  a  break  ought  to  follow  it,  thus ; 

Hel.    Yet,  I  pray  you: 

The  sense  appears  to  be  this : — Do  not  think  that  I  would  engage 
you  in  any  service  that  should  expose  you  to  such  an  alternative, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  lasting  inconvenience;  But  tvitk  the  word, 
i,  e.  But  on  the  contrary,  you  shall  no  sooner  have  delivered 
what  you  will  have  to  testify  on  my  account,  than  the  irksome- 
ness  of  the  service  will  be  over,  and  every  pleasant  circumstance 
to  i-'esult  from  it  will  instantaneously  appear.     Henley. 

^  Our  waggon  is  prepard,  and  time  revives  us:'\  The  word 
revives  conveys  so  little  sense,  that  it  seems  verj'  liable  to  sus- 
picion. 

and  tiyne  revyes  us : 

i.  e.  looks  us  in  the  face,  calls  upon  us  to  hasten. 

Warburton. 

The  present  reading  is  corrupt,  and  I  am  afraid  the  emenda- 
tion none  of  the  soundest.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  the 
word  revye.  One  may  as  well  leave  blunders  as  make  them. 
Why  may  we  not  read  for  a  shift,  without  much  effort,  the  time 
invites  to f    Johnson. 

To  vye  and  revye  were  terms  at  several  ancient  games  at 
cards,  but  particularly  at  Glcek.  So,  in  Greene's  Art  of  Coney- 
catching,  1592:  "  I'll  either  win  something  or  lose  something, 
therefore  I'll  vie  and  revie  every  card  at  m}'  pleasure,  till  either 
yours  or  mine  come  out;  therefore  I2d.  upon  this  card,  my 
card  comes  first."  Again  :  "  — so  they  vie  and  revie  till  some 
ten  shillings  be  on  the  stake,"  &-c.  Again:  "  This  flesheth  the 
Conie,  and  the  sweetness  of  gain  makes  him  frolick,  and  none 
more  ready  to  vie  and  rerie  than  he."  Again  :  "  So  they  vie 
and  revie,  and  for  once  that  the  Barnacle  wins,  the  Conie  gets 
five."    Perhaps,  however,  revyes  is  not  the  true  reading.    Shak- 
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All's   x<ell   that  ends   u^ell :^    still   the  fine's^   the 

crown  ; 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

\^Ej'eunt. 

speare  mifrht  have  written — time  reviles  us,  i.  e.  reproaches  us 
for  wtisting  it.  Yet, — time  revives  us  may  mean,  it  rouses  us. 
So,  in  another  play  of  our  author  : 

«' I  would  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts, 

*'  Because  I  found  them  ever  as  myself."     Steevexs. 

Time  revives  us,  seems  to  refer  to  the  happy  and  speedy  ter- 
mination of  their  embarrassments.     She  had  just  before  said : 
"  With  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer," 

Henlf.t. 

.     '  AlV swell  that  endstveU:]     So,   in    The  Spanish  Tragedy: 

"  The  end  is  croitm  of  every  work  well  done." 
All's  well  that  ends  well,   is  one   of  Camden's  proverbial  sen- 
tences.     Ma  LONE, 

still  the  fine's  the  crown;]     So,  in   Chapman's  version 

of  the  second  Iliad: 

*'  We  fly,  not  putting  on  the  croivn  of  our  so  long-lield 
war." 
Again,  ihid : 

" and  all  things  have  their  croxvn, 

"  A«  he  interprctiil."     Stekvens. 

the  fine's — ]  i.  e.  the  end.     So,   in    The  London  Pro- 


digal, \C)0') : 

'•  Nature  hath  done  the  last  for  me,  and  there's  the  /?«<•." 

M  ALONE. 
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SCENE  V. 

Rousiilon.     A  Boom  hi  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  atid  Clown. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a 
snipt-taffata  fellow  there  ;  whose  villainous  saffron 
would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth 
of  a  nation  in  his  colour  :  ^  your  daughter-in-law 

■•whose  villainous  saJJ'roii  would  have  made  all  the  tin- 


baked  and  doughy  yotdh  of'  a  nation  in  his  coloiw:']  Parolles 
is  represented  as  an  affected  follower  of  the  fashion,  and  an 
encourager  of  his  master  to  run  into  all  the  follies  of  it;  where 
he  says :  "  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremonj  to  the  noble  lords — 
they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  time — and  though  the  devil 
lead  the  measure,  such  are  to  be  followed."  Here  some  par- 
ticularities of  fashionable  dress  are  ridiculed.  Sjiipt-fajfata 
needs  no  explanation ;  but  villainous  saffron  is  more  obscure. 
This  alludes  to  a  fantastic  fashion,  then  much  followed,  of  using 
yelloiv  starch  for  their  bands  and  ruffs.  So,  Fletcher,  in  his 
Queen  of  Cor  in  I  h  : 

" Has  he  familiarly 

"  Dislik'd  your  yellow  starch  ;  or  said  your  doublet 

"  Was  not  exactly  frenchified? " 

And  Jonson's  Devil's  an  Ass : 

"  Carmen  and  chimnej^-sweepers  are  got  into  the  yellovu 
starch" 
This  was  invented  by  one  Turner,  a  tire-woman,  a  court-bawd, 
and,  in  all  respects,  of  so  infamous  a  character,  that  her  inven- 
tion deserved  the  name  of  villainous  saffron.  This  woman 
^vas,  afterwards,  amongst  the  miscreants  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  for  which  she  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  and  would  die  in  a  yellow  ruff'  of  her  own  invention : 
which  made  yellow  starch  so  odious,  that  it  immediately  went 
out  of  fashion.  'Tis  this,  then,  to  which  Shakspeare  alludes: 
but  using  the  word  saffron  for  yellotv,  a  new  idea  presented 
itself,  and  he  pursues  his  thought  under  a  quite  different  allu- 
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had  been  alive  at  this  hour ;  and  your  son  here  at 
home,  more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that 
red-tailed  humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

sion — llliose  villainous  saffron  would  have  made  (ill  the  uu- 
baked  and  dourrfiij  i/ouths  of  a  nation  in  his  colour;  i.e.  of  his 
temper  and  disposition.  Here  the  general  custom  of  that  time, 
of  colouring  y;ai/e  witi)  satiron,  is  alluded  to.  So,  in  The  IVin- 
ters  Talc: 

"  I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warden  pyes." 

Wahburton. 

This  play  was  probahly  written  several  years  before  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  passage 
seems  to  be :  "  Whose  evil  qualities  are  of  so  deep  a  dye,  as  to 
be  sufficient  to  corrupt  the  most  innocent,  and  to  render  them 
of  tli'j  same  disposition  with  liiniself."     M alone. 

Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomic  of  Abuses ,  published  in  1j9j,  spcak.- 
of  starch  of  various  colours  : 

" The  one  arch  or  piller  wherewith  the  devil's  king- 
dome  of  great  ruffes  is  underpropped,  is  a  certain  kind  cf  liquid 
matter  whiili  they  call  starlih,  wherein  the  devill  hatii  karneci 
them  to  wash  and  die  their  ruffes,  which,  being  drie,  will  stand 
stiff  and  inflexible  al)out  their  ncckes.  Ami  this  startch  thev 
make  of  divers  substances,  sometimes  of  wheate  Hower,  of 
branne,  and  other  graines:  sometimes  of  rootes,  and  sometimes 
of  other  thinges:  of  all  coHours  and  hues,  as  white,  redde, 
blewe,  purple,  and  the  liki-." 

In  The  IVorld  tosxUl  at  Tennis,  a  masque  by  Middleton,  ikf 
Jive  starches  are  personified,  and  introduced  contesting  for  si?- 
periority. 

Again,  in  Alhumatar,  IGI.*: 

"  What  price  bears  wlieat  and  saffron,  that  your  band'* 
so  .stiff  and  i/clloxv?^^ 
Again,  in  Ilevwood's    Ij  you  know  not   vie,    yon  know  nobodif, 
lOOG:  '*  — have  taken  an  order  to  wvar  i/el/ow  garters,  points, 
and  shoi'-tvings,  and  'tis  lhou;:ht  i/el/nw  will  grow  a  custom." 

"  It  has  bien  long  used  at  I-oiidun." 

It  MKiy  be  addid,  that  in  the  year  141G,  a  parliament  was 
held  at  Trim,  in  Ireland,  i)y  which  the  natives  were  directed, 
unioiig  other  things,  nut  to  wear  .shirts  stained  with  .salf'ran. 

.VriiKVi 


(ENS. 


See  a  note  on  AU'umazar,  Dod.'.ley's  Collection  nj  old  Plays, 
Vol.  Vn.  p.  J56,  edit.  i7«0.     IUed. 
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Count,  I  would,  I  had  not  known  him!*  it  was 
the  death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman,  that 
ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating  :  if  she  had  par- 
taken of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groans 
of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  more 
rooted  love. 

Laf,  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady  :  we 
may  pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light  on  such 
another  herb. 

Clo,  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjoram 
of  the  salad,  or,  rather  the  herb  of  grace.^ 

Laf.  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave,  they 
are  nose-herlDs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir,  I  have 
not  much  skill  in  grass.^ 

Laf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself;  a 
knave,  or  a  fool  ? 

Clo.  a  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a 
knave  at  a  man's. 

Laf,  Your  distinction  ? 

Clo.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do 
his  service. 

*  I<vould,  I  had  not  Jcnoivn  him .']  This  dialogue  serves  to 
connect  the  incidents  of  Parolles  with  the  main  plan  of  the  play. 

Johnson". 

I  should  wish  to  read— /je  had  not  known  him,  meaning  that 
her  son  had  not.  Her  knowing  Parolles  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, but  Bertram's  knowing  him  caused  the  death  of  Helen, 
which  she  deplores     M.  Mason. 

*  herb  of  grace.']  i.e.  rue.     So,  in  Hamlet:  "there's 

rue  for  you — we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays." 

Steevens. 

*  in  grass.]     The  old  copy,  by  an  evident  error  of  the 

press,  reads— oT«ce-  The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe. 
The  word  salad,  in  the  preceding  speech,  was  also  supplied  by 
him.    Malone. 
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Laf.  So  voii  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir, 
to  do  her  service." 

Laf.  I  will  subscribe  for  tliec  ;  thou  art  both 
knave  and  fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

I  iLoiild  give  /i/v  ivife  mty  bauble,  sir,  to  do  her  ser- 

I         ._  i*     i  I  /■•  * .  I'*  /'•J  I  II  1*1. 


v/ce.]  Part  of  the  i'Lirniture  of  a  fool  was  a  bauble,  which, 
thoufj;h  it  be  generally  taken  to  signify  any  thing  of  sniall  value, 
has  a  precise  and  determinable  meaning.  It  is,  in  short,  a  kind 
of  truncheon  with  a  head  carved  on  it,  which  the /(W  anciently 
carried  in  his  hand.  1  here  is  a  representation  of  it  in  a  picture 
of  Watleau,  fornierl}'  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Mead,  which  is 
engraved  by  IJaron,  and  called  Comediens  Italicns.  A  faint  re- 
semblance of  it  may  be  found  in  the  frontispiece  of  L.  de  G-jer- 
jiier  to  King  Lear,  in  Mr.  Pope's  edition  in  duodecimo. 

Slit  J.   II  \WKINS. 

So,  in  Marston's  Dutch  Courtesan,  IfiOt: 

♦*  it'  ii J()(ji,  we  must  bear  his  banUe.'" 

Again,  in    The  Two  angru  IVomen  of  Abingdon,   1.399  :  *'    ihr 
Jool  will  not  leave  his  bauble  for  tin-  Tower  of  London." 

Again,  in  Jack  Drum's  ICntt  rlainincnt,  KJOI  : 
"  She  is  enamoured  ot'  the  fool's  bauble." 
In  the  STL'i/ni-EKA  Navis,  14-97,  are  several  re|)rcsentations  of 
this  instrunient,  as  well  as  in  Cocke's  Lorel's  /{ulr,  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  \\  ordi-.  Again,  in  Lyte's  Herbal :  "  In  the  hol- 
lownusa  of  the  .said  Howtr  (the  great  blue  wolfe's-bunc)  grow 
two  small  cro(»k(d  hayres,  somewliat  great  af  the  end,  fashioned 
like  II Ji/fil's  b(ib/e."  An  ancient  proverb,  in  Kay's  Collectio)!, 
points  out  the  materials  of  which  these  baubles  were  made  : 
*♦  If  every  fool  shmild  wear  a  bablr,  fewel  would  be  dear." 
%Sec  figure  I '2,  in  tiu;  j)late  at  the  end  of  The  First  Part  of  King 
llenrij  II  .  with  Mr.  Toilet's  explanation.      Steeven.s. 

The  world  bauble  is  here  ns( d  in  two  senses.  The  ('lown  liad 
another  bauble  besides  that  which  the  editor  alludes  to. 

M.  Maso.v. 

VVhi-n  Cromwell,  Ki.l:!,  fureiljlv  turned  out  the  rump-parlia- 
ment, he  bid  the  soliliers,  **  take  away  that  Jool'i  bauble^' 
pointing  to  the  speaker's  mace.     Blackstone, 
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Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve 
as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who*s  that  ?  a  Frenchman  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  English  name;®  but  his 
phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there.^ 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that  ? 

Clo.  The  black  prince,^  sir,  alias,  the  prince  of 
darkness  ;  alias,  the  devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse  :  I  give  thee 
not  this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  ^  thou 
talkest  of;  serve  him  still. 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always 

«  an  English  name  ;]     The  old  copy  reads — maine. 

Steevens. 

Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

MainCf  or  head  of  hair,  agrees  better  vrith  the  context  than 
name.     His  hair  was  thick.     Henley. 

» his  phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  thereJ] 

This  is  intolerable  nonsense.  The  stupid  editors,  because  the 
devil  was  talked  of,  thought  no  quality  would  suit  him  but 
hotter.  We  should  read — more  honour'd.  A  joke  upon  the 
French  people,  as  if  they  held  a  dark  complexion,  which  is  na- 
tural to  them,  in  more  estimation  than  the  English  do,  who  are 
generally  white  and  fair.     Warburton. 

The  allusion  is,  in  all  probability,  to  the  Morbus  Gnllicus. 

Steevens, 

*  The  black  prince,]  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Satires,  B.  V. 
Sat.  ii.  has  given  the  same  name  to  Pluto :  "  So  the  black  prince 
is  broken  loose  again,"  &c.     Holt  White. 

2  to  suggest   thee  from    thy  master — ]     Thus   the  old 

copy.  The  modern  editors  read — seduce,  but  without  authority. 
To  suo-crest  had  anciently  the  same  meaning.  So,  in  the  Tko 
Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

♦'  Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 

"  I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower."     Steevens. 
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loved  a  great  fire;'  and  the  master  I  speak  of,  ever 
keeps  a  oood  fire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of 
the  world,*  let  his  nohility  remain  in  his  court.  I 
am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I 
take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter  :  some,  that 
lunnble  themselves,  may  ;  but  the  many  will  be  too 
chill  and  tender;  and  they'll  be  for  the  Howery  way, 
that  leads  to  the  broad  gate,  and  the  great  iire.^ 

Laf.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of 
thee ;  and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would 
not  fall  out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways ;  let  my 
horses  be  well  looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they 
shall  be  jades  tricks;  which  are  their  own  right 
by  the  law  of  nature.  \^Ej:it. 

Laf.  a  shrewd  knave,  and  an  uidiappy.^ 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made 
himself  much  sport  out  of  him  :  by  his  authority 
he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for 
his  saucincss  ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but 
runs  where  he  wili.^ 

•  I  am  n  n-oddlnndf'ellnxv,  sir,  i"vc.]     Shakspeare  is  but  rarely 

f;uilty  "I"  fcuch   inipiciiis  trash.      And  it  is  observabli',    tliat  tlien 
ic  always  puts  that   into  the  mouth  of  his  /oo/.v,  whicii   is  now 
grown  the  characteristic  of  the Jinr  <^ciitlcinitii.     Wakuurton. 

•  liuly  sure,  /ic  /.?  ific  prince  nfllic  xvnr/d,]  I  thiuk  we  should 
read — liul  since  /n:  is,  &c.  and  thus  JSir  T.  llaniiier. 

Steevens. 

•  ihr  flowery  way, ntu!  the  };reat  fire.]     The  same 

iiupinus  stiilF  ucnirs  a;;ain  \u  Mdc/irth  :  *' — t\Mj  prinirosr  xcnj/ 
to  tlie  i-,f>/iistniy  /jnn/nc."     Stkkvkns. 

**  unhappij.\  i.e.  mischievoiuilij  xvag^ish^unhtcfci/. 

.1(111  N'SON. 

So,  in  Kinnr  Ifenrij  V III: 

"  You  are  a  cliiirehnian,  or,  I'll  tell  you,  cardinal, 
"  i  Muiuld  judge  now  unhappitij.''^     SricaviiNb. 
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Laf.  I  like  him  well ;  'tis  not  amiss :  and  I  was 
about  to  tell  you.  Since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's 
death,  and  that  my  lord  your  son  was  upon  his  re- 
turn home,  I  moved  the  king  my  master,  to  speak 
in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter ;  which,  in  the  mi- 
nority of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  self-gra- 
cious remembrance,  did  first  propose :  his  highness 
hath  promised  me  to  do  it :  and,  to  stop  up  the  dis- 
pleasure he  hath  conceived  against  your  son,  there 
is  no  fitter  matter.  How  does  your  ladyship  like  it? 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and 
I  wish  it  happily  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles, 
of  as  able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty  ;  he 
will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him 
that  in  such  intelligence  hath  seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me,  that  I  hope  I  shall  see 
him  ere  I  die.  I  have  letters,  that  my  son  will  be 
here  to-night :  I  shall  beseech  your  lordship,  to 
remain  with  me  till  they  meet  together. 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking,  with  what  man- 
ners I  might  safely  be  admitted. 

Count,  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable 
privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter ; 
but,  I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 

'  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made  himself  much  sport  out 
of  him:  by  his  authority  he  remains  here,  ijohich  he  thinks  is  a 
patent  for  his  sauciness;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs 
■where  he  ivill.']  Should  not  we  read — no  place,  that  is,  no  station, 
or  office  in  the  family  ?     Tyrwhitt. 

A  pace  is  a  certain  or  prescribed  walk  ;  so  we  say  of  a  man 
meanly  obsequious,  that  he  has  learned  his  paces,  and  of  a  horse 
who  moves  irregularly,  that  he  has  no  paces.    Johnson. 
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Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder's  my  lord  your  >on  with 
a  patch  of  velvet  on's  face  :  whether  there  be  a  scar 
under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows  ;  but  'tis  a  goodly 
patch  of  velvet :  his  left  check  is  a  cheek  of  two 
pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare. 

IjAF.  a  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good 
livery  of  honour;**  so,  belike,  is  that. 

Clo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed''  face. 

Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you;  I  long 
to  talk  ^vith  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  deli- 
cate fine  hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers,  which 
bow  the  head,  and  nod  at  every  man.'       [_Edciuit. 

*  Luf.  .'/  scar  nobly  got,  &c.]  This  speech,  in  the  second 
folio,  and  the  modern  editions,  is  given  to  tlie  Countess,  and 
perhaps  ri;:litly.  It  is  more  probable  that  ^he  should  have  spoken 
thus  t'avKurably  ol"  Bertram,  than  I^at'eu.  Jn  the  original  c(>|)\ .  to 
t-ach  ol"  the  speeches  of  the  Countess,  Lad.  or  La.  [i.  e.  Lady] 
is  prefixed  ;  so  tliat  the  mistake  was  very  easy.     Maloxk. 

I  do  not  discover  the  improbability  of  this  commendation  from 
Lafeu,  who  is  at  present  anxious  to  marry  his  own  daughter  to 
Bertram.     SrttVKNs. 

" carbonadoed  —  ]   i.e.  scotched  like  a  piece  of  meat  for 

the  gridiron.     So,  in  Coriulanus:  "  Before  Corioli,  he  scotched 
and  notched  liiin  like  a  carbonado."     Steevens. 

The  word  is  again  used  in  King  Lear.  Kent  says  \o  tl>c 
Steward — 

"  I'll  carbonado  your  shanks  for  you."      Malont. 

' feathers,  which nod  at  every  man.]   So,  in  Antony 

and  Cleopatra  : 

" a  l)luc  promontory, 

•*  W  ith  trees  npont,  that  nod  unto  the  world — ." 

SXEgVENS. 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  L 

Marseilles.    A  Street, 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana,  with  two 

Attendants. 

Hel.  But  tliis  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night. 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low  :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
But, since  you  have  made  the  d-iys  andnights  as  one. 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  afiiiirs. 
Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.    In  happy  time  \ 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringer.^ 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty*s  ear. 

If  he  would  spend  his  power. — God  save  you,  sir. 

*  Enter  a  gentle  Astringer.]  Perhaps  a  gentle  stranger,  i.  e, 
a  stranger  of  gentle  condition,  a  gentleman  — The  error  of  this 
conjecture,  (which  I  have  learned,  since  our  first  edition  made 
its  appearance,  from  an  old  book  of  Falconry,  1633,)  should 
teach  diffidence  to  those  who  conceive  the  words  which  they  do 
not  understand  to  be  corruptions.  An  ost ringer  or  astriuger  is 
a  falconer,  and  such  a  character  was  probably  to  be  met  with 
about  a  court  which  was  famous  for  the  love  of  that  diversion. 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

*'  We'll  e'en  to  it  like  French  Falconers." 

A  gentle  astringer  is  a  gentletnan  falconer.  The  word  is 
derived  from  ostercus  or  austercus,  a  goshawk ;  and  thus,  says 
Covvell,  in  his  Laiv  Dictionary :  "  We  usually  call  a  falconer, 
who  keeps  that  kind  of  hawk,  an  austringer."  Again,  in  The 
Book  of  Hawking,  ScC.  bl.  1.  no  date :  "  Now  bicause  I  spoke 
of  ostregiers,  ye  shall  understand  that  they  ben  called  ostregiers 
that  keep  gosshauks  or  tercels,"  &c.     I  learn  from  Blount's 
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Gent.  And  you. 

IIel.  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gent.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

Hel.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions. 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Gent.  Wliat's  your  will  ? 

IIel.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king ; 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have. 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Gent.  The  king's  not  here. 

Hel.  Not  here,  sir  ? 

Gent,  Not,  indeed : 

He  hence  rcmovM  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Jf'jj).  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains! 

Hel.  All's  xvell  that  ends  tvell;  yet ; 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit. — 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Gent,  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon  ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir, 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  mc, 
Commcml  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand; 
Which,  1  presinne,  shall  render  you  no  blame. 


Anfifftf  Trnurrs,  that  a  "  posshawk  is  in  our  rrcords  termed 
by  the  .-.cvcral  iiarnes  Oslcrnim,  lln^tricum,  K.ifncutn,  Aslurcum^ 
and  Anstiircuni,"  and  all  from  the  French  Amtnur.     ^teeven«. 
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But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  foP'it: 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means.^ 

Gent.  This  Pll  do  for  you. 

Hel.  And   you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well 
thank'd, 
Whate'er  falls  more. — We  must  to  horse  again; — 
Go,  go,  provide.  [E2'eu?it. 


SCENE  II. 

K  ousillon.  The  inner  Court  of  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Clown  and  Parolles. 

Par.  Good  monsieur  Lavatch,*  give  my  lord 
Lafeu  this  letter :  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better 
known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with 
fresher  clothes ;  but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in 
fortune's  moat,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her 
strong  displeasure.^ 


'  Our  means  tvill  malce  us  means.']  Shakspeare  delights  much 
in  this   kind  of  redupHcation,  sometimes  so  as  to  obscure  his 
meaning.      Helena    says,  they  will  Jblloiv  ivitk  suck   sjyeed  as' 
the  means  tvkich  they  have  mil  give  them  ability  to  exert, 

Johnson". 

* Lavatck,']     This  is  an  undoubted,  and  perhaps  irre- 
mediable corruption,  of  some  French  word.     Steevexs. 

^ but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  moat,  &c.] 

In  former  editions — but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  fortune's 
mood,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  displeasure.  I 
believe  the  poet  wrote — in  fortune's  moat ;  because  the  Clown, 
in  the  very  next  speech,  replies — «  I  will  henceforth  eat  no  fish 
of  fortune's  buttering  ;"  and  again,  when  he  comes  to  repeat 
Parolles's  petition. to  Lafexi,  "  'iliat  bath  fallen  into  the  uncleas 
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Clo.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish, 
if  it  smell  so  strong  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  will  hence- 

fikhpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  muddied  withal." 
And  again — "  Pray  yu,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you  may,"  &c. 
In  all  which  places,  it  is  ohvious  a  moat  or  a  pond  is  the  allu- 
sion. Besides,  Parolles  sniclliug  strong,  as  he  says,  of  fortune's 
strong  displeasure,  carries  on  the  same  image ;  for  as  the  lyioats 
round  old  seats  were  always  replenished  witli  fish,  so  the  Clown's 
joke  of  holding  his  nose,  we  may  presume,  proceeded  from 
this,  that  the  privy  was  always  over  the  moat ;  and  therefore 
the  Clown  liuniorously  says,  when  Parolles  is  pre>sing  Jiim  to 
deliver  his  letter  to  Lord  Lafeu,  "  Toll  !  pr'Uliee  stand  awav  ; 
a  paper  from  fortune's  doaesloitl,  to  give  to  a  nobleman  !" 

Warbl'Rton. 
Dr.  Warhurton's  correction  may  be  supported  by  a  passage  in 
The  Alchemist  : 

"  Subtle.  Come  along,  sir, 

"  I  must  shew  you  Fortune's  privij  lodc^ltjrr:^. 

•'  Face.   Are  tliey  perfum'd,  and  his  bath  ready  :' 
"  Snb.   All. 
"  f)nly  the  fumigation  somewhat  strong."     Fakmer. 

By  tlie  wiiiuisical  caprice  of  Fortune,  I  am  fallen  into  the 
n>ud,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  ht-r  displeasure.  In  Pericles, 
Prince  ofTtjre,  1(J09,  we  meet  with  the  same  phrase : 

" but  Fortune's  mood 

"  \'aries  again." 
Again,  in  'Fimud  of  Athens: 

"  Wlieii  /or/«/(r,  in  her  shitt  and  change  o^ mood, 

"  Spinns  down  her  late  belov'd." 
Again,  in  Julins  Cevsur : 

"  Fortune  is  merry, 

"  And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing." 
Mood  is  again  used  for  resentment  or  caprice  in  Othello  :   "  You 
arc  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  more  in  policy  than 


m  malice." 


Again,  for  an/^er,  in  tlie  (»Id  Tmnini^  of  a  Shreiv,  1G07: 

•'  This  brain  sick  man, 

"  That  in  his  mood  cares  not  to  murder  me." 
iJr.  \V  arlmrton,  in  his  edition,  (hanged  mood  into  moat,  and 
bin  eniendutioii  wan  adopted,  1  think,  without  necessity,  by  the 
.<iubHe(|uent  editors.  .Ml  the  expressions  rnumerated  l)V  liim, — 
"  I  will  eat  no  //*//,'' — *'  he  hath  Jallen  into  the  unclean  /I'v//- 
jiund  of  her  displeasure,"  ^c. — agree  sullicieiilly  well  with  llic 
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fortJi  eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering.  Pr'ythee, 
allow  the  wind." 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  stop  your  nose,  sir ;  I 
spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will 
stop  my  nose  ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor.' 
Pr'ythee,  get  thee  further. 

text,  without  any  change.  Parolles  having  talked  metaphorically 
of  being  muddy' d  by  the  displeasure  of  fortune,  the  Clown,  to 
render  him  ridiculous,  supposes  him  to  have  actually  fallen  into 
2iJishpond.     Malone. 

Though  Mr.  Malone  defends  the  old  reading,  I  have  retained 
Dr.  Warburton's  emendation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  luckiest  ever  produced.     Steevens. 

*  alloxio  the  wind.']  i.  e.  stand  to  the  leeward  of  me. 

Steevens. 

''  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  tvill  stop  my  nose } 
or  against  any  man''s  metaphor.']  Nothing  could  be  conceived 
with  greater  humour  or  justness  of  satire,  than  this  speech.  The 
use  of  the  stinking  metaphor  is  an  odious  fault,  which  grave 
writers  often  commit.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  moral  de- 
claimers  against  vice  describe  her  as  Hesiod  did  the  fury 
Tristitia : 

"  TTyf  EK  pc/ujy  fiv^ai  psov. 
Upon  which  Longinus  justly  observes,  that,  instead  of  giving  a 
terrible  image,  he  has  given  a  very  nasty  one.  Cicero  cautions 
well  against  it,  in  his  book  de  Orat.  "  Quoniam  hcec,  says  he, 
vel  summa  laus  est  in  verbis  transferendis  ut  sensum  J'eriat  id, 
quod  translatum  sit,Jugienda  est  omnis  turpitudo  earum  rerum,  ad 
quas  eorum  animos  qui  audiunt  trahet  similitudo.  Nolo  morte 
did  Africani  castratam  esse  rempublicam.  Nolo  sturcus  curice 
did  Glauciam."  Our  poet  himself  is  extremely  delicate  in  this 
respect;  who,  throughout  his  large  writings,  if  you  except  a 
passage  in  Hamlet,  has  scarce  a  metaphor  that  can  otfcnd  the 
most  squeamish  reader.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton's  recollection  must  have  been  weak,  or  his 
zeal  for  his  author  extravagant,  otlierwise  he  could  not  have 
ventured  to  countenance  him  on  the  score  of  delicacy ;  hin; 
offensive  metaphors  and  allusions  being  undoubtedly  more  fre- 
quent than  those  of  all  his  dramatick  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries.    Steevens. 
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Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Foil,  pr'ythce,  stand  away ;  A  paper  from 
fortune's  clo-5e-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman  1  Look, 
here  he  comes  himself. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's 
cat,**  (but  not  a  musk-cat,)  that  has  fallen  into  the 
unclean  fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says, 
is  muddied  withal:  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as 
you  may;  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  in- 
genious, foolish,  rascally  knave.  I  do  pity  his  dis- 
tress in  my  smiles  of  comfort,^  and  leave  him  to 
your  lordship.  [_Ejril  Clown. 

Fah.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  'tis 
too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.     Wherein  ha\'e  you 

•  Here  is  u  pur  c)f fortune* s,  sir,  or  oi  forlnnv  s  cai,'\  Wc 
:thould  read — or  fortune^ s  cat ;  and,  indi-td,  I  bc-liove  there  is 
an  error  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  and  that  we  ought 
to  read — l/irc  /a  u  puss  (i/'Jbriutii\-,  instead  of  pur. 

M.  Mason. 

' /  do  jj'tiy  his  distress  in  mif  smiles  of  com/hrt,"]  We 

should  read — similfs  of  comfort,  such  as  the  enUinc;  ]\'\m  fortune's 
cat,  carp.  So:.     VV'ahijl'Kto.v. 

The  meaning  is,  I  testify  my  pity  for  his  distre^s,  by  encou- 
raging him  with  ii  gracious  smilr.     Tlic  old  reading  may  ^tand. 

IIlatji. 

Dr.  Warbiirton's  proposed  emendation  mav  be  ountenanccd 
by  an  entry  <m  the  books  of  the  Stationer.s'  Conipany,  l.>i).j: 
"  — A  booKe  of  verie  pythie  siniilics,  cnvifortahlc  and  profitable 
for  all  men  to  ri  ade." 

The  same  mi-lake  occur.s  in  the  old  copies  of  Kinf^  Ilnni/  J )'. 
P.  I.  where,  in.stcad  of  "  unsavoury  siviiUs"  we  have  '•  unsavoury 
smiUs."     Stkkvbns, 
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played  the  knave  with  fortune,  that  slie  should 
scratch  you,  who  of  lierself  is  a  good  lady,  and 
would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long  under  her  ? ' 
There's  a  quart  (Vecu  for  you :  Let  the  justices 
make  you  and  fortune  friends  j  I  am  for  other 
business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour,  to  hear  me  one 
single  word. 

Laf.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more :  come,  you 
shall  ha*t ;  save  your  word.^ 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  than  orxe  word  then.^ — Cox' 
my  passion !  give  me  your  hand : — How  does  your 
drum  ? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that 
found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  ?  and  I  was  the  first  that 
lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in 
some  grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave !  dost  thou  put 
upon  me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the 
devil  ?  one  brings  thee  in  grace, and  the  other  brings 
thee  out.  \_Trumpets  svimd.]  I'he  king's  coming, 
I  know  by  his  trumpets. — Sirrah,  inquire  further 


' under  lier?]    Her,  which  is  not  in  the  first  copy,  was 

supplied  by  the  editor  of  the  second  foho.     Malone. 

* save  your  wore?.]  i.  e.  you  need  not  ask; — here  it  is. 

Ma  LONE. 

^  You  beg  more  than  one  word  then.']  A  quibble  is  intended 
on  the  word  Parolles,  wiiich,  in  French,  is  plural,  and  signifies 
luords.  One,  which  is  not  found  in  the  old  copy,  was  added, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  by  the  editor  of  the  third  folio. 

Malone. 

VOL.  VIII.  *  C  C 
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after  mc  ;  I  iiad  talk  of  you  last  niii:ht :  thoiigli  you 
are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat  j  ^  go  to, 
follow. 

Par.  I  praise  God  for  you.  [^Ejcimt. 


SCENE  IlL 

The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace, 

Flourish.     Enter  Kino-,  Countess,  Lafeu,  Lords, 
Gentlemen,  Guards,  S^x. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her  ;  and  our  esteem* 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son. 
As  mad  ill  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home." 

* you  shall  cnt ;"]  Parollcs  has  many  of  the  lineaments 

of  1  "alstatt",  and  seems  to  be  tlic  character  which  !Shuks|)eare 
delighted  to  draw,  a  fellow  that  had  more  wit  than  virtue. 
Though  justice  required  that  he  should  be  detected  anil  exposed, 
yet  his  vices  sit  so  Jit  in  him  that  he  is  not  at  last  suH'cred  to 
•larve.     Johnson. 

• esteem — ]  Dr.  W'arburton,  in  Theobald's  edition,  al- 
tered this  word  to  estate ;  in  his  own  lie  lets  it  stand,  and  ex- 
plains it  by  xi'ortli  or  estate.  Hut  esteem  is  here  ree/coninir  or 
estimate.  Since  the  loss  of  Ilelen^  with  her  virtues  and  (jtutlifi- 
cationsy  our  account  Ih  suii/c ;  what  we  have  to  reckon  ourselves 
king  of,  16  much  poorer  than  before.     Johnson. 

Meaning  that  his  esteem  was  lessrned  in  its  value  by  liertram's 
nuHconduil ;  since  a  pers(jn  who  was  honoiued  with  it  coulil 
be  so  ill  treated  as  Helena  had  bi-iii,  and  that  with  impunity. 
Joimson's  explanation  is  very  unnatural.     M.  Mason. 

•  — —  /iriiue.\     That  is,  completely,  in  its  full  extent. 

JoHNSOM. 

So,  in  MiicOct/i:  •' Thai  thrublcd /iymc,"  <ic.     ^Ialo.nj:. 
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Count.  *Tis  past,  my  liege  : 

And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i*the  blaze  of  youth  ;' 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbears  it,  and  burns  on. 

King.  My  honoured  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ; 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

Laf.  This  I  must  say,— 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — The  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady. 
Offence  of  mighty  note  ;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife. 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes;**  whose  words- all  ears  took  cap- 
tive J 


-blaze  of  youth  ;'\  The  old  copy  reads — hlade. 

Steevens. 


"  Blade  of  youth"  is  the  spring  of  early  life,  when  the  man 
is  yet  green.  Oil  and  Jive  suit  but  ill  with  blade,  and  therefore 
Dr.  Warburton  reads,  blaze  of  youth.     Johnson. 

This  very  probable  emendation  was  first  proposed  by  Mr. 
Theobald,  who  has  produced  these  two  passages  in  support 
of  it: 

*' I  do  know 

"  When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 

"  Lends  the  tongue  vows.  These  blazes,''^  &c.  Hamlel. 
Again,  in  Trodus  and  Cressida  : 

"  For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,"  &c.     Malone. 

In  Hamlet  we  have  also  ^^Jlaming  youth,"  and  in  the  present 
comedy  "  the  quick  Jirc  of  youth."  1  read,  therefore,  without 
hesitation, — blaze.     Steevens. 

*  Of  richest  eyes  ;]  Shakspeare  means  that  her  beauty  had 
astonished  those,  who,  having  seen  the  greatest  number  of  fair 
women,  might  be  said  to  be  the  richest  in  ideas  of  beauty.  So, 
in  As  you  like  it :  "  — to  have  seen  much  and  to  have  nothing, 
is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands."     Steevens. 

C  C  2 
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AAHiose  dear  perfection,  lieurts  tliat  scorn'd  to  serve, 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

KlXG.  Praising  wliat  is  lost, 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. Well,  call  him 

hither ; 

We  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition  :  ^ — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon  ; 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead. 
And  dee})er  than  oblivion  do  we  bury 
The  incensing  relicks  of  it :  let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him. 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shall,  my  liege. 

\_Edii  Gentleman. 

KiXG.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter?  have  you 
spoke  ? 

Laf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  high- 
ness. 

KlXG.   Then  shall   wc  have  a  match.     1  have 
letters  sent  me. 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

the  Jirst  view  shall  kill 


All  repetition ;]  I'he  Jirst  intervicxv  shall  put  an  end  tu 
all  recollection  <>/'  the  past.  Shakspcarc  is  now  hastiMiinj,^  ti)  tlic 
end  of  the  play,  linds  his  matter  siifKcient  to  lill  up  his  remain- 
inj;  scenes,  and  therefore,  as  on  such  other  occasions,  contracts 
his  dialoyuc  and  precipitates  his  action.  Dccincy  reciuircd  that 
liertr.un's  donl)le  crime  ol' cruelty  and  disobi'dience,  joincil  like- 
wise with  some  hypocrisy,  should  raise  more  resentment ;  and 
that  tliou;;h  his  mother  mi^dit  easily  fortxivi-  him,  his  kinu;  should 
more  pertinaciously  vindicate  his  own  authority  and  llelcn'k 
merit.  Of  all  this  Shak8i)eare  could  not  be  ignorant,  but.  JShak 
•pcare  wanted  to  conclude  his  play.     Johnson. 
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Enter  Bertram, 

Laf.  He  looks  well  on't. 

KiXG.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season,^ 
For  thou  may'st  see  a  sun-shine  and  a  hail 
Li  me  at  once  :  But  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way ;  so  stand  thou  forth, 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blames/ 

Dear  sovereign  pardon  to  me. 

Kmo.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top  ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them  :^  You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Bjer.  Admiringly,  my  liege  :  at  first 

*  /  am  not  a  day  of  season,'\  That  is,  of  uninterrupted  rain  : 
one  of  those  tvet  days  that  usually  happen  about  the  vernal 
equmox.    A  similar  expression  occurs  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine, 

"  Seanonins  the  earth  with  showers." 
The  word  is  still  used  m  the  same  sense  m  Virginia,  in  which 
government,  and  especially  on  the  eastern  shore  of  it,  where  the 
descendants  of  the  first  settlers  have  been  less  mixed  with  later 
emigrants,  many  expressions  of  Shakspeare's  time  are  still  cur- 
rent.    Henley. 

*  My  high-repented  blames,"]  High-repented  blames,  are  faults 
repented  of  to  the  height,  to  the  utmost.     Shakspeare  has  high- 

fantastical  in  Twelfth- Night.     Steevens. 

^  The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time  &c.]  This  idea 
seems  to  have  been  caught  from  the  third  Book  of  Sidney's 
Arcadia:  "  Tlie  summons  of  Time  had  so  creepingly  stolne 
upon  him,  that  hee  had  heard  scarcely  the  noise  ofhisfoetJ" 

Stjeevens. 
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I  stuck  my  clioico  upon  ]ier,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  lierald  of  my  tongue : 
"Wliere  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing. 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me, 
AVhich  w arp'd  the  line  of  every  other  fa\our  ; 
Scorn'd  a  fair  colour,  or  express'd  it  stol'n; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions. 
To  a  most  hideous  object:  Thence  it  came. 
That  she,  whom  all  men  praisM,  and  whom  ni)  - 

self. 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

KiXG.  Well  cxcus'd : 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
For  the  great  compt :  But  love,  that  comes  too 

late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence. 
Crying,  'l'hat*s  gooil  that's  gone  :   our  rash  faults 
^lakc  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  tlieir  gra\e: 
Oft  our  disj)leasures,  to  oursehes  unjust. 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weej)  their  dust: 
Our  own  l()\e  waking  cries  to  see  what's  done, 
M'hile  sliamelid  hate  sleei)S  out  the  afternoon.' 


*  Our  on'u  lovr  tvn/chifr  iSrc.]  These  two  lines  I  should  he  <^\i\d 
to  call  an  iulcrpnlatlon  uf  a  jddijcr.  1  hey  are  ill  coiuieeled  u  itii 
the  foriiur,  and  not  very  clear  or  proper  it)  tlunisilves.  I  hi  - 
lieve  the  author  made  two  eouplet>  to  the  sanu'  purpose;  wrote 
them  hoth  down  that  he  mij^lit  take  his  ihoiei'  ;  and  so  thfV 
hapinned  to  he  hoth  preserved. 

i'tir  .•ilcvj)  I  tiiiiik  wv  should  n-ad  slrpt.  J.ovr  cries  to  si'C  «  hai 
waH  done  while  hatred  .vAy;/,  und  suHered  niiMchief  to  be  dom.'. 
Or  the  nuaniuf;  may  ht ,  that  liitlml  still  continues  to  sleep  at 
case,  while  hwc  is  weej)ing  ;  and  .s(»  the  present  reading'  may 
stand.    Johnson. 
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Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin : 
The  main  consents  are  had ;  and  here  we'll  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count,  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear  hea- 
ven, bless  ! 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cease !  * 

Lap,  Come  on, my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  favour  from  you. 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter. 
That  she  may  quickly  come. — By  my  old  beard. 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen,  that's  dead, 
Was  a  sweet  creature  ;  such  a  ring  as  this, 

I  cannot  comprehend  this  passage  as  it  stands,  and  have  no 
doubt  but  we  should  read — 

Our  old  love  waking.  Sec. 
Extinctus  amabitur  idem. 
Our  oxm  love,  can  mean  nothing  but  our  self-love,  which  would 
not  be  sense  in  this  place ;  but  our  old  love  waking,  means  our 
former  affection  being  revived,     M.  Mason. 

This  conjecture  appears  to  me  extremely  probable ;  but 
waking  will  not,  I  think,  here  admit  of  Mr.  M.  Mason's  inter- 
pretation, being  revived;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary  to  his 
emendation.  It  is  clear,  from  the  subsequent  line,  that  tvaking 
is  here  used  in  its  ordinary  sense.  Hate  aleeps  at  ease,  unmo- 
lested by  any  remembrance  of  the  dead,  while  old  love,  re- 
proaching itself  for  not  having  been  sufficiently  kind  to  a  de- 
parted friend,  "  wakes  and  weeps  ;"  crying,  "  that's  good  that's 
gone."     Malone. 

*  Which  better  than  the  first,  0  dear  heaven,  bless  ! 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cease .']  1  have  ventured, 
against  the  authorities  of  the  printed  copies,  to  prefix  the 
Countess's  name  to  these  two  lines.  The  King  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  a  favourer  of  Bertram ;  but  if  Bertram  should  make  a 
bad  husband  the  second  time,  why  should  it  give  the  King  such 
mortal  pangs  ?  A  fond  and  disappointed  mother  might  rea- 
sonably not  desire  to  live  to  see  such  a  day ;  and  from  her  the 
wish  of  dying,  rather  than  to  behold  it,  comes  with  propriety. 

Theobald. 
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Tlie  last  that  e*er  I  took  her  leave ^  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  linger. 

JU:ii.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it;  I'or  mine 
eye, 
Wliile  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten'd  to't. — 
Tliis  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that^  by  this  token 
Iwouldrelieve  her:  Had  vou  tliat  craft, to  reave  her 
Of  what  sliould  stead  iier  most  ? 

Jji:/i.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 
The  ring  was  never  her's. 

CouxT.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;   and  she  reckou'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

JjAF.  I  am  sure,  I  saw  lier  wear  it. 

Jii:u.  Yn\i  are  doceivM,  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it: 
In  liorence  was  it  fioiu  a  casement  tluowu  me,"* 
\V'rapj)'d  in  a  j)a})er,  wiiich  coutaiu'd  tlie  name 
Oilier  that  threw  it :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 


•*  7'/tr  /«>/  that  p'cr  I  too/c  lirr  Innr — ]  Tlie  last  tiiiio  lli.i;  I 
saw  lier,  whi'ii  she  was  leaving  the  court.  Mr.  Kowi'  and  tlie 
subscJiueiit  editors  read — that  c^er  slie  tooky  <S:c.      .Mai.om:;. 

^  /  hade  hrr,  i/'/irr  J'artiinrs  ever  stood 
Scccssiticd  to  Inlp,  that — ]     Our  author  here,  us  in  many 
other  phices,  seems  to  have  forj^otten,  in  the   close  of  the  sen- 
tence, how  he  hcf^an  to  coll^ll■ln■t   it.      Sir  p.  'JOS,  n   H       The 
Mieuning  however  is  clear,  and  I  do  not  suspect  any  corruption. 

.M.\  l.oNK. 

•  fn  llnrencr  was  it  from  a  cascnicnt  thrown  me,']  Ikrfrani 
Still  ronlinues  to  have  too  litllr  virtue  to  divscrve  Ilchii.  lie 
did  not  know  indeeil  that  it  wa-.  Ililen's  ring,  but  he  knew  that 
he  had  it  not  I'roni  a  window,      .luMNSON. 
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I  stood  ingag'd:^  but  when  I  had  siibscrib'd 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully, 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd, 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself, 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine,* 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science. 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring:  'twas  mine,  'twas  Helen's, 
"Whoever  gave  it  you:  Then,  if  you  know 

•  — —  nohle  she  loas,  and  tJwiight 
I  stood  ingag'd :]    Thus  the  old  copy.  Dr.  Johnson  reads — 
engaged.     Steevens. 

The  plain  meaning  is,  when  she  saw  me  receive  the  ring,  she 
thought  me  engaged  to  her.     Johnson. 

Ingag'd  may  be  intended  in  the  same  sense  with  the  reading 
proposed  by  Mr.  Theobald,  [tfngag'd,]  i.  e.  7tot  engaged ;  as 
Shakspeare,  in  another  place,  uses  gag'd  for  engaged.  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Act  I.  sc.  i.     Tyrwhitt. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  ingaged  (the  reading  of  the  folio)  is 
right. 

Gaged  is  used  by  other  writers,  as  well  as  by  Shakspeare, 
for  engaged.     So,  in  a  Pastoral,  by  Daniel,  1605 : 
"  Not  that  the  earth  did  gage 
"  Unto  the  husbandman 
"  Her  voluntary  fruits,  free  without  fees." 
Ingaged,  in  the  sense  o^  unengaged,  is  a  word  of  exactly  the 
same  formation  as  inhabitable,  which  is  used  by  Shakspeare  and 
the  contemporary  writers  for  uninhabitable.     Malone. 

^  Plains  himself. 
That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine,']  Plutus, 
the  grand  alchemist,  who  knows  the  tincture  which  confers  the 
properties  of  gold  upon  base  metals,  and  the  matter  by  which 
gold  is  midtiplied,  by  which  a  small  quantity  of  gold  is  made  to 
communicate  its  qualities  to  a  large  mass  of  base  metal. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  a  hiw  was  made  to  forbid 
all  men  thenceforth  to  multiply  gold,  or  use  any  craft  of  multi- 
plication. Of  which  law,  Mr,  Boyle,  when  he  was  warm  with 
the  hope  of  transmutation,  procured  a  repeal.    Johnson, 
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That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself, 
Confess  'twas  hers,'  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her  :  she  call'd  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Lnless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

KiXG.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine 
honour ; 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  wouhl  lain  slnit  out :   If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — 'twill  not  prove  so  ; — 
And  vet  1  know  not : — thou  didst  hate  her  dcadlv. 
And  she  is  dead  ;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Iler  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe. 
More  than  to  see  this  ringr. — Take  him  awav. — 

[Guards  seize  I5ertram. 
!My  fore-past  proofs,  howc'er  the  matter  fall, 
Sliall  tax  my  i'l-ars  of  little  vanitv. 
Having  vainly  fear'il  too  little.'^ — Away  with  him  j — 
"We'll  sift  this  matter  further. 

•  77/(7/,  if  you  know 

That  you  are  ucll  acijuaintrd  with  yourself, 
('i)itfcss  ^livas  /icr>i,~\    i.  o.  conlfss  tlie    riuj^    was   liers,   for 
you  know  it  am  well  uji  you  know  iluit  you  are  yourself. 

Kdwafids. 

Tlie  true  nieaulng  of  this  expression  is,  I/i/oii  kiioxv  that  your 
faeultie.s  are  so  .sound,  as  l/ial  ifou  /uivc  ihr  proper  coHScioiisncss 
nfynnr  tnvu  actions,  and  are  able  to  recollect  and  relate  what 
you  have  done,  tr//  me,  i*v.e.     Johnson. 

•  ^tij  /nrr-past  proof::,  /loxve'cr  l/ir  matlrr  full. 
Shall  tax  mif  fears  of  little  vaniti/, 

Unvirtfr  vainlif  frnr'il  too  little.]  Tlic  proofs  xvhicfi  I  have 
alrrndif  Imd  are  sufiicient  to  show  that  niv  fears  werp  not  vain 
and  irrational.  I  Jjave  rather  been  hitherto  more  easy  than  I 
onght,  and  iiave  unrcasonabltj  had  too  little/ear.     Johnson. 
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Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was. 

[jE^^V  Bertram,  guarded. 


Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King.  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Gent.  Gracious  sovereign. 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not ; 
Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.^     I  undertook  it, 
Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair. grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know. 
Is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  her 
AVith  an  importing  visage  ;  and  she  told  me. 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

King,  pleads.]  Upon  his  many  protestations  to 
marry  me,  tchen  his  mfe  'was  dead,  I  hlash  to  say 
it,  he  "joon  me.  Now  is  the  count  Roiisillon  a 
widozver;  his  vows  are  forfeited  to  jne,  and  my 
honour^ s  paid  to  him.  He  stole  from  Florence^ 
taldng  no  leave,  and  I  follow  him  to  his  country 
for  justice :  Grant  it  me,  O  king ;  in  you  it  best 


^  Who  /latli,  for  four  or  Jive  removes,  come  short  &'C.]  Who 
hath  missed  the  opportunity  of  presenting  it  in  person  to  3'our 
majesty,  either  at  Marseilles,  or  on  the  road  from  thence  to 
Rousillon,  in  consequence  of  having  been  four  or  five  removes 
behind  you.     Malone. 

Removes  avejournies  or  post-stages.    Johnson. 
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lies ;  othericise   a   seducer  Jlour'islies,   and  a  poor 
maid  is  undone, 

Diana  Capulet. 

Lap.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and 
toll  him  :  for  this,  I'll  none  of  him/ 


*  /  toill  buy  me  a  son-in-lmv  in  a  fair,  and  toll  him  :  Jor  this, 
I'll  none  of  him.']  Thus  the  second  folio.  The  first  omits — 
him.     Either  reaclin*^  is  capable  of  explanation. 

The  meaning  of  the  earliest  copy  seems  to  be  this:  I'll  buy 
me  a  new  son-in-law,  &c.  and  toll  the  bell  for  this ;  i.  e  look 
upon  him  as  a  dead  man.  The  second  reading,  as  Dr.  Percy 
suggests,  may  imply:  I'll  buy  me  a  son-in-law  as  they  buy  a 
horse  in  a  fair  ;  toiil  him,  i.  e.  enter  him  on  the  tout  or  tull- 
book,  to  prove  I  came  honestly  by  him,  and  ascertain  my  title 
to  him.  In  a  ])lay  called  TJieJiimous  Hislory  of  Tho.  Stukely, 
IGO.j,  is  an  allu.^ion  to  this  custom: 

"  Gov.  I  will  be  answerable  to  thee  for  thy  horses. 

*'  .S7«/i-.  Dost  thou  keep  atolc-booth?  zounds,  dost  thou  make 
a  horsf-coiirsry  of  me?" 

Again,  in  Ilndibras,  P.  II.  c.  i: 

"  a  roan  gelding 

"  Where,  wiien,  by  whom,  and  what  y'wcre  sold  for 
"  And  in  the  open  market  toird  for." 

Alluding  (as  Dr.  (ircy  observes)  to  the  two  statutes  relating 
to  the  sale  of  horses,  2  and  :J  Phil,  and  Man/,  and  IJl  Eliz. 
c.  I'J.  ami  pul)lickly  tolli>i<r  them  in  fairs,  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
burh  as  were  stolen,  and  to  [)reserve  the  property  lo  tlie  right 
owiiir. 

The  previous  mention  of  a  fair  seems  to  justify  the  reading  1 
have  adopted  from  tlie  second  folio.     Stekvens. 

The  passage  shoidd  be  pointed  thus : 

/  ivill  buj/  me  n  son-in-laiv  in  a  fair,  and  loll ; 
For  this  I'll  none  (j/'hini. 

That    is,    '•  I'll  buy  me  a  son-in-law   in   a  fair,    and  pay  toll  ;  as 

for  tins,  I  will  have  none  of  him."      .M.  M.asos. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  "  I  will  purchase  a  son-in-law  at 
a  fiiir,  and  get  rid  of  this  worthless  fellow,  by  tolliir^  him  out 
fif'it.'*  To  toll  a  persoti  out  uf  a  fair  was  a  phrase  of  the  time. 
So,  in  Camden's  Jfrmainrs,  HJO.j:  "  .\t  a  Bartholomew  I'aire 
at  London  there  wa-s  an  eschealor  ol'  the  Mime  city,  that  had 
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King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee, 
Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery. — Seek  these  suitors : — 
Go,  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

[_Exeimt  Gentleman,  and  some  Attendants. 
I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  snatch 'd. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 


Enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  since  wives  are  monsters 
to  you,^ 


arrested  a  clothier  that  was  outlawed,  and  had  seized  his  goods, 
which  he  had  brought  into  the  faire,  tolling  him  out  of  the 
Jaire,  by  a  traine." 

yVnd  toll  Jor  this,  may,  however,  mean — and  I  will  sell  this 
fellow  in  a  fair,  as  I  would  a  horse,  publickly  entering  in  the 
toll-book  the  particulars  of  the  sale.  For  the  hint  of  this  latter 
interpretation  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Percy.  I  incline,  however, 
to  the  former  exposition. 

The  following  passage  in  Ki7ig  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  may  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  of  this  passage: 
"  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown, — and  I  will  take 
such  order  that  thy  friends  shall  ringjbr  thee.''* 

Here  FalstafF  certainly  means  to  speak  equivocally ;  and  one 
of  his  senses  is,  "  I  will  take  care  to  have  thee  knocked  in  the 
head,  and  thy  friends  shall  ring  thy  funeral  knell,"     Malone. 

*  Iiuonder,  sir,  since  xvives  Szc."]  This  passage  is  thus  read 
in  the  first  folio  : 

/  ivonc/cr,  sir,  sir,  ivives  are  monsters  to  you. 

And  that  youfiy  them,  as  you  swear  them  lordshijj, 

Yet  you  desire  to  marry, 

Which  may  be  corrected  thus ; 

*'  /  "wonder,  sir,  since  tvives  are  monsters,  &c. 
The  editors  have  made  it — wives  are  so  monstrous  to  you,  and 
in  the  next  line — swear  to  them,  instead  of — swear  them  lord- 
ship.   Though  the  latter  phrase  be  a  little  obscure,  it  should  not 
have  been,  turned  out  of  the  text  without  notice.     I  suppose 
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And  tliat  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship, 
Yet  voii  desire  to  marry. — What  woman's  that? 

Re-enter  Gentleman,  with  Widow,  and  Diana. 

DiA.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulet ; 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know. 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

JTiJ).  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  ho- 
nour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  ])riniT, 
And  both  sliall  cease,-'  without  your  remedy. 

A7.vc;.  Come  hither,  count ;  Do  you  know  these 
women  ? 

Brr.  My  lord,  I  neither  can,  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them  :  Do  tliey  charge  me  further? 

DiA.  Why  do  you  look   so  strange   upon  your 

wife  ? 
Beu.   Slic's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Di.i.  If  you  shall  marr\ , 

You  give  away  tliis  hand,  and  that  is  mine; 
Vou  give  away  heaven's  vows,  autl  those  are  mine; 
Vou  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine  ; 
For  1  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours, 

inrch/iip  is   put    for  that  protection  wliicli   flu-  husband,  in  the 
murrioge  ccrcinoiiy,  promises  to  the  wife.     'Inhuiiitt. 

Ax,  I  bfhcvf,  here  signifies  as  suon  as.     .Malonk. 

I  read  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  whose  eineiKhition  I  liavc  plact-d 
in  tlic  text.  It  may  be  obsciMcl,  hmv.  \tr.  ili.it  the  second  Ibho 
reads : 

/  ivonricKf  sir,  xvivcs  arc  such  inonslvn  to  yoii • 

St»:i:vi;ns. 

•  -sliall  cease,]   i.e.  decease,  die.     So,  in   A7«:^    I.car : 

"  Fall  and  cease.**     The   word  is  used   in  the  same  sense  in 
p.  li'Jl  of  the  |)rcscnt  comedy.     Steeveks. 
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That  she,  which  marries  you,  must  marry  me. 
Either  both,  or  none. 

Laf.  Your  reputation  \^To  Bertram.]  comes 
too  short  for  my  daughter,  you  are  no  husband 
for  her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond   and  desperate 

creature, 
Whom  sometime  I  have  laugh'd  with :  let  your 

highness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour. 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill 
to  friend. 

Till  your  deeds  gain  them  :  Fairer  prove  your  ho- 
nour. 

Than  in  my  thought  it  lies ! 

DiA.  Good  my  lord. 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King,  \\liat  say'st  thou  to  her  ? 

Ber.  She's  impudent,  my  lord  ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp.^ 

DiA.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord;  if  I  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price: 

■  a  common   gamester  to  the  camjj.']      The  following 


passage,  in  an  ancient  MS.  tragedy,  entitled  The  Second 
Maiden's  Tragedy,  will  sufficiently  elucidate  the  idea  once 
affixed  to  the  term — gaynester,  when  applied  to  a  female: 

"  'Tis  to  me  wondrous  how  you  should  spare  the  day 

"  From  amorous  clips,  much  less  the  general  season 

"  When  all  the  world's  a  gamester.^* 
Again,  in  Pericles,  Lysimachus  asks  Mariana — 

"  Were  you  a  gamester  at  five  or  at  seven  ?" 
Again,  in  Troiliis  and  Cressida : 

" daughters  of  the  garnet     Stee  vens. 
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Do  not  believe  liim  :  O,  behold  this  ring, 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity,* 
Did  lack  a  paralk'l  ;  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'the  camp, 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.         He  blushes,  and  'tis  it : ' 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferral  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 
Hath  it  been  owM  and  worn.     Tliis  is  his  wife; 
That  ring's  a  thousand  proofs. 

KiXG.  Methought,  you  said,' 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Di.L   I  did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  to  ])roduce 
So  bad  an  instrument ;   his  name's  Parolles. 

Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

KiX(;.  Find  him,  and  bring  liini  hither. 

Beu.  What  of  him  ? 

He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave,^ 

•  JV/iosc  high  reaped,  and  rich  validity,]  Validiti/  means 
value.     So,  in  A7//;,'  Lear: 

"  No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure." 
Again,  in  Tivcl/lh- Night  : 

''  Of  wliut  validiti/  and  pitch  soever."     Steevens. 

•  '//sit:]  The  olil  copy  !i;is — 'tis  ////.  The  emenda- 
tion wa.M  made  hy  Mr.  Steevens.  In  maiiv  ol'our  old  cliroiuelcs 
I  have  found  hit  printed  instead  of  it.  Hence,  prohably,  the 
mistake  here.     ^lr.  I'ope  reads — and  'tis  his.     Malone. 

Or,  he  blushes,  and  'lis  fit.     IIkslkv. 

'  Mithought,  i/f)u  said,]  The  poet  has  lure  forgot  hiniielf. 
Diana  has  saiil  no  such  thing.     Hlackstone. 

•  Hi's  rpioted  /(>/■  a  vtoft  perfidious  slave,]  Quoted  \\M  \\\m 
same  cense  as  unted,  or  nhserved. 

So,  in  Ilumlef  : 

"  I'm  sorry  that  with  l)cttcr  heed  and  judgment 
*'  I  hull  not  quoted  him."      SlKEVENS. 
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With  all  the  spots  o'the  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd;^ 
Whose  nature  sickens,  but  to  speak  a  truth :  * 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter. 
That  will  speak  any  thing  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.  I  think,  she  has :  certain  it  is,  T  lik'd  her, 
And  boarded  her  i'the  wanton  way  of  youth: 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy  j^  and,  in  fine, 

» dsbosli  d  ;'\  See  a  note  on  The  Tempest^  Act  III.  sc.  il. 

Vol.  IV,  p.  102,  n.  1.     Steevens. 

*  Whose  nature   siclcensy   but   to  speak  a  truth :]    Here  the 
modern  editors  read : 

Which  nature  sickens  luith : 

a  most  licentious  corruption  of  the  old  reading,  in  which  the 
punctuation  only  wants  to  be  corrected.  We  should  read,  as 
here  printed : 

Whose  nature  sickens,  but  to  speak  a  truth  : 
\.  e.  only  to  speak  a  truth.     Tyrwhitt. 

■  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 


Are  motives  of  more  fancy  ;\  Every  thing  that  obstructs  love 
is  an  occasion  by  ivhich  love  is  heightened.  And,  to  conclude, 
her  solicitation  concurring  ijoith  her  fashionable  appearatice,  she 
got  the  ring. 

1  am  not  certain  that  I  have  attained  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  modern,  which  perhaps  signifies  rather  meanly  jiretty. 

Johnson, 

I  believe  modern  means  common.  The  sense  will  then  be 
this — Her  solicitation  concurring  with  her  appearance  of  being 
common,  i.  e.  with  the  appearance  of  her  being  to  be  had,  as  we 
say  at  present.  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  modern  frequently, 
and  always  in  this  sense.     So,  in  King  John  : 

" scorns  a  modern  invocation." 

Again,  in  As  you  like  it : 

*'  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances. 

"  Trifles,  such  as  we  present  modern  friends  with." 

VOL.  VIII.  D  D 
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Her  insuit  coming  uith  her  modern  grace. 
Subdued  nie  to  her  rate  :  she  got  the  ring  ; 
Autl  1  had  tluit,  \vhich  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Di.i.  I  must  be  patient ; 

You,  that  turn'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
May  justly  diet  me.*^     I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue,  1  will  lose  a  huiband,) 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home. 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Beh.  I  have  it  not. 

KlXG.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 


Again,   in  tlie  present  comedy,  p.  276:   *' — to  make  yrwdcru 
anil  iamiliur  things  supernatural  and  causeless." 

Mr.  M.  .Mason  says,  that  modern  grace  means,  nuth  a  tolera- 
ble degree  of  beaut y.  lie  cpiestions  also  the  insuHicicncv  of  tlie 
instances  brought  in  support  ol"  my  explanation,  but  adduces 
none  in  defence  of  his  own.     Steevens. 

Dr.  .lohnson's  last  interpretation  is  ccrtaiid)  the  true  one. 
See  p.  7ii  n.  \\  and  p.  '27(),  n.  5.  I  think,  with  Mr.  Steevens, 
that  modern  here,  as  almost  every  where  in  Shakspeare,  means 
common,  urdinari/;  but  do  not  suppose  that  Herlram  here  means 
to  call  Diana  a  common  gamester,  though  he  lias  styled  her  so 
in  aftMnnr  passage.     .Mai.oni;, 

**  Mfii/  juslli/  diet  vie.']  M"ij  j'lstli/  loath  or  he  weary  of  me, 
jis  pioplf  ginirally  are  of  a  regimen  or  prescribed  diet.  Such, 
1  imagine,  is  the  meaning,  Mr.  Collins  thinks  she  means — 
•'  May  justly  make  me  fast,  by  depriving  me  (as  Desdemona 
says)  of  the  rites  for  wliiih  I  love  you.''     Mai.oni;. 

Mr.  C'ollins's  intiTpretalion  is  just.  The  allusion  may  \w  to 
the  management  of  liuwks,  who  were  half  iluned  till  ihey  be- 
came tractable.     Thus,  in  Coriohinus : 

*• I'll  watch  him, 

•'  Till  he  be  ilietril  to  my  retpiesl." 
'*  To  fast,  like  one  who  lakes  diet,''  is  a  comparison  that  oc- 
cur.H  in  The  Tuo  UentUmen  of  I'crotia.     Steevens. 
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DiA.  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger. 

Kjxg.  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  ring  was  his  of 
late. 

DiA.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

King.  The  story  then  goes  false,you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

DiA.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess,  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts 

you. 

Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of? 

DiA.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but,  tell  me  true,  I  chg,rge 
you. 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off,) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you  ? 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath 
been  an  honourable  gentleman  ;  tricks  he  hath 
had  in  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose :  Did  he  love 
this  woman  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her;  But  how?'' 


^ he  did  love  her ;  But  how  ?]   jBwif  ^orv  perhaps  belongs 

to  the  King's  next  speech : 

But  how,  horv,  I prcnj  you'? 
This  suits  better  with  the  King's  apparent  impatience  and  soli- 
citude for  Helena.     Malone. 
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KiXG.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves 
a  woman. 

KiXG.  How  is  that  ? 

Far.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave : — 
"What  an  equivocal  companion*  is  this  ? 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's 
command. 

Laf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty 
o'"^tor. 

0/./.  Do  you  know,  he  promised  me  marriage  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  speak. 

A7.V6'.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know'st.? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty;  I  did  go  be- 
tween them,  as  I  said;  but  more  than  that,  he 
loved  her, — for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and 
talked  of  Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  ami  I 
know  not  what:  yet  I  was  in  that  credit  with  them 
at  lliat  time,  that  I  knew  of  llieir  going  to  bed; 
and  of  other  motions,  as  ])romising  her  marriage, 
arul  things  that  would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speak 
ol",  therelorc  I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou 

Surely,  nil  trnnsPer  oF  these  words  is  nccdlt-ss.  Ilnmld  ad- 
drik.st's  sucli  another  flippant  interrogatory  to  hinistll":  "  The 
mouse-trap.     Marr^,  hoxvf  Tropically."     Stkevkns. 

• rompnnioii — ]   i.e.   fellow,     ijo,   in    Kiw    llniru    I'l. 

V.[\:  -  ^ 

"  Why,  ruilc  companion,  whatsoe'er  thou  be, 
*'  I  Iviiuw  thee  uut.'*     SxLiiVt.Ns. 
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canst  say  they  are  married :  But  thou  art  too  fine 
in  thy  evidence  ;  ^  therefore  stand  aside. — 

This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours  ? 

DiA.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it  .•*  or  wlio  gave  it 
you  ? 

DiA.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  ? 

DiA.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it  then  .? 

DiA.  I  found  it  not. 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  wa  s. 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

DiA.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord  ;  she 
goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine,  I  gave  it  his  first  wife. 

DiA.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,   for  aught  I 
know. 

King.  Take  her  away,  I  do  not  like  her  now; 


■But  thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence f]     Too  Jinc,  too 


full  of  finesse;  too  artful.     A  French  expression — trap  fine. 

So,  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  celebrated  Parallel :  "  We  may 
rate  this  one  secret,  as  it  \s^% finely  carried,  at  4-0001.  in  present 
money."     Malone. 

So,  in  a  very  scarce  book,  entitled  A  Courtlie  Controversie  of 
Cupid's  Cautels :  conteyningfiue  Tragicall  Histories,  S^c.  Trans- 
lated aid  of  French,  S^-c.  by  H.  IV.  [Henry  Wotton,]  4to.  1578: 
"  Woulde  God,  (sayd  he,)  I  were  to  deale  with  a  man,  that  I 
might  recover  my  losse  hy  fine  force :  but  sith  my  controversie 
is  agaynst  a  woman,  it  muste  be  wonne  by  loue  and  favoure." 
p.  51.  Again,  p.  277  :  "  — as  abutterflie  flickering  from  floure 
to  floure,  if  it  be  caught  by  a  childe  that  finely  follovveth  it,"  &c. 

SxiiEVENS. 
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To  prison  with  lier:  and  away  with  liim. — 
Unless  thou  tcll'st  me  wlierc  thou  hacl'st  this  ring, 
Thou  diest  witliin  this  hour. 

DiA.  ril  never  tell  you. 

KiXG.  Take  her  awav. 

DlA.  I'll  put  in  l)ail,  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer.' 

Di.i.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accus'd  him  all  this 
while.'* 

DiA.  Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty  ; 
He  knows,  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to't : 
I'll  swear,  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  hy  my  life  ; 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

[rui/i/i/ig  to  Laffa'. 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears;  to  })rison  with 
her. 

DiA.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail. — Stav,  vo\i\\ 
sir;  \_Ejit  Widow. 

The  jeweller,  that  owes  the  ring,  is  sent  for. 
And  lie  shall  Miietv  me.''    But  ibr  this  lord. 
Who  liatli  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself", 
Tlioiigli  yet  lie  ncncr  harm'd  me,  here  I  (|nit  him  : 
He  Iviiows  himst'lf,  my  bed  he  hath  ilefii'd  ;  ' 
Ami  a1  that  time  hi-  jiot  his  wife  with  child  : 


r> 


'  cn^linrirr—']    i.  v.  a  cninnioii  wouiiin.     So,  in  Otltclln  : 

*'  I  marry  licr  ! — what-' — 1\  customer  !"     bri:r.vj;N.s. 

'  //'■  kmnis  fiiuisr/f,  \f.]  'J'lic  dialof^iip  is  too  lonp,  since 
the  auditiicr  already  kiuw  tlic  whole  transaction;  nor  is  tlarc 
any  reason  for  pu/zlin^^  tlie  Kin^  and  playing  with  his  passions  ; 
Init  it  was  nuicli  easier  than  to  make  a  patiu  tical  int(  rviiw  bc- 
tweun  llcJcn  uud  liur  huabund,  lier  nioilur,  and  llie  King. 

Johnson. 
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Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  lier  young  one  kick  ; 
So  there's  my  riddle.  One,  that's  dead,  is  quick : 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist^ 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  j 
Is't  real,  that  I  see  ? 

Hel.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see. 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both  ;  O,  pardon ! 

3  _ —  exorcist — ]  This  word  is  used,  not  very  properly,  for 
enchanter.    Johnson. 

Shakspeare  invariably  uses  the  word  exorcist,  to  imply  a  per- 
son who  can  raise  spirits,  not  in  the  usual  sense  of  one  that  can 
lay  them.     So,  Ligarius,  in  Julius  Ccesar,  says — 
"  Tliou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
"  My  mortified  spirit." 
And  in  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  where  Bolingbroke  is 
about  to  raise  a  spirit,  he  asks  Eleanor — 

"  Will  your  ladyship  behold  and  hear  our  exorcisms?'* 

M.  Mason. 

Such  was  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  in  our  author's 
time.  So,  Minsheu,  in  his  Dict.  1617 :  "  An  Exorcist,  or 
Conjurer." — So  also,  "  To  conjure  or  exorcise  a  spirit." 

The  difference  between  a  Conjurer,  a  Witch,  and  an  Inchanter^ 
according  to  that  writer,  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Conjurer  seemeth  by  praiers  and  invocations  of  God's 
powerfuU  names,  to  compell  the  Devill  to  say  or  doe  what  he 
commandeth  him.  The  Witch  dealeth  rather  by  a  friendly  and 
voluntarie  conference  or  agreement  between  him  or  her  and  the 
Divell  or  Familiar,  to  have  his  or  her  turne  served,  in  lieu  or 
stead  of  blood  or  other  gift  offered  unto  him,  especially  of  his  or 
her  soule: — And  both  these  differ  from  Inchanters  or  Sorcerers, 
because  the  former  two  have  personal  conference  with  the  Divell, 
and  the  other  meddles  but  with  medicines  and  ceremonial  formes 
of  words  called  charmes,  without  apparition."     Malone. 
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Hel.  O,  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wond'rous  kind.    There  is  your  ring, 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter ;  This  it  says, 
When  J'rom  my  finger  you  can  get  t/iis  ring. 
And  arc"*  by  me  xdth  child,  kc. — This  is  done  : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  ? 

Ber.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this 
clearly, 
I'll  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 
Deadlv  divorce  step  between  me  and  von  ! — 
O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weej)  anon: 
— Gooil  Tom  Drum,  [To  Parolles.]  lend  me  a 
handkerchief:  So,  I  thank  thee;  wait  on  me  home, 
I'll  make  sport  with  thee  :  Let  thy  courtesies  alone, 
they  are  scurvy  ones. 

KiXG.  Let  us  from  })oint  to  point  this  story  know. 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  ilow: — 
If  thou  bc'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower, 

[7'o    I^IANA. 

Choose  lliou  thy  husband,  and  I'll  ))ay  thy  dower; 
For  I  can  guess,  that,  by  the  honest  aid, 
Thou  ke])t*st  a  wife  herself,  thyseli'a  maid. — 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less, 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  ex])ress : 
All  yet  seems  well  ;   and,  if  it  end  so  meet. 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

[Flourish. 


*  Anil  Sir K-  —  \    The  old  copy  rca(lfi — And /.«.      Mr.  I!ou f  iii;tdi- 
tlic  ciiiciulalioii.     Mm. (INI. 
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Advajicing. 

The  liing^s  a  beggar^  note  the  play  is  done:^ 
All  is  well  ended,  i/^this  suit  be  'won. 
That  you  e.rpress  content ;  which  we  will  jJay, 
J  nth  strife  to  please  you,  day  eaxeeding  day: 
Ours  be  your  patience  thefi,  and  yours  our  parts  ;^ 
Your  gentle  liands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[Exeunt.' 

*  The  king's  a  beggar,  notv  the  play  is  done ;]  Though  these 
lines  are  sufficiently  intelligible  in  their  obvious  sense,  yet  per- 
haps there  is  some  allusion  to  the  old  tale  of  The  King  and  the 
Beggar,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  ballad,  and,  as  it  should 
seem  from  the  following  line*  in  King  Richard  II.  of  some  po- 
pular interlude  also : 

"  Our  scene  is  altered  from  a  serious  thing, 

"  And  now  chang'd  to  tJie  beggar  and  the  king.^* 

Malonk. 
^   Ours  be  your  'patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts  ;]    The 
meaning  is  :  Grant  us  then  your  jJ'^tience  ;  hear  us  without  in- 
terruption.    And  take  our  pjarts ;  that  is,  support  and  defend 
us.     Johnson. 

'  This  play  has  many  delightful  scenes,  though  not  sufficiently 
probable,  and  some  happy  characters,  though  not  new,  nor 
produced  by  any  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Parolles  is 
a  boaster  and  a  coward,  such  as  has  always  been  the  sport  of  the 
stage,  but  perhaps  never  raised  more  laughter  or  contempt  thaa 
in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram  ;  a  man  noble  with- 
out generosity,  and  young  without  truth  ;  who  marries  Helen  as 
a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profligate :  when  she  is  dead  b}'' 
his  unkindness,  sneaks  home  to  a  second  mai"riage,  is  accused 
by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged,  defends  himself  by  false- 
hood, and  is  dismissed  to  happiness. 

The  story  of  Bertram  anti  Diana  liad  been  told  before  of 
Mariana  and  Angelo,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  scarcely  merited 
^o  bo  heard  a  second  time.     Johnson. 


END    OF    VOL.    Vlir. 
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